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PREFACE. 


The desijtn of the pnisent work is to exhibit a 
eomplete and eonneeted view of the sucee.ssive 
voyages made to the Arctic regions. In those 
climaloH Nature is marked by the most stupen¬ 
dous features, and tlie forms which she assumes 
differ from lier apptarances in our milder latitudes 
almost as widely as if they belonged to another 
planet. TIutc' the scenery is awful and dreary, yet 
abounds in striking, suldime, and even beautiful 
objects. The career of the navigators, who at vari¬ 
ous times have traverse'd the northeni seas, amid 
tempest, darknes.s, and mountains of floatijig ice, pn*- 
sents such a series ^of {)eril and vicissitude, and has 
given rise to so ma)iy extraordinary displays of in¬ 
trepidity iuid heroism, as <‘annotfail to render most 
interesting the story of their several adventures. 
When we consider also, that in this field of disco¬ 
very England laid the foundation of her maritime 
pre-eminence, and that the men who have earned 
the greatest glory in it have been chiefly British, it 
will be admitted that the History of Northern Na¬ 
vigation must have a peculiar charm for the English 
reader. 

The narrative of these Voyages has been carefully 
drawn from the most authentic sources, by Mr Hugh 
Murray ; and the most distinguished men of science 
in Scotland have lent their aid to illustrate that 
wonderful order of nature which prevails within 
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the Atctic Circle. Professor Leslie has commenced 
the volume with a full examination of the Climate 
and its Phenomena,—subjects so prominent in those 
high latitudes, that, without a preliminary know¬ 
ledge of them, the progress of discovery would be 
but imperfectly understood. A general Survey of 
all that is known of the Geological Structure of the 
same interesting regions is given by Professor Jame¬ 
son. The chapter on Natural History, though it 
treats the subj(;ct rath<!r in a popular then in a 
scientific manner, has received the careful revision 
of a distinguishc^d naturalist. 

The Whale-fishery forms an ecssential branch of 
the present work. Of its daring operations, and its 
various perils—as thc'y oc-cur in the dc'pth of the 
Polar seas—the description here introduced may l)e 
the more acceptable, as it is presumed to be the 
only one hitherto attempted within a moderates 
compass. ^ 

It might, perhaps, be expected tliat this work 
should embrace an account of the expeditions per¬ 
formed, by land or in boats, to ascertain the north¬ 
ern boundaries of Americra and Asia; such a narra¬ 
tive, however, was found quite incompatible with 
the objc^ct of the present undertaking. The rela¬ 
tion of these enterprises may find a place in some 
future volumes devoted expressly to the history of 
adventure on the remote shores of those two conti¬ 
nents. 
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SEAS AND REGIONS. 


CHAPTEll I. 

The Climate of the Polar Regions. 

Tbk climate and seasons within the Arctic circle 
exhibit most peculiar and striking features, which 
modify in a singular manner the whole aspect of 
nature. An investigation of those phenomena seems 
therefore necessary for enabling the reader to com¬ 
prehend the narrative, and to follow through such 
icy regions the paths of the daring navigators. And 
the more fully to eluddate the subject, it will be 
proper to give some explication of the principles 
that regulate generally the distiibutiou of heat over 
the surface of our glote. 

Many of the facts relating to the Polar climate 
have b^n’ collected in the course of the bold and 
arduous attempts to penetrate to India across the 
northern seas. Projects of this kind, after being 
long suspended, were, in 1818, renewed, and em¬ 
braced with peculiar ardour by the English govern¬ 
ment. For two or three years previous to 1818, the 
von. I. A 
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captains of ships employed in the northern whale- 
fishery had generally concurred in representing the 
Arctic sea as of a sudden become almost open and ac¬ 
cessible to the adventurous navigator. By the more 
speculative relators, it had lieen supposed that the 
vast icy barrier which, for many ages, obstructed those 
forlorn regions, was at last, by some revolution of 
our globe, broken up and dispersed. The project of 
finding a north-west passage to Asia,—a project so 
often atti*mptt^ and so long abandoned,—jvas by 
consequence again revived; and the more daring 
scheme of penetrating to the Pole itself had likewise 
l)een seriously proposed. Of the complete success of 
either plan, the hop»*s of sober thinkers were indeed 
extremely slender; yet the pn)spect held forth seemed 
to be more inviting, on the whole, than at any for¬ 
mer p(?riod when sueli Isdd undertakings had be«‘n 
attempted. The discovery of a north-west passage, 
were it ever attainable, could hardly, it is true, be 
of any r<«I benefit to our commerce ; since, in such 
high latitudes, wlmre only it must lie sought for, 
it would at all times be very precarious, and liable 
to interruption from the prevalent of ice. The 
scheme of at^tually reaching that northern point on 
the surface of our globe, which terminates its axis 
of rotation, however interesting in a philosophical 
view, can only Iw regarded as an object of pure cu¬ 
riosity, and not likely to lead to any useful or prac¬ 
tical results. Yet was it befitting the* charac-ter 
of a great maritime nation to embrace every chance* 
of improving geographical knowledge, and of ex¬ 
tending the basis of natural science. 

The books and memoirs which contain the latest 
accounts of the state of tlie northern seas, either sug- 
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gested the enterprise then pursued, or were brought 
forw ard in consequence of its adoption. Mr Daines 
Barrington, a man of Jearning and some ingenuity, 
embraced with ardour the opinion of the possibility 
of approaching to the Pole. In suaressive papera com- 
mimicated to the Royal Society of London, he not 
only condensed the information furnished by the 
older voyagers, but exhibited the results of the nu¬ 
merous queries relating to the same object, which 
he hM circulatisi among persons engaged in the 
Greenland fishery. He thus proved, that, in certain 
favourable seasons, the Arctic seas are for several 
weeks so open, that intrepid navigators might safe, 
ly penetrate to a very high latitude. In compliance 
with his sanguine represimtations, the Admiralty 
in 1773 despatched Captain Phipps to explore those 
regions; but this commander was unsuccessful in 
the attempt, having reached only the latitude of 
80i degrees, when his ship got surrounded by a 
Iwdy of ice near Spitzbergen, and escaped with ex¬ 
treme difficulty, though many of the whalers had 
in that summer advanced farther. Mr Barrington 
did not, however, despair ; and, following out his 
views, he induced Mr Nairne and Dr Higgins to 
make experiments on the congelation of sea-water. 
The various facts were collected in a small volume, to 
which Colonel Beaufoy subjoined an appendix, con- 
taining the answers made to his queries by Russian 
hunters, (who are accustomed to spend the whole 
year in Spitzbergen,) relative to the probability of 
travelling fiwm that island to the Pole during win¬ 
ter, in sledges drawn by rein-deer. The reports of 
these hardy men were sufficiently discouraging.; 
They pictured the winter at Spitzbergen as no 
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only severe but extremely boisterous, the snow fall¬ 
ing to the depth of three or five feet, and drifting 
so much along the shores by the violence of the 
winds as often to block up all communication. The 
danger (^being surprised and overwhelmed by clouds 
of snow, raised in sadden gusts, was so great, that 
they never ventured to undertake any long journeys 
over tile ice. Nor did they think it at all practicable 
to have loaded sledges dragged over a surface so rough 
and hilly, by the force of rein-deer or dogs. - 
The speculations of Mr Scoresby had more than 
OTdinary claims to attention, as exhibiting the con¬ 
clusions of a most diligent, accurate, and scientific 
observer. Trained from infancy to the navigation of 
the frozen seas, under the direction of his father, a 
most entei^rising and successful leader, he conjoined 
experience with ingenuity and judgment. For se- 
verd years, during the intervals of his Greenland 
voyages, he prosecuted a regular course of study, 
wMch enriched his mind wi^ liberal attainments, 
and gave a new impulse to his native ingenuity and 
ardour. It was exceedingly to be regretted that any 
jealousies or official punctilios should have prevented 
government fiom intrusting the principal command 
of the Polar expedition to him who not only pro¬ 
posed it originally, but whose talents and science, 
joined to his activity, perseverance, and enthusiasm, 
affinded assuredly ^e best promise of its ultimate 
success. 

; Hans Egede, a benevolent enthusiast, formed a 
]>lan of reclaiming the natives of Greenland firom the 
^Tors pf Pa^mism. After various ineffectual at- 
tUmpts, he at last procured, by subscription, the sum 
f £3^, mth v^ich he purchaaed a vessel, and 
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carried his family and forty settlers to Baal’s ri. 
ver, in the 64th degree of north latitude, where he 
landed on the 3d of J uly, 1721. He was afterwards 
appointed missionary, with a small salary by the 
Danish government, which occasionally granted some 
aid to the colony. During his stay, which lasted till 
1736, he laboured with great zeal in his vocation. 
In 1757 , the year before his death, he printed his 
Description of Greenland, in the Danish language, 
at Cofanhagen. A translation of that work, much 
improved and enlarged, with useful additions by the 
editor, contains valuable information, tinged with a 
large portion of credulity. 

It is remarkable, that two centuries of extreme 
activity should have added so very little to our 
knowledge of the Arctic regions. The relations of 
the earlier navigators to those parts posses an inte¬ 
rest which has not been yet eclipsed. The voyage 
of Martens from Hamburg to Spitzbergen ifaay 
be cited as still the most instructive. But the best 
and completest work on the subject of the northern 
fisheries, is a treatise in three volumes octavo, trans¬ 
lated from the Dutch language into French 1^ Ber¬ 
nard de Reste, and published at Paris in 1^1, 
under the title Histoire des Peches, des Dieouver- 
tes, et des Etablissemens des HoUandpds dans les ■. 
MersduNord. 

The Arctic expedition, which in 1818 attracted ^ • 
attention of the public, proposed two distinct objcicts, 
—to advance towards the Pole—and to explore 
a north-west passage to China. These were no 
doubt splendid schemes; but, in order to term 
a right estimate of the plan and teme.antidpa- 
tion of its probable results, it was necessaty to 
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<reed with caution, and employ the lights of science 
to guide our steps. The facts alleged, respect¬ 
ing the vast islands or continents of ice recently 
separated and disprsed from the Arctic regions, 
gave occasion to much loose reasoning, to wild and 
random conjectures, and visionary declamation. 
Glowing antici[cations wctc; confidently formed of 
the future amelioration of climate, which would 
scarcely be hazarded even in the dreams of romance. 
Every pi'rson possj-ssing a slight tincture of physi¬ 
cal s<dena', conceived hinis<!lf qualifi<‘d to sp<!culate 
concerning the phenomena of weather, in which he 
feels a deep interest ; and hence a v«*ry flimsy and 
spurious kind of [diilosophy, however trifling or 
despicable it may app<*ar in the eyes of the few who 
are accustom(>d to think mon; profoundly, gained 
currency among certain elas.ses of men, and engen¬ 
dered no small share of conceit. Metwrology is a 
coifiplex science, depending on so many subordinate 
principles, that n^quiri' the union of accurate theory 
with a range of iiict- and various olwervations, as to 
have advanced very slowly towards p<“rfection. 

With regard to the nature and real extent of the 
change which had taken place in the condition of 
the icy seas, the reports have no doubt been greatly 
exaggerated. To reduce them to their just amount, 
it would be nwssary to estimate the annual effects 
produced in those regions, and likewise to compare 
the observations of a similar kind made by expe¬ 
rienced navigators at former periods. From a cri¬ 
tical examination of the various facts left on record, 
it will perhaps appear, that those Arctic seas have 
been more*than once, in the course of the last half 
century, as open as they are now represented. 
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To discuss with accuracy the question of the pe- 
riodi<»l formation and destruction of the Polar 4ee, 
it tecomcs necessary to explain the true principles 
which regulate the distribution of heat over the 
glola*. This I shall attempt to perform, independ. 
ent of every hypothesis, by a direct appeal to expe- 
riment and olwervation. 

If, at any place we dig into the ground, we find, 
by the insertion of a thermometer, that, as we suc- 
cessivNy descend, we approach constantly to some 
limiting tempi'rature, which ladow a certain depth 
continues unchanged. This dc'ptli of equilibrium 
varies in different soils; but seldom extoeds thirty 
or fifty fwt. If the excavation be made about the 
commencement of winter, the temperature will ap¬ 
pear to increase in the lower stnita; but, on the 
contrary, if the pit 1)e formed in the begimiing of 
summer, it will lie found to grow colder as we de¬ 
scend.* Hence, tlu; mass of the earth merely 
transmits very slowly the impressions of heat or of 
cold iHiceived at its surface. The external tempera¬ 
ture of any given day will perhaps take near a 
month to jx-netrati! only one foot into the groimd. 
By digging downwards in summer, we soon reach, 
therefore, the impressions of the preceding spring 

* In the dreary climate of Hudson’s Bay, it is remarked 
by the residents, tto, even during the summer months, in 
digging through the ground for a ^ve, they always come at 
the depth of a tea' ^t to a stratum of frozen earth. A 
singular feature of the remoter Arctic tracts is the fre¬ 
quent appearance of red anew. This deception is occasioned 
by the interspersed multitudes of minute plants, now term¬ 
ed Prolacoccua Mealia, a species of Mgm, which penetrate 
^ to a great depth through the snow, and v^tate in the 
severest weather. 
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mid winter; but the same progress into the ground 
brings us b^k to the temperatures of the autumn 
nud of the summer. Still lower, all the various 
fluctuations of heat become intermingled and con¬ 
founded in one common mean. 

Such observations are more easily and correctly 
made, by having thermometers, with long stems, 
sunk to different depths in the ground ; and 
from an extensive register we may conclude, that 
the temperature of the ground is always the 
mean result of the impressions made at the sur- 
&UX during a series of years. The successive 
strata, therefore, at great depths, may be regarded 
as permanent records of the average state of the 
weather in distant -ages. Perhaps the superficial 
influence will scarcely descend fifty feet in the 
lapse of a century. Copious springs, which percolate 
the bowels of the earth, and rapidly convey the im¬ 
pressions of subterranean heat to the surface, will 
consequently furnish the most accurate reports of 
the natural register of climate. These, if rightly 
chosen, differ not sensibly in their temperature at 
all seasons; and, whether they have their seat at a 
depth of one hundred or of five hundred feet, they 
affect the thermometer alike.* We are hence en- 

• The celebrated fountain of Vaucluse, situate in the 
latitude of 43" 55', and 360 feet above the- level of the 
Mediterranean Sea, has been observed to acquire its high¬ 
est temperature about the first day of September, and to 
reach the lowest at the be^nning of April, the former 
being 56°.3, and the latter 54°.l by Fahrenheit’s scale; 
whum mves SS°.8 fiir its mean heat. The waters are 
collected fl:om the fissures of an extensive limestone rock, 
and seem to receive the superficial impressions in the 
space of three months. They burst forth with such a*" 
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titled to conclude, that hoWver the weather may 
have varied from year to year, or changed its char, 
acter at intervals of short periods of years, it has 
yet undergone no material alteration during the 
efflux of many ages. 

Some philosophers attempt to explain such facte 
as are now stated, from the supposed internal heat 
of the globe, caused by the action of central fires; 
and pretend, in support of their favourite hypothesis, 
that ths^tempcrature always increases near the bot¬ 
tom of very deep mines. But this observation holds 
only in particular situations, where the warm ex¬ 
halations from the burning of lamps and the breath¬ 
ing of the workmen are collected and confined under 
the roofs of th(> galleries. In the‘case of a deep open 
pit, the effect is quite reversed, the bottom being al¬ 
ways colder than the mean temperature. This is 
owing to the tendency of the chill air to descend by 
its su{>erior density. The superficial impressions of 
heat and cold are thus not sent equally downwards; 
so that the warmth of summer is dissipated at the 
mouth of the pit, while the rigours of winter are col¬ 
lected below. A similar modification of tempera, 
ture we shall find occurs in profound lakgs, in con¬ 
sequence of the disposition of the colder and denser 
portions of the water always to sink down. 

The permanent heat of the ground is, therefore, 
produced by the mere accumulation of incessant ex- 
temal impressions. These impressions are received, 
either directly fi^m the sun’s rays, or circuitously, 
through the medium of atmospheric influence. But 

volume as to form, only a few yards below their source, 
the translucid Sorgue, a river scarcely inferior in its dis¬ 
charge to the Tay above Perth. 
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air is better fitted for diffusing than for storing up 
heat. The whole mass of the atmosphere, it may be 
easily shown, does not contain more heat than a stra¬ 
tum of water only ten feet thick, or one of earth 
measuring fifteen feet. According to their relative 
temperature, the winds, in sweeping along the 
ground, either abstract or (tommunicate warmth. 
But the sun is the great and original fountain of 
heat, which the internal motion excited in the at¬ 
mosphere only serves to distribute more equally over 
the earth's surface. The heat imparted to the air, 
or to the ground, is always proportional to the ab¬ 
sorption of the solar b(!ams; and the results are 
hence still the same, whether we embrace the simple 
theory, that heat is only the subtle fluid of light, in 
a state of combination with its substratum; or pre¬ 
fer the opinion, that light has always conjoined with 
it a certain admixture of the invisible matter of heat. 

Owing to the spherical form of the earth, and the 
obliquity of its axis, very different quantities of light 
or heat are received in the several latitudes. The 
same portion of heat which would raise the tempera¬ 
ture of 135 pounds of water a degree on Fahrenheit’s 
scale, is only capable of melting one poimd of ice. 
The measure of ice dissolved is, therefore, the sim¬ 
plest and most correct standard for estimating the 
quantity of heat expended in that process. If we 
apply calculatjpi to actual experiment, we shall find 
that the entire and unimpaired light of the sun would, 
at the Equator, at the mean latitude of 45°, and at 
the Pole, be sufficient to melt a thickness of ice ex¬ 
pressed by 38.7, 25.9, and 13.4 feet. Of this enor¬ 
mous action, the greatest portion is no doubt wasted 
in the vast abyss of the ocean ; and, of the remain. 
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der, a still larger share is perhaps detained and dis¬ 
sipated in the upper atmosphere, or projected again 
in a soft phospliorescencc. Yet the light which, after 
those defalcations, finally reaches the surface of the 
earth, if left to accumulate there, would create such 
inequality of temperature as must prove quite in¬ 
supportable. 

The slow conducting quality of tlUe ground, if not 
alb-T'^d by extraneous influence, would fix the heat 
where Knvas received, and thms {wrpetuate the effect 
of the unequal action of the sun’s beams. The mo¬ 
bility of the atmosphere hen<« performs an import¬ 
ant office in the economy of nature, as a great regu¬ 
lator of the system, dispensing moderate warmth, 
and attempering the extremities of climate over the 
face of the globe. As the heat accumulates within 
the tropics, it will occasion currents of cold air to 
rush from the higher latitudes. But the activity of 
the winds thus raised, being proportional to their ex¬ 
citing cause, must prevent it from ever surpassing 
certain limits. A perpetual commerce of heat be- 
tw«!en the Poles and the Equator is hence maintain¬ 
ed, by the agency of opposite currents in the atmos. 
phere. These currents will often have their diree- 
tion modified; and they may still produce the same 
effects, by pursuing an oblique or devious course. 
The actual phenomena of climah; only require the 
various winds, throughout the year, t^jj^vance south¬ 
wards or northwards at the mean rate of almost two 
miles an hour, or to perform in effect three journeys 
of transfer annually from the Equator to either Pole. 
Not that these currents carry the impressions of heat 
or cold directly from one extremity of the globe to 
the other, but, by their incessant play, they contri- 
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bute, in the succession of ages, to spread them gra¬ 
dually over the intervening space. 

The system of opp<Aite aerial currents leads to the 
same law of the gradation of temperature in different 
latitudes, as the celebrated Professor Mayer of Gbt- 
tingen dedueed from an empirical process. It would 
appear that the variation of the mean tempc^rature 
at the level of the sea is always proportional to the 
sine of twice the latitude. Thus, for the parallels 
of every five degrees, the arrangement is sir.ple:— 
Latitude. Mean Temperature. Latitude. Mean Temperature. 


0° 

84° 

50° 

53°.S 

6° 

83°.8 

55° 

49°.2 

10° 

82°.4 

80° 

45°.0 

15° 

80°.7 

a5° 

41°.3 

20° 

77°.0 

70° 

38°.l 

25° 

74°.9 

75° 

35°.5 

30° 

70°.9 

80° 

33°.6 

35° 

67°.0 

a5° 

32°.4 

40° 

62°.4 

90° 

32° 

45° 

58°.0 


* 


The arithmetical mean, or 58°, corresponds to the 
middle latitude of 45°; but the real mean of the 

* Perhaps the gradation of temperature would, in the 
higher latitudes, require a small modification. Instead of 
assuming 32° as the medium at the Pole, it might be more 
exact to adopt 2B", or the melting point of the ice of sea¬ 
water. But th^ibecent voyagers have registered the cold¬ 
ness in advancii^ northwEufis as much mure intense. It 
is evident, however, that their thermometrical observations 
must be affected by some latent and material inaccuracy. 
Were the mean temperature of the Arctic regions reaUy be¬ 
low the point of saline congelation, the annual formation 
of ice in those seas would exceed the quantity dissolved, 
and therefore the extension of the frozen fields would, con¬ 
trary to fiict, be constantly progressive. 
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temperature over the whole surface of the globe is 
67°, which should occur on the parallel of 35° 51^'. 

The system of currents maintained in the atmo¬ 
sphere likewise contributes essentially, by its unceas¬ 
ing agency in transferring and dispersing heat, to 
prevent the excessive inequality of seasons in the 
higher latitudes. But the motions produced in such 
a vast mass of fluid must evidently* follow, at long 
intervals, the accumulated causes which excite them. 
Hence’•jtroliably the origin of those violent winds 
which, succeeding to the sultry warmth of summer 
and the sharj) frosts of winter, prevail in the months 
of September and March, and are therefore called 
by seamen the Equinoctial Gales. In the Arctic 
seas nature has made a further provision for correct¬ 
ing the excessive irregularity of the action of the 
sun’s rays. This luminary, for several months in 
winter, is totally withdrawn from that dreary waste; 
but, to compensate for his long absence, he continues 
during an ('qual period in summer to shine without 
interruption. Now, from a tieautiful arrangement, 
the surface of the ocean itself, by its alternate freez¬ 
ing and thawing, presents a vast substratum, on 
which the excesses of heat and of cold in succession 
are mutually spent. In ordinary cases, the super¬ 
ficial water, as it cools and therefore contracts, sinks 
down into the abyss by its superior gravity; but 
when it grows warmer it expands, afll consequently 
floats incumbent, communicating afterwards its sur¬ 
plus heat with extreme slowness to the mass below. 
But the seas within the Arctic circle being always 
near the verge of congelation, at which limit water 
scarcely undergoes any sensible alteration of volume 
even from a considerable change of temperature. 
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the superficial stratum remains constantly stagnant, 
and exposed to receive all the variable impressions 
of the sweeping winds. The piercing cold of win¬ 
ter, therefore, sptmds its rage in freezing the salt 
water to a depth proportional to its intensity and 
continuance.* The prolonged warmth of summer 
again is consumed in melting those fields of ic(“, 
every inch of which in thickness requiring as much 
absorption of heat as would raise the temp(‘rature 
of a body of water 10;} feet thick a wholw^egret;. 
The summer months are hence nearly gone before 
the sun can dissolve the icy domes, and shoot with 
entire effect his slanting rays. It may lx* shown, 
that under the Pole the action of the solar light is, 
at the time of the solstice, one-fourth part greater 
than at the equator, and suffieient in the course of 
a day to melt a sht^et of ice an inch and a half thick. 

If horizontal winds serve to balance the unequal 
action of the $olar l)eam8 over the surface of the 
globe, the rising and desetending currents excited in 
the body of the atmosphere still more effectually 
maintain the equilibrium of day and night. AfU'r 
the ground has become heated by the direct illumi¬ 
nation of the sun, it warms the lowest portion of the 
incumbent air, which, being thus dilated, Ix^gins to 
ascend, and therefore occasions the descent of an 

* At Melville Island, in the latitude of 74° 45', Captain 
Parry observed ice to form, of a thickness from three to 
five inches, around the ship’s sides, in the space of twenty- 
four hours; and in one instance it gained in that time the 
thickness of TJ inches, Fahrenheit’s thermometer being 
then 12° below zero. Such power of congelation, it might 
be computed, would require the frill refrigerating action of 
a stratum of air at that temperatui^, and rather more than 
a mile in height. 
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equal portion of the fluid. But these vertical cur¬ 
rents, being once created, will continue their motion 
long after the primary cause has ceased to impel 
them, and may protract, during the night, the.ac¬ 
cumulation of chilled air on the surface of the earth. 
This effect is further augmented, in general, by the 
frigorific impressions which are at all times darted 
down .vards from a clear sky.* By the operation of 
this (romumed system, therefijre, the diurnal vudssi- 
tudes oif. temperature are diminished in the tempe. 
rate and torrid zones. Another consequence results 
from such rapid and continual interchange of the 
higher and lower strata, that the same absolute quan¬ 
tity of heat must obtain at every altitude in the at¬ 
mosphere. 

This equal distribution of heat at all elevations 
is moulded, however, by another principle, which 
causes the regular gradation upwards of a decreasing 
temperature. In fact, air is found to have its capa¬ 
city for heat enlarged by rarefaction; so that any 
fwrtion of the fluid carried to the higher regions, 
where it by constMjuence expands, will have its tem- 
]M!rature proportionally diminished. The decrease 
of temperature in ascending the atmosphere is not 
far from being uniform, at the rate of about one de¬ 
gree for every hundred yards of elevation. Hence ' 
the limit of perpetual congelation forms a curve, 
which is nearly the same as the Companion of the 
Cycloid, bending gradually from the equator, re¬ 
verting its inflexure at the latitude of 45°, and graz¬ 
ing the surface at the Pole. The mean heights of 

• See Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannic^ vol. 
iii. part i p. 177; or Transactions of the Koyal Society of 
Edinburgh, voL viii. part ii. p. 465. 
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eternal frost, xinder the equator, and at the latitudes 
of 30° and 60°, are respectively 15207, 11484, and 
3818 feet. 

It is important to remark, that the ''eat of large 
collections of water will seldom agree precisely with 
the mean tempt'rature corresponding to the latitude. 
The variable impressions ri'ceived at the surface 
from the atmosphere will not, as on land, penetrate 
slowly into the mass, and Wome mingled and 
equalizcKl at a moderate depth. Heat is conducted 
through liquids chiefly by the internal play result¬ 
ing from their partial expansion. In the more tem¬ 
perate regions of the globe, the sup<‘rfieial waters of 
lakes or seas, as they grow warmer, and, therefore, 
specifically lighter, still remain suspended by their 
acquired buoyancy. But whenev(>r they eome to be 
chilled, they suffer contraction, and are precipitated 
by their greater density. Hence the deep water, 
both of lakes and of seas, is always considerably 
colder than what floats at the surfam;. The grada¬ 
tion of cold is distinctly traced to the depth of twenty 
fathoms, below which the diminished temperature 
continues nearly uniform as far as the sounding- 
line can reach. In shallow seas, however, the cold 
substratum of liquid is brought nearer to the top. 

‘The increasing coldnm of water, drawn up from 
the depth of only a few fathoms, may hence indi¬ 
cate to the navigator who traverses the wide ocean 
his approach to l»nks or land. 

These principles, however, will not apply to the 
peculiar circumstances of the Arctic seas. Water 
differs essentially, in its expansion by heat, from 
mercury, oil, or alcohol: Far from dilating uniform¬ 
ly, a property which fits the latter substances for the 
6 
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construction of thermometors, it swells from the 
point of congelation, or rather a very few degrees 
above it, w.itii a riijiid i>n)gression, to that of boil¬ 
ing. Near •'<c liiiiii oi its greatest (»ntraction, the 
volume !>f water i? scarcely aflected at all by any 
aittir-'ilioii oi ileal VVlieii the surface of the ocean 
is depresses', to a -emperature betwesm 2ii and 44 
degri-cs of Fahrenheit’s scale, it will remain almost 
stagn.int, and therefore expossid to the full impres¬ 
sion ofv'iternal (»ld. Hence the Polar seas are al¬ 
ways ready, under the action of any frosty wind, to 
suffer congelati . 11 . The annual variations of the 
weather are in those seas xpended on the superfi¬ 
cial waters, without disturbing the vast abyss be¬ 
low. Contrary to what takes place under milder 
skies, the water drawn up from a considerable depth 
is often warmer within the Arctic circle than what 
lies on the surface. The floating ice accordingly be¬ 
gins to melt generally on the under side, from the 
slow communication of the heat sent upwards. 

These deductions are wmfirmed by the nice re¬ 
sults of astronomical oliservations. Any change in 
the temperature of our globe would occasion a cor¬ 
responding mutation of volume, and consequently 
an alteration in the momentum of the revolving 
mass. Thus, if, from the accession of heat, the earth 
had gained only a millionth part of linear expan- 
sion, it would have required an increase of five times 
proportionally more momentum to maintain the 
same rotation. On this supposition, therefore, the 
diurnal revolution would have been etarded at the 
rate of three seconds in a week. But the length of 
the day has certainly not varied one second in a year 
since the age of Hipparchus; for we cannot imagine 
von. I. B 
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that the ancient observations could ever deviate an 
hour from the truth. We may hence conclude that, 
in the lapse of three thousand years, tlu^ mass of 
our glolie has not ac(|uired the ten millionth jairt of 
expansion, which the smallest fraction of a degree 
of heat would have communirated. 

The accumulation of ice on the surfaci; of the 
ocean would likewise have oci-asioned a prolonga. 
tion of the length of the day. This cflect would no 
douht l>e diminished under the Arctic eirej-', from 
the proximity of the glacial protulierance to the 
axis ; but its influence would cause a notable dif¬ 
ference. 

After the continued action of the sun has at host 
melted away the great body of ice, a short and du¬ 
bious intiTval of warmth (x-ciirs. In the space of 
a few weeks, only visib'd by slanting and enfeebled 
rays, frost again resumes his tremendous sway. It 
l»egins to snow as early as August, and the whole 
ground is covennl, to tlx' depth of two or three f<!et, 
liefor(> the month of October. Along the shores and 
the bays, the fresh water, poured from rivulets, or 
drained from the thawing of former colhrtions of 
snow, iMHWines quickly converted into solid ice. As 
the cold augments, the air deposits its moisture 
in the form of a fog, which free/x's into a fine gossa. 
mer netting or-spicular icicles, dispersed through 
the atmosphere and extremely minute, that might 
seem to pierce and excoriate the skin. The hoar 
frost settles profusely, in fantastic clusters, on every 
prominence. The whole surface of the sea steams 
like a limekiln,—an appiwanc* called 4he frost- 
mnokc, caused, as in other instances of the produc¬ 
tion of vapour, by the water’s being still relatively 
6 
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warmer tlian tlie incumbent air. At length the 
dispersion of the mist, and con8«>quent clearness of 
the atmosphere, announce tliat the upper stratum 
of th<! sea itself has etxiled to the same standard ; 
a slieiit of ice spreads quickly over the smooth ex¬ 
panse, and often gains the thickness of an inch in a 
single night. The darkness of a prolonged winter 
now broods impMietrably over the frozen continent, 
unless the moon chance at times to obtrude her faint 
rays, vrhi< !i only discover the horrors and wide de¬ 
solation of the .scene. The wretehed settlers, cover¬ 
ed with a load of bear-skins, remain crowded and 
immured in their hut, every chink of which they 
carefully stop against the piercing external cold; 
and, cowering about the stove or the lamp, they 
seek to doze away the tt'dious night. Their slen¬ 
der stock of provisions, though kept in the .sam<‘ 
apartment, is often frozen so hard as to require to 
lie cut by a hatchet. The whole of the inside of 
their hut becomes lined with a thick crust of ice; 
and, if they happen for an instant to open a win¬ 
dow, the moisture of tin? confined air is immediately 
precipitab'd in the form of a shower of snow. As 
the frost continues to pinitdraU; dt^piT, the rocks are 
heard at a distance to split with loud explosions. 
The sleep of death seems to wrap up the scene in 
utter and oblivious ruin.* 


• “ TUe sound of voices which, during the cold weather, 
could he heard at a much greater distance than usual, 
served now and then to break the silence which reigned 
around us; a silence far different from that peaceable com¬ 
posure which characterizes the landscape of a cultivated 
country; it was the death-like stillness of the most dreary 
desolation, and the total absence of animated existence.” 
Parry. During the winter at Melville Island, people were 
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At length the sun reappears above the horizon; 
but his languid l)eains rather bf'tray the wide waste 
than brighten the prospect. By degrees, however, 
the farther progress of the frost is (;hecked. In the 
month of May, the famished inmates venture to 
leave their hut, in quest of fish on the margin of 
the sea. As the sun acquires elevation, his power 
is greatly increased. The snow gradually wastes 
away—the ice dissolves apace—and vast fragments 
of it, detai^hed from the <*lifrs, and undermiued be¬ 
neath, precipitate themselves oil the shores with the 
crash of thunder. The ocean is now mibound, and 
its icy dome broken up with tremendous rupture. 
The enormous fields of ice, thus set afloat, are, by 
the violence of winds and currents, again dissevered 
and dispersed. Sometimes, impelled in opposite di¬ 
rections, they approach, and strike with a mutual 
shock, like the crush of worlds,—sufiicient, if op¬ 
posed, to reduce to atoms, in a moment, the proud¬ 
est monuments of human power. It is im{K>ssible 
to picture a situation more awful than that of the 
poor crew of a whaler, who see their frail bark 
thus fatally enclosed, expecting immediate and in¬ 
evitable destruction. 

Before the end of June, the shoals of ice in the 
Arctic seas are commonly divided, scattered, and 
dissipated. But the atmosphere is then almost con¬ 
tinually damp, and loaded with vapour. At this 
season of the year, a dense fog generally covers the 


heard conversing at the distance of a mile. This was no 
doubt owing jiartly to the density of the frigid atmosphere ; 
but chiefly to the absence of all obstruction in a scene of 
universal calm and darkness. 
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surface of the sea, of a milder temperature indeed 
than the frost-smoke, yet produced by the inversion 
of the same cause. TJie lower stratum of air, as it 
successively touches the colder l)ody of water, be¬ 
comes chilbnl, and thence disposed to deposit its 
moisture. Such thick fogs, with m(;r(‘ gleams of 
clear weather, infesting tin* northern seas during the 
greater part of tin? summer, nnider their navigation 
extremely dangerous. In tb<‘ course of the month 
of July, the superficial water is at last brought to an 
equilibrium of temperature with the air, and the sun 
now shin(‘s out with a bright and dazzling radiance. 
For some days before the clo.se of the summ<;r, such 
excessive beat is accumulated in the bays and shel¬ 
tered spots, that the tar and pitch are sometimes 
melted, and run down the ship’s sid<«. 

Notwithstanding th<! .shortness of the summer in 
the high latitudes, the air on land becomes often op- 
pnssively sultry. This excessive heat, l)eing con¬ 
joined with moisture, engenders clouds of mosqui¬ 
toes, from the stings of which the Laplanders are 
forced to seek refuge in their huts, where they enve¬ 
lop*! themselv<!s in dense smoke. Humidity marks the 
general character of the Arctic regions, which are 
covered during th<> greater part of the year with chil¬ 
ling fogs. The sky seldom appears clear, <!xcept for 
a few weeks in winter, when the cold at the surface 
becomes most intense. Yet the rigour of that season 
is not felt so severely as the thermometer would in¬ 
dicate. When the temperature is lowest, the air is 
commonly calm, and, then!fore, abstracts less heat 
from the body than the exposure to a strong wind of 
much inferior coldness. The providence of the na¬ 
tives serves to mitigate the hardships they have to 
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suffer. The Esquimaux, on tlie approach of winter, 
cut the liard ice into tall squar<‘ bhx'ks, with which 
they construct regular spacious domes, connected 
with other smaller ones, for the various pin poses of 
domestic economy. They shapi* the inside with care, 
and give it an even glossy surfac<( by the affusion of 
water. The snowy wall soon l)ei»mes a solid con¬ 
crete mass, which, being a slow conductor, checks 
the access of cold, while it admits a suflicient jwrtion 
of light. It may also be remarked, that the exter¬ 
nal darkness prevails only during a part of the day. 
Since twilight obtains whenever the sun is less de¬ 
pressed than llldegrees l)elow the horizon, the limits of 
entire oliscuration occur in the latitudes of 84.J° and 
4fl^° ; in the former at mid-day in the ivinter soIstic(“, 
and in the latter at midnight in the solstice of sum¬ 
mer. Bi^twwn these extremes the atmosphere at 
the opposite seasons glows to a greater or a less 
extent, from the middle of the day or of the night. 
Accordingly, Captain Parry’s party, during their 
detention at Melvilh; Island, in the latitude of 
74 ° 40', found, that in clear weather, al>out noon, 
they iMiuld easily, in the depth of winter, read the 
smallest print on deck. This position corresponds 
to the alternating parallel of 58° 20', which nearly 
reaches Orkiu'y, when; the transparency of the nights 
in the height of summer is well known. The ap¬ 
proach of twilight is, besides, advanced in the frozen 
regions by the superior refractive power of a very 
dense atmosphere, 'fhe horizontal refraction usually 
raises the lower limb of the sun and moon about the 
twelfth part of their diameters, and often gives it a 
wavy and fantastic outline. Hence the reappear¬ 
ance of those luminaries is hastened within the Arc. 
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tic circle, tliougli the quantity of anticipation has 
been much exaitgerated. 

Tile ic.e whicli ohslriicts the navigation of the 
Arctic seas consists of two very different kinds; the 
one pnahici'd by the i-ongelation of fresh, and the 
other by that of salt water. In tliosi' inhospitable 
tracts, the snow which annually falls on the islands 
or continents, being again dissolved by the progrm 
of the suiiuner’s heat, |Kmrs forth nuni(‘rous rills and 
limpid streams, which <-oll(!Ct along the indented 
shores, and in the dis-p bays enclosed by precipitous 
rocks. There, this clear and gelid water soon frisjzes, 
!Uid ev(?ry succe.ssive year su(>plies an additional in¬ 
vesting crust, till, after the lapse ptThaps of seviiral 
centuries, the icy mass rises at last to the size and 
asjiect of a mountain, commensurate with the eleva¬ 
tion of the adjoining cliffs. The melting of the snow, 
which is afterwards dejiosited on such enormous 
bliMtks, likewise contributes to their growth; and, by 
filling up the accidental holes or crevices, it renders 
the whole structure compact and uniform. Mean¬ 
while the principle of destruction has already lieguii 
its operations. The ceaseless agitation of the sea 
gradually wears and undermines the base of the icy 
mountain, till, at length, by the action of its own 
accumulated weight, when it has perhaps attained 
an altitude of a thousand, or even two thousand 
feet, it is torn from its frozen chains, and precipitat¬ 
ed, with tremendous plunge, into the abyss below. 
This mighty launch now floats like a lofty island on 
the ocean; till, driven southwards by winds and 
currents, it instuisibly wastes and dissolves away in 
tlie wide Atlantic?. 

Such, I conceive, to be the real origin of the icy 
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mountains or ieeherg$, entirely similar in their for. 
mation to glacier a which occur on the flanks of 
the Alps and the Pyrenees. They consist of a clear, 
compact, and solid ice, which has the fine yreen tint 
verging to blue, which ice or water, when very pure 
and of a sufficient depth, always assumes. From 
the cavities of these icebergs, the crews of the north, 
em whalers are accustomed, by means of a hose, or 
flexible tube of canvass, to fill their casks easily with 
the finest and softest water. Of the same species 
of ice, the fragments which are picked up as they 
float on the surface of the ocean yield the adventur. 
ous navigator the most refreshing beverage.* 

It was long disputed among the learned, whether 
the waters of the omtui are capable of being congeal¬ 
ed ; and many frivolous and absurd argiunents, of 
course, were advanced to prove the impossibility of 
the fact. But the question is now completely re¬ 
solved ; and the freezing of sea-water is established 
both by observation and experiment. The product, 
however, is an imperfect sort of ice, easily distin. 
guishable from the result of a regular crystallization: 
it is porous, incompact, and imperfectly diaphanous. 
It consists of spicular shoots, or thin flakes, which 
detain within their interstices the stronger brine; 
and its granular spongy texture has, in fact, the ap¬ 
pearance of congealed syrup, or what the confection¬ 
ers call water-ice. This saline ice can, therefore, 
never yield pure water ; yet, if the strong brine im¬ 
prisoned in it be first suffered to drain off slowly. 


• The water which flows from those Arctic glaciers, be¬ 
comes frozen again on the approach of winter, and forms 
along the coast a thick stratum of blue solid ice, imbedded 
in the beach, and from six to ten feet under the sur&ce. 
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the loose mass that remains will melt into a brack¬ 
ish liquid, which in some cases may be deemed 
potable.* 

To congeal sea-water of the ordinary saltness, or 
containing nearly the thirtieth part of its weight of 
saline matter, it requires not an extreme cold; this 
process taking effect about the 27th degree on Fah¬ 
renheit’s scale, or only five degree below the freez¬ 
ing-point of fresh water. Within the Arctic circle, 
therefore, the surface of the ocean being never much 
wanner, is, in the decline of the summer, soon cool¬ 
ed down to the limit at which congelation com¬ 
mences. About the end of July, or the beginning 
of August, a sheet of ice, perhaps an inch thick, is 
formi^ in the space of a single night. The frost now 
maintains asctmdency, and shoots its increasing en¬ 
ergy in all directions, till it has covered the whole 
extent of those seas with a solid vault to the depth 
of several fi'ct. But,-on the return of spring, the 
penetrating rays of the sim gradually melt or soften 
that icy floor, and render its substance friable and 
easily disrupted. The first strong wind, creating a 
swell in the ocean, then breaks up the vast continent 
into large fields, which are afterwards shivered into 
fragments by their mutual collision. This general¬ 
ly happens early in the month of June; and a few 
weeks are commonly sufficient to disperse and dis- 

• Captain Parry remarked, that the superficial water 
near melting ice had scarcely any trace of saltness. In 
other observations made about the end of .July, he disco¬ 
vered the water at the surfime to contain only the jSOth 
part of its weight of salt; but under ten &thoms the pro¬ 
portion had increased to the 39th, and at the depth of 300 
&thoms to the 37th part. 'Pbe IHable ice of sea-water was 
found to bold the 115th part of salt. 
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solve the floatin^r ice. The sea is at last open, for a 
short arid duhious interval, to the jiursuits of the 
adventurous mariner. 

While icelierga are thus the slow growth of ages, 
the fields or shoals of saline ice are annually formed 
and destroyed. The ice generated from incdted snow 
is hard, jK*llncid, and often swells to enormous height 
and dimensions. But th<‘ concretion of salt water 
wants solidity, clearness, and strength, and never 
rises to any very considerahle thickness. It seldom 
floats during more than part of the y(>ar ; though, in 
some cold seasons, the scattered fragments may Ik- 
surprised by the early frost, and preserved till the 
following summer. 

The whale-fishers enumerate several varieties of 
the salt-water ice. A very wide expanse of it tln-y 
call a _/?«/(/, and one of smaller dimensions a 
When a field is dissevered hy a suhaijueous or frrown 
swell, it breaks into numerous pieces, seldom ex¬ 
ceeding forty or fifty yards in diameter, which, taken 
collectively, are termed a pack. This pack again, 
when of a broad shajie, is called a patch; and, when 
much islongated, a stream. The jau-ks of ice are 
crowdt*d and heaped together hy violent winds; hut 
they again separate and spread asunder in calm 
weather. If a ship can sail freely through tin? float¬ 
ing pieces of ice, it is calh-d drifUice; and the ice 
itself is said to he loose or open. When, from the 
effect of abrasion, tin- larger blocks of ice are crum¬ 
bled into minute fragments, this mllection is called 
brash-ice. A portion of ice rising above the com¬ 
mon level is termed a hummock, Iwing produced by 
tile squeezing of one pieix- over another. Tliese hum¬ 
mocks or protuberances break the uniform surface 
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of the ict*, and give it a most diversified and fantas¬ 
tic apf)earance. TJiey are numerous in the heavy 
packs, and alotig tlie edges of ice-fieJds, reaeliing to 
the height of thirty fwt. The term dwige is applied 
by tlu‘ sailors to the soft and incoherent crystals 
which the frost forms when it first attacks the ruffled 
surface of the oc('an. As these increase, they have 
some e(re"t, like oil, to still the secondary waves; 
hut they art- prevented from coalescing into a con¬ 
tinuous sheet, by the agitation which still prevails; 
and they form small discs, rounded by continual at¬ 
trition, and scar(!ely three inches iji diameter, called 
paucakes. Sometimes these again unite into circu¬ 
lar jneces, perhaps a loot thick, and many yards in 
circumference. 

The fi(‘lds and other collections of floating ice are 
often discovered at a great distance, by that singu¬ 
lar api^earance on the verge of the horizon, which 
the Dutch seaimm have termed ice-blink. It is a 
stratum of lucid whitenes.s, occasioned evidently by 
the glart! of light reflected obliquely from the surface 
of the ice against the opjwsile atmosphere. This 
shining streak, which looks always brightest in clear 
weather, indicates, to the exp<!rienced navigator, 20 
or .30 miles la-yoiid the limit' of direct vision, not 
only the extent and figure, but even the quality of 
the i«'. The blink from packs of ice appears of a 
pure white, while that which is occasioned by snow- 
fields has some tinge of yellow. 

The mountains of hard and perfect ice are the 
gradual production, perhaps, of many centuries. 
Along the western coast of Greenland, prolonged 
into David's Strait, they form an immense rampart, 
which presents to the mariner a sublime spectacle 
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resembling, at a distance, whole groups of churches, 
mantling castles, or fleets under full sail. Every 
year, hut especially in hot seasons, they are partially 
detached from their seats, and whelmed into the 
deep sea. In Davis’s Strait those iwln'rgs appear 
the most frequent; and alwut Disco Bay, where the 
soundings exceed 3(X> fathoms, masses of such enor¬ 
mous dimensions are met with, that the Dutch sea¬ 
men compare them to cities, and often bestow on 
them the familiar names of Amsterdam or Ilaer- 
lem. They are carried towards the Atlantic by the 
current which generally flows from the north-east, 
and after they reach the warmer water of the lower 
latitudes they rapidly dissolve, and finally disap¬ 
pear, prolsihly in the space of a few months. 

The blocks of fresh-water ice appear black as 
they float; hut show a fine emerald or beryl 
hue when brought up on the deck. Though jicr- 
fectly transparent like /;rystal, they sometimes en¬ 
close threads or streamlets of air-huhblos, extricated 
in the act of congelation. This pure ice, being only 
a fifteenth part lighter than fresh water, must conse¬ 
quently project about one-tenth as it swims on the 
sea. An iceberg of 2000 feet in height would there¬ 
fore, after it floated, still rise 200 feet above the sur¬ 
face of the water. Such, perhaps, may be considered 
as nearly the extreme dimensions. Those moun¬ 
tains of ice may even acquire more elevation at a 
distance from land, Imth from the snow which falls 
on them, and from the copious vapours which pn-ci- 
pitate and congeal on their surface. But in general 
they are carried forwards by the, current which sets 
from the north-east into th^Atlantic, where, bathed 
in a warmer fluid, they rapidly waste and dissolve. 
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It may be shown by experiment, thaf if the water 
in whicli they float had only the temperature of 42°, 
the mass of iex; would lose the thickness of an inch 
every hour, or two feet in a day. Supposing the 
surface of the sea to l>e at 52°, the daily diminution 
of thickness would be doubled, and would therefore 
amount to four feet. An iceberg having 600 feet 
of total elevation would hence, on this probable 
estimate, req lire 150 days for its dissolution. But 
the melting of the ice would be greatly accelerated if 
th<! mass were impelled through the water by the 
action of winds. A velocity of only a mile in an 
hour would triple the ordinary effect. Hence, though 
large bodies of ice are often found near the banks of 
Newfoundland, they seldom advance farther, or 
pass beyond the 48th degree of latitude. Within 
the Arctic regions those stupendous blocks remain, 
by their mere inertia, so fixed on the water, as com¬ 
monly to serve for the mooring of vessels employed 
in the whale-fishery. In simb cases, however, it is 
a necessary precaution to lengthen the cables, and 
ride at some distance from the frozen cliff; because 
the fragments of ice, which the seamen term calves, 
are frequently detached from the under part of the 
mass, and, darting upwards, acquire such a velocity 
in their ascent, that they would infallibly strike 
holes into the ship’s bottom. 

The ice produced from salt water is whitish, po¬ 
rous, and almost opaque. It is so dense, from the 
quantity of strong brineenclosedin its substance, that, 
when floating in the sea, it projects only one-fiftieth 
part above the surface. The porous saline ice has a 
variable thickness, yet seldom exceeding six feet. 
But this saline ice which, during the greatef part of 
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the year, coVters the Arctic seas, is annually formed 
and destroyed ; a small portion of it only, and at 
certain seasons, esc-aping the general wrc k. The 
thaw commonly lasts al>out three months ; and dur¬ 
ing that time the heat of the solar rays, which, though 
oblique, ydt act with unceasing energy, whether ap¬ 
plied directly or through the intervention of the air 
or the water, is sufficient for the dissolution of all 
the ice produced in the course of the autumn, the 
winUT, and the spring. It may he proved hy ex|K!ri- 
ment that, under the Pole itself the power of the 
sun at the solstice could, in the space of a week, 
melt a stratum of five inches of ice. We may hence 
fairly compute th<> annual effect to he sufficient for 
thawing to the depth of forty inches. It should 
likewise be observed, that, oiving to the prevailing 
haziness of the atmosphere in the northern latitudes, 
those singular cold emanations which always dart 
from an azure sky, aM in the more mmperah; cli¬ 
mates diminish the cmorific action of the sun often 
by one-fifth part, (»ii scarcely exist. On this ac¬ 
count, perhaps the estimate of the annual destruc¬ 
tion of Polar ice may l)e swelled to a thickness of 
four feet. 

As heat is absorbed in the process of thawing, so 
it is again evolved in the act of wngelation. The 
annual formation and destruction of ice within the 
Arctic circle, is hence a beautiful provision of Na¬ 
ture for mitigating the excessive inequality of tem¬ 
perature. Had only dry land been there opposed 
to the sun, it would have l>een absolutely scorched 
by his incessant beams in summer, and pinched in 
the darkness of winter by the most intense and pe¬ 
netrating cold. None of the animal or vegetable 
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tribes could have at all supported such extremes. 
But, in the actual arrangement, the surplus heat of 
summer is spent in melting away the ic<!; and its 
deficiency in winter is partly supplied by the influ¬ 
ence of the progress of congelation. As long as ice 
remains to thaw, or water to freeze, the teiniwra- 
ture of the. atmosphere can never vary beyond cer¬ 
tain limits Such is the harmony of the system ; 
and all expciienee and observation forbid us to bt;- 
lieve it to lx? subject to any radical change. Some 
years may chance to form more ice than others, or 
to melt more away; but it were idle to exjject any 
thing like a general or (wrmanent disruption of the 
glacial crust wiiich binds the regions of the north. 
Even were; this ic-e once removed, a similar collw- 
tion would soon succeed, since it is always the ef¬ 
fect, and not the cause, of the disposition of the at¬ 
mosphere, which it really serves to tt'mptT. We 
should be guilty of the most vicious reasoning in a 
circle, if we maintained that fee first cooled the air, 
and that this cold air lu^xt increased the fields of 
ice. 

But, whatever may be the vicissitudes of the 
Polar ice, they cannot, in any sensible manner, 
affect the climates of the lower latitudes. The 
whole circumjacent space w'here frost holds his 
reign, l»ears a very small proportion to the surface 
of the northern hemisphere. Reckoning from the- 
parallel of sixty degrees, it would not exceed the 
eighth part; but, since the gelid region hardly ex¬ 
tends below' the latitude of seventy-five degrees, it 
may be stab'd at the thirty-second part of the he¬ 
misphere. Ob the supposition, therefore, that the 
Arctic cold were all transferred and infused into the 
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atmosphere of the south, it could yet produce no 
visible alteration of climate. 

Even if we imagined with Mr Scoresbv, that, 
during the years 1816 and 1817, two thousand 
square leagues of ice have disappeared in the Green, 
land seas between the parallels of seventy-four and 
eighty degrees, this extent would still scarcely ex¬ 
ceed half the surface of Ireland. It may be calcu¬ 
lated, that the loss of heat on our globe, oc(«sioned 
by a total eclipse of the sun, reckoning this only 
equivalent to a complete obscuration for the space 
of a single hour, is as much as would he absorbed 
by the thawing of a circle of ice 500 miles in dia¬ 
meter, and 150 feet thick. This quantity surpasses 
at least sixty times the ice-fields dispersed from 
Greenland, blowing them the mean thickness of 
thirty feet; and yet the temperature of the air is 
never depressed more than a degree or two during 
the continuance of any solar eclipse. 

But the idea is quite chimerical, that any winds 
could ever transport the Polar influence to our 
shores. It may be proved, from the results of ac¬ 
curate experiment, that a current of air flowing 
over a warmer surface, whether of land or water, 
becomes, in the space of an hour, penetrated with 
tlie same temperature through a stratum of eighty 
feet; though the limit of actual contact, or of mu- 
tual attrition, is confined to a surface not exceeding 
the 500th part of an incli in tliickness. If we as. 
sign to it the height of a mile, which is a most ample 
allowance, it would lose all its sharpness, and ac. 
> quire the standard heat in the course of sixty-six 
hours. Admitting this wind to travel at the rate 
even of twenty miles each hour, it would conse- 
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qucntly spend all its frigorific action in a tract of 
ia20 miles. The gales from the remotest north 
must thus discharge their store of cold into the 
German Sea or the Atlantic Ocean. Nor could 
such impressions, though continued through a course 
of ages, have the smallest power to chill the super¬ 
ficial water; for the moment any portion of this 
was cook'd, it would, from its increased density, 
sink down into the vast abyss. The surface would 
not be affected till after the i-ooling had, in its pro¬ 
gress, pervaded the whole mass from the bottom 
upwards. According to the calculations of La- 
plai'c, founded on a comparison of the theory of tides 
with actual observation, the mean depth of the 
ixTaii excctds ten English milt's. Supposing, there¬ 
fore, a wind blowing from some northerly point, 
and ten degrees colder than the water, were to sweep 
over the Atlantic six months every year, at the rate 
of fifteen miles an hour, it would take 220 years to 
cool that vast Iwdy of water only a single degree. 

Some persons have imagined that the mountains 
or islands of ice, which are occasionally drifted into 
the Atlantic Ocean, must be sufficient, by their fri¬ 
gorific influence, to modify the character of our cli.» 
mate. One of tlie first who advanced that opinion 
was the ingenious Eichard Bradley, fellow of the 
Royal Society, and professor of botany in the uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge. In “ A Survey of the An¬ 
cient Husbandry and Gardening, cwllected from the 
Greek and Roman Writers,” printed in octavo at 
London in 1725, he introduces the following re¬ 
markable passage;— 

“ I the rather mention the case of winds becom¬ 
ing cold by mixing with the effluvia of snow or 

c 
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ice, because I have made some remarks upon the 
tempestuous weather, which often happens about 
the end of May, or in June, which has in all my 
observations Iieen brought in by westerly winds; 
and again, I as surely find, that at such times large 
islands of ice and snow are passing to the south¬ 
ward in the Western Ocean, as I have been inform¬ 
ed by several captains of ships that were then com¬ 
ing from our plantations to England. Some of 
these islands are so large as to measure sixty miles 
in length, and yielding so great a vapour, that ^for 
a day’s voyage on one side of them, the weather has 
lH!en so hassy that the mariners could not discover 
what they wen;; and this was accompanied with so 
much «)ld, that tliey imagined they had mistaken 
in their a«-counts, and got several degre«*s too far 
towards the north; but a day or two explained the 
matter, and gave them an opportunity of surveying 
what they had l)e<‘n so much surprised at. Now, 
considering the extraordinary heat of the sun, at 
the season these appear, the vapour must be very 
considerable that rises from them, and it is no won¬ 
der then, that, as it expands itsidf, it presses the air 
with violence enough to cause tempests and carry 
cold along with it.” 

But a little reflection will convince us that such 
remote influence on our climate must be quite in¬ 
significant. At a very wide estimation, the surface 
of ice exposed to the winds could never exceed the 
thousandth part of the whole expanse of the At¬ 
lantic Ocean ; consequently the general tempera¬ 
ture of the air would not be altered the fortieth 
part of a degree. Nor could this minute impression 
be U’afted to our shores, being invariably spent in 
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the length of the voyage. The opinion which Mr 
Bradley entertained near a hundred years ago 
might have been tolerated in the infancy of physical 
science; but that the same notion should be revived, 
and proclaimed with confidence at this day, may 
well excite surprise. 

These reasonings, which suggested themselves on 
the oecasiot; of the sailing of the first expedition sent 
by government to explore the Arctic seas, have been 
singularly confirmed by the results of the late da¬ 
ring voyages. Captain Parry, by the most vigilant 
exertions indeed, succeeded, during the brief in¬ 
terval of an open .season, to advance from Baffin's 
Bay, by Lancaster Sound, above 400 miles west¬ 
wards, through floating masises of ice, on the pa. 
rallel of degrees ; but this distance is probably 
not the third part of the whole space between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. All the subse¬ 
quent attempts of that able navigator to penetrate 
any farther in the same direction liave proved un¬ 
successful ; and his last arduous scheme of reaching 
the Pole, by dragging boats over an expanse of rough 
and broken ice, utterly failed. The utmost la¬ 
bour and incited exertions of the crews scarcely 
enabled him to proceed, in 1827, three degrees north¬ 
wards from Spitzbergen, and attain the latitude of 
82° 45', not far beyond the usual resort of the Green¬ 
land whalers. Captain Weddell, without the stimu¬ 
lant of national reward, had, four years btiforC, the 
resolution to penetrate to a very grisat height in the 
opposite hemisphere, which is ^w'ays considered 
colder and less accessible than the northern, having 
advanced to the latitude of 74° 15' in an open sea. 

On the hypothesis that the quantities of ice which 
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•dicumlKT the Arctic seas have be<'n accumulating 
t()r a long succession of years, it is assumed as a fact, 
that throughout Europe a milder and rao'^ geiiial 
climate had formerly prevailed. A closer in8pe<‘- 
tion of the details, liowever, will show this suppo¬ 
sition to be destitute of any solid support. One 
hears continual complaints, indeed, of the altered 
ewndition of the seasons, esp«;eia]|y from elderly 
|)ersons, whose- leodily frame has lee-e-enne more sus¬ 
ceptible to the irapre-ssions of cedd ; Imt similar la¬ 
mentations have been repe-ated by the- jKM-ts and the 
vulgar from the- earlie-st times. If we liste-ne-d im- 
pliatly to sue-h querulous de-claime^rs, we- shemid 
believe that Nature has spe-nt all her fire-s, and is 
hastening fast into de-e-ay. Immense Ibre-sts, it is said, 
anciently clothe-d the highe-st traetts of this island anel 
othe-r northe,-m e-ountrie\s, where; se-arcely a tree can 
now be- made to grow. The- pe-rieid of vintage was 
in former age-s several we-e-ks t-arlie;r in Krane-e- than 
set present; vine-yards were planter! during the time 
of the Romans in various parts of the south of Eng¬ 
land, whew at this day e!ve-n hops are raised with 
difTiculty; euid the; sides of many hills in Se-utlitnd 
leear evident traces of the plough, which have ia-en 
long since abandoned irretrie-vably to the elusky 
heath. 

But, in answer to sue-h allegations, it may be ob¬ 
served, that a pate-h of wewd will not thrive in cold 
situations, merely for want etf the shelter which is 
afforded by extensive plantations. In Swede-n and 
Norway, whii-h are mostly covered with natural fo¬ 
rests, it has Wc-ome an object of police to prevent 
their indise-riminate destruction. The timber in thos<- 
sylvan countries is cut at stated periods of its growth. 
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and in detacJied portions; the vacant spaces being 
left as nurseries, etulKwomed amidst an expanse of 
tall trees. Some plat^es in Sweden, wliere the fo¬ 
rests liave be<-n acridentally destroyed by fir<>, pr*‘- 
S(>nt the image of sterility and of wide desolation. 

It is probabh! that tlie vines grown in ancient 
times were coarser and hardier plants than those 
which are now cultivated. A sim ilar observation ex- 
U'nds to all tl.-' products of gardening. A succession 
of diligent culture softens the chanuto of the vege¬ 
table tribes, and renders them more delicate, while 
it h(‘ightens the flavour of their fruit. The Roman 
soldiers stationed in Britain would naturally prefer 
wine, their accustomed beverage, however harsh and 
poor, to th(! cervisia, or unpalatable ale brewed by 
th<‘ rude arts of the natives. 

The marks of tillage left on our northern hills 
prove only the wretched states of agriculture at a 
remote jxsriod. For want of a proper system of ro¬ 
tation, and the due application of manure, the starv¬ 
ing bsnajitry were then tempted to bsar up with the 
plough every virgin spot they could find, and, after 
extratsting from it a pitiful crop or two of oats, to 
abandon it to a lasting sterility. The catths in those 
days, having no sort of provedder through the win¬ 
ter but dry straw, were quite fecsble and exhausbsd 
in the spring. The soil, too, was very stiflj from 
want of repeated and seasonable tillage. Under 
such circumstances, it affords no proof of any great 
heat, that the slothful peasants, oppressed with a 
load of clothes, usually began their operations in th<* 
field before sunrise, while preparing the ground for 
the reception of the barley jM?ed. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the precise condi- 
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tion of the weather in distant ages. The thermo¬ 
meter was not invented till 15JK), by the celebrated 
Sanctorio; nor was that valuable instrument re¬ 
duced to a correct standard before the year 172^, by 
the skill of Fahrenheit. We have hence no olwer- 
vations of temperature which go further back than 
a wmtury. Prior to this period, we must glean our 
information from the loose and scanty notices which 
are scattered through the old chronicles relative to 
the state of the han'est, the quality of the vintage, 
or the enduranct! of frost and snow in the winter. 
Great allowance, however, should be made for the 
.spirit of exaggeration and the love of the marvellous 
which infect all those rude historical monuments. 

On glancing over the incidental notices of the state 
of the weather, it is obvious that no material change 
has taken plaiH^ fur the last thousand years in the 
climate of Europe; but we may conj»‘cture that it 
has gradually acquired rather a milder character; 
at least its exct!ssive severity appears on the whole 
to be of rarer occurrence. The weather stiems not 
to affect any precise <»urse of succession, although 
two or more years of remarkable heat or cold often 
follow consecutively; yet there can be no doubt, that 
series of atmospheric changes, however complicated 
and perplexing, are as determinate in their nature 
as the revolutions of the celestial bodies. When the 
science of meteorology is more advanced, we shall, 
" perhaps, by discovering a glimpse of those vast cycles, 
which result from the varied aspects of the sun com¬ 
bined with the feebler influence of the moon, be at 
length enabled to predict, with some degree of pro¬ 
bability, the condition of future seasons. The in¬ 
termediate period of nine years, or the semi-revolu- 
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tion nearly of the lunar nodes and apogee, proposed 
by Toaldo, siiems not to be altogether destitute of 
foundation. Thus, of the years remarkably cold, 
1622 was succeeded, after the interval of four pe¬ 
riods or 36 years, by 1658, whose severity lasted 
through the following year. The same inten'al brings 
us to 1695, and five periods mort? extends to 1740, 
—a very famous cold year ; three periods now come 
dowTi to 1767, nine years more to 1776. and eighteen 
years more to 1794, the «-old continuing through 
1795 . Of the hot years it may be observed, that 
four periods of nine y(!ars t'xteud from 1616 to 16.52, 
and three such again to 1679. From 1701 to 1718 
therfewas an interval of 17 years, or very nearly 
two periods, while three p«‘riods reach to 1745, ano¬ 
ther period to 1754, and one more falls on 1763; 
and from 1779 to 17811 there are jjist aiine years. 
The year 1818 w'ould therefore correspond to 1701, 
1719 , and 1746 , and consequently very nearly to 
I 7 I 8 . Again, the years 1784,1793,1802, ajid 1811, 
at the intervals of successive periods, were all of 
them remarkably warm. A cycle of 54 years, in¬ 
cluding therefore six of these subordinate periods, 
has lately been proposed with much confidence, but 
apparently on slender grounds. 

If the climate had undergone any real change in 
the more temperate parts of Europe, a correspond¬ 
ing alteration, with very distinct features, must in¬ 
evitably have taken place in the Arctic regions. 
But a dispassionate inquiry discovers no circumstan¬ 
ces which at all clearly point at such a conclusion. 
On this head we may readily satisfy ourselves, by 
a short retrospect of the principal facts which have 
been recorded by voyagers. 
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Oreenland, in its position and general outline, 
appears to resemble the vast promontory of South 
America. From Cape Farewell, a small isL .d, di¬ 
vided from the shore by a narrow inlet called Staa- 
ten H(M‘lf, in the latitude of 00'^ it stretches, in a 
north-westerly direction, about 200 miles, to Cape 
Desolation, and then nearly northwards to Good 
Haven, in latitiuU- 05where it inclines, nearly 
a |)oint towards the east, iis far as the island of 
Disco, which (Kvupies a s]>aeioiis bay, between the 
latitudes of 07" and 71"'- in Davis’s Strait. Thenct' 
the continent extends almost due north, iH-yond the 
latitude of 70 °, till it is lost in tin; recesses of Haf- 
fin’s Bay. On the; other side, Gretndand .stretches 
about north-north-(‘iist .‘hN> inih's. but with a ^r(‘at 
sinuosity, till nearly opposite to Iceland, in the la¬ 
titude of 04°, and now advance's almost north-east 
to the latitude of 7o°> when, suddenly liendiiig to 
the north, it holds this direction l)eyoj)d Spitzber- 
gen and the latitude of 00". The coast is every¬ 
where bold and rocky, like that of Norway; and 
the interior of the country consi.st8 of clustering lofty 
mountains, covered with eternal snows. Bu^ the 
western side, which forms Davis’s Strait, is indent¬ 
ed with numerous bights, (Tceks, and fiords or 
firths, which, for the .space of two or tlu'ee months 
each year, look verdant, and yield tolerable pa.stur- 
age. The eastern shore, again, which properly 
Iwunds the Greenland seas, can rarely t)e approach¬ 
ed by the whalere, as the accumulated stream of 
ice, which in summer is constantly drifting from 
the north-east, creates a formidable barrier. The 
position of this icy boundary, though nearly parallel 
to the land, is not absolutely fixed, but varies within 
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wrtain limits in difforent years. The late survey 
by Mr Scoresby was therefore! not very satisfactory. 

In Davis’s Strait, the whalers generally resort to 
Disco Bay. or push farther iiortli; sometimes as far 
as the latitude of to the variable! margin of the 
great iey e-emtine-iit. On the either sid- of Oreen- 
land, aliout tlie meridian of e'ight degre-e's e'ast from 
Gre'enwie!h, th, iess ill warm sewoiis, retires to the 
latitude' eif iM'yoiiel Hakluyt’s lleeidlaiid, at the 
extre'mity of Spitzlierge-n ; while', at othe'r times, it 
advaiu'e's as far south on the' same’ line as the' lati¬ 
tude of 70 '’, e'live'leiping the- whole eif that island, but 
forming Ih'Iow it a wide' bay, e'alled the' Wlmlr- 
fixher’n Itfghf, eni the' paralh'l eif Be'iir Island. The 
forme'r are! e'alle'el open anei the' lalte'r r/oxc se'asons. 
In ope'ii se'asems, tlie' ships e'lnployeid in thi'sc fish¬ 
eries find a e-hanni'l from 20 to ,W leagues wHde, 
through whii'h they shoot forward along the shores 
of iSpitzla'rge'ii, till they re'ai'h the latitude! of 78° or 
79°, where the whales are' most abundant. The 
e'hase' of these animals, in the: Gre-eiiland .se'as at least, 
seldom lasts alKive' twei months, eemime'iieiiig general¬ 
ly at the end of April and terminating with June, 
when the'y usually disa]ipe’iii, anel the prevalence of 
dense fogs rende-rs the! navigation very dangerous. 
In Davis’s Strait, the fishery continues often for two, 
or even three months lemger. Mr Seem'sby thinks 
it were better if our Greenland ships, like the Dutch 
and other foreigners, be'gaii their voyage somewhat 
later than has become tlie prae'tice. In close sea¬ 
sons, the hardy navigator is obligi'd, with imminent 
peril and hazard, to imjiel his ship, by under 

a press of sail, and a.ssisted by ropes and saws, 
through the drift-ice whh'h Ixirders the great bar¬ 
rier, endeavouring to follow encry vein of water that 
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runs nearly in the required direction. If he fail 
in this attempt, he must forego the chance of a pro¬ 
fitable voyage, and content himself with the hum¬ 
bler pursuit of catching seals. 

The space over which the line of ice may be sup¬ 
posed to oscillate in the Greenland seas, exfonds 14U0 
miles from Cap<‘ Farewell to 200 miles beyond Jan 
hlayen’s Island, which it includes, and has a mean 
breadth of at>out 80 miles. Such is the exfont of 
the mere surplus ice formed and dissolved from year 
to year,—('xcet'ding the whole surface of Great Bri¬ 
tain. Hence the quantity melted or liberated during 
the years 1816 and 1817 l>ore no very considerable 
proportion to the ordinary fluctuating mass. It is 
therefore evident, that whatever may be the casual 
variations of the frozen expanse, no mighty altera¬ 
tion has yet taken plact' in the climate and condi¬ 
tion of the Arctic seas. 

If we compare the journals of former navigators, 
we shall be convinced that all the changes of the 
Polar ice are periodutal, and are again repeated at 
no very distant intervals of time. We may pass 
over the pretensions of some Dutch captains, who 
alleged that they had been carried by winds or cur¬ 
rents as tar north as the latitude of 88°, or even that 
of 89° 40', and consequently only twenty miles from 
the Pole; since their estimate, at all times rude, 
from observations with the fore-staff, was then found¬ 
ed on mere dead reckoning after a continuation of 
foggy weather. Davis, in 1587, ascended, in the 
strait which deservedly bears his name, to the lati¬ 
tude of 72° 12', where he found the variation 
of the compass to be 82° •west, or nearly the 
same as at present In 1616, Baffin advanced, 
in the same quarter, as high as the latitude of 78 
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degrees. Hudson had, nine years before, pene¬ 
trated in the Greenland seas to the latitude of 81°, 
and seen supposed land as high as that of 82° 
lying to the north-east of Spitzliergen. But it is 
mortifying to remark how little progress has been 
made in geographical discovery since those early and 
intrepid adventurers explored the Arctic regions 
with their humble barks, which seldom exceeded 
the size of fifty tons. We must pass over a very 
long interval to obtain authentic information. In 
1751 , Captain M'Callam, whom Mr Barrington 
calls a scientific seaman, sailed without obstruction 
from Hakluyt’s Headland as high as the latitude 
of 83,^°, where 1 m‘ found an open sea; and the wea¬ 
ther being fine, nothing hindered him from piwteed- 
ing farther, but his responsibility to its owners for 
the safety of the ship. Captain Wilson, about the 
end of June 17fi4, having traversed floating ice from 
the latitude of 74° to 81 °, at last found the sea quite 
clear as far as he could descry; and he advanced to 
the latitude of 83°, till, not meeting with any whales, 
and iH'giiining to apprehend some danger, he shaped 
back his course. At this very time. Captain Guy, 
after four days of foggy weather, was likewise car¬ 
ried to the same point. The Polar .s<;as at this pe¬ 
riod must indeed have l)een remarkably open; for 
one of the most extraordinary and l>est-authcnticated 
voyages was performed in 1734 by Mr Stephens, a 
very skilful and accurate observer, whose testimony 
is put beyond all manner of doubt by the cool judg¬ 
ment of the late astronomer-royal, Dr Maskelyne. 
This navigator informed him, that about the end of 
May he was driven olf Spitsbergen by a southerly 
wind, which blew for several days, till he had reach- 
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ed the latitude of 84i°; and that in the whole of 
this run he met with little ice and no drift-wood, 
and did not find the cold to be anywise excessive. 
In different sulwequent years, the Grwnland whalers 
have advancxMl to the latitude of (11 or 82 degrees. 
This was actmmplished even in 17(58; although, ac¬ 
cording to Kerguelin, the whole spac(> between Ice¬ 
land and the opposite coast was then frozen over. 
The year 1773> or that in which Captain Phipps 
performed his voyage, was still more favourable for 
approaching towards the North Pole. In 180(5, the 
elder Mr Scori«by siscended to the latitude of 81" 
MV; but in the followng year he could not proceed 
farther than the parallel of 78.)". In 1811, the 
higher latitudes were again a<‘cessibh>; and, after a 
short interval, the summers of 181i5,181(5, and 1817, 
are represented as open seasons; though none of the 
whalers have now |H“netrated so far into the north 
as had been done in many former years, and jmrti- 
cularly in 1754. 

In this plain statement, one can pt'reeive no de¬ 
cided symptoms of any general or progressive ten¬ 
dency towards a dissolution of the Polar ice. The 
frozen border alters its position from one year to 
another, and probably returns again to the same li¬ 
mits after certain short periods of time. Such fluc¬ 
tuations are analogous to the incessant changes which 
affect the state of the weather in the more tempe¬ 
rate regions. The complex system of winds moulds 
the climate, and varies the features of the seasons 
over the globe. It is a common remark of those 
who frequent the Polar seas, that they find always 
the least obstruction from ice when the preceding 
winter has been very severe in the more southern 
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latitudes. In the year 176fi, though the frost had 
proved most intense through the rest of Europe, the 
whalers r(?ai;hcd a high latitude; and, not to mul- 
tiply instances, the three seasons preceding 1818, 
reckoned v<‘ry open, succeeded to winters notori¬ 
ously cold and protracted. Nor is it difficult to 
discern the reason of this seeming paradox ; for our 
s»>vcrc winters are occasioned hy the prevalence of 
northerly winds, which must arrive at the Polar 
seas from the south, and consequently transport so 
much warmth to them as may check the usual ri¬ 
gour of the frost. 

The main argument, however, brought to prove 
the di'mrioration of the Arctic cliinab", is drawn 
from the supposed existence of a colony, which had 
onw i1uurisli(!d on the eastern coast of Gr<*nland, 
but has, for stweral centuries, become extinct; all 
access to its remains being at length completely 
barred by the atyumulation of i<!e. This tale, 
which seems to have ow<!d its birth to Torfeeus, the 
historian of Norway, has obtained very general cre¬ 
dence. Yet, a soljer examination of the early Sagas, 
or northcni chronicles, so full of wond<.-r and fable, 
will show that there is no solid reason for entertain¬ 
ing such a notion, or Isdieving that the first settle¬ 
ment of Greenland was made on the east side of the 
continent. The whole contexture of the original 
narrative indicates the very opposite conclusion. 

After the North had ceased to send forth her nu¬ 
merous swarms upon the fertile provinces of the 
Roman empire, the Scandinavian nations, prompted 
by their peculiar situation, b«‘took themselves to a life 
of maritime adventure. Those bold smd hardy pirates 
visited every sea, and pillaged, during a course of 
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nearly three hundred years, all the coasts of Europe, 
from the extremity of Scotland to the shores of Sicily. 
During the first half of the ninth century, they <»n- 
quered the Orkneys, the Shetland and Western Isles 
—obtained possession of Ireland—^plundered England 
and France—and extended their ravages to Italy. 
In 876, the Northmen, or Nomiands, extorted from 
the weakness of the French king the cession of the 
fine province of Neustria, where they quietly set¬ 
tled ; while another party of these fierce invaders 
had occupied the fertile toast of Esthonia, on the 
south side of the Baltic. 

But the visits of those intrepid navigators were 
not «mfined to the richer countries of the south. 
They carried ravens with them, for tin; purpose of 
discovering distant land, by the dirwtion of the 
flight of those powerful and sagacious birds. In 
861, Nadodd, a roving pirak", in one of his voyages 
in the northern seas, happened to be ca-st away on 
an island whicli he called Snotvland. Three years 
afterwards, Gardar and Flocke, two Swedes, visited 
it; and having found a great quantity of drift-ice 
collected on the north side of it, they gave it the 
name of Iceland, which it still beays. But in 874, 
Ingolf and Leif, two famous Norwegian adventur¬ 
ers, carried a colony to this inhospitable region, the 
latter hanng enriched it with the booty which he 
had ravaged from England. Other emigrants, 
whom the disorders of the times drove successively 
from home, resorted in crowds to the new settle¬ 
ment, which became very considerable in the space 
of a few years. 

Iceland itself was able, after the progress of about 
a century, to send out likewise her colonies. Thor- 
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wald, a proud and opulent Norwegian chief, who 
had been lately banished thither from the court for 
some murder commitUid by him, soon died in exile, 
leainng his wealth and his restless spirit to his son 
Eric Raude, or the Red. This youth, actuated by the 
same vengeful passions, killed one of his neighbours 
in a fight, and was obliged to withdraw himself 
from Iceland for the space of three years. In 9112, 
Erie sailed in quest of adventure and disrovery. 
Instructed by the reports of former navigators, he 
directed his course towards the south-west; and, 
after a quick run, he descried two lofty mountains, 
the one covered with snow and tli(“ other cased with 
ice, which he called Huifserken and Rlaaserken, 
or the. White Shirt and the lUm Shirt, and soon 
reached a headland which he doUbh'd ; and having 
entered a spacious creek, he spent the winter on a 
pleasant adjacent island. In the following season, 
pursuing his disroverics, he explored the continent, 
and was delighted with the freshness and verdure of 
its coast. Contrasting this new country with the 
dark rocks of Iceland, h<!'b(‘stowed on it the flatter¬ 
ing appellation of Greenlatid; and, on his return, 
invited settlers to Join him, by circulating the most 
glowing and exaggerated descriptions. With twenty- 
five vessels he sailed baiik again ; but of these only 
fourteen reached their destination. This colony was 
soon augmented, by the arrival of other adventur¬ 
ers, not only from Iceland, but from the Orkneys 
and other islands planted by the Norwegians. In 
the year 999, Leif, a son of Eric Raude, having 
visited the court of Norw'ay, was induced, by the 
zealous and earnest solicitation of King Olaf Tryg- 
geson, to embrace the Christian faith; and, carry- 
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iiig with him some monks, lie found, through their 
ministry, no great difficulty in persuading his father 
and the rest of the settlers to forsake the rites of pa¬ 
ganism. 

The first colony having extended itself along the 
<»ast to a wide firth, another settlement beyond 
that boundary was established farther towards the 
west. The former, lalled Oegfre liygd, or the 
Kastent Setllement, is said to have included, in its 
most flourishing state, twelve parishes and two con¬ 
vents ; and the latter, termed Vestre liifgd, or the 
IVrjttern Setthment, iiintained four parishes. The 
colonists of Greenland were compelled to lead a life 
of hardship and severe privations. Tlii'y dwelt in 
hovels surrounded by mountains of perpiitual ice ; 
they never tasted* bread, but subsisttid on the fish 
which they caught, joined to a little milk obtained 
from their starving cows ; and, with seal-skins and 
the tusks of the walrus, tln-y purchased, from the 
traders W'lio occasionally visited them, tin; wood re- 
quired for fuel and the construction of their huts. 

Combining thii several circumstances together, it 
seems clear that the original colony of Greenland 
iH'gan alwut the southeni promontory, near Cape 
Farewell, and stretched along the coast in a north¬ 
westerly direction. Farther north, and probably as 
high as the latitude of (»()“, the swond settlement was 
formed. For some centuries Iwth of them main¬ 
tained a sort of commercial intercourse with Nor¬ 
way ; but this trade liecame afterwards very much 
reduced, in consequence of its lieing seized as an ex¬ 
clusive privilege of the Danish court. Alxmt the 
year the natives of the country, or Esquimaux 
invaders, whom the Norwegian settlers had in con- 
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tempt called Skrcettings or Mmarfs, attacked the 
western colony, which now claim^ the assistance 
of its elder brother. The scanty population, how¬ 
ever, was enfeebled by such repeated alarms; and 
that dreadful pestilence, termed the Black Death, 
which raged over Europe from the year 1492 to 
1404, at last extended its ravages to Greenland, and 
nearly completed the destruction. In fertile regions 
the w'aste of the human species, is always quickly 
repaired ; but pwr and barren countries can seldom 
recover from the depression of such severe calami¬ 
ties. The colonies which occupiiHi Greenland ap¬ 
pear to have languished near one hundred years af¬ 
terwards, till they l»ecame finally extinct about the 
commemeinent of the sixteenth century. 

But a notion has very generally prevailed, that 
only the western settlement of Greenland had p'rish- 
ed, while the eastern was merely secluded from com¬ 
munication with the rest of the world by a vast lar- 
rier of ice, at length accumulated on its shores. The 
only question lately entertained was, whether these 
ill-fated colonists have sun’ived the eatastrophe, or 
have been suddenly entombed in ice and snow, as 
the unhappy citizens of Herculaneum were anciently 
involved in a dense shower of volcanic ashets. Tre¬ 
mendous stories are told of the east side of Green¬ 
land being now tenanted by giants and stalking 
ghosts. For more than a century past the court of 
Denmark has, at different times, despatched ships 
to search after its lost colony, which, evidently under 
the impression of superstitious aw'e, found it impos¬ 
sible to penetrate on that enchanted coast &rther 
than Cape Discord, in the latitude of 61°. But in 
favourable seasons small boats can, without much 

i> 
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difiSculty, rrepp aloiig the shore to a much higher 
parallel. If any settlers had ever o<x.*apied the nar¬ 
row hays, they might-surely have escaped either in 
their caiws or in sledges. 

The supposed existc-nce of a colony on the east 
side of Greenland is clearly a fable, originating in a 
misapprehension of the import of the designations 
applied severally to the two settlements. The one 
first made lay no doubt to the east, as well as to the 
south of the other; but the ships which resorted 
from Norway held a wesU'rly course for them both. 
Between them a mutual intercourse appears like¬ 
wise to have been maintained, which surely could 
not have taken place had they la^en dividtsl by a 
chain of lofty and impassable mountains covered with 
eternal snow. Traces of those ancient settlements 
are btssides observed even at present scattered along 
the western shores of Gretnland, as low down as the 
latitude of 61°, though not corresponding altogether 
with the poetical d(;scriptions of the Icelandic Sa¬ 
gas. Except the very slight remains of a church, 
the only vestiges now remaining consist of low naked 
walls, which had served as p<>ns for sheltering the 
cattle. 

It may l)e safely affirmed that the settlements 
which, during the last hundred years, the Danes 
have been forming at various points on the west 
side of Greenland, are more numerous and thriving 
than those which existed at any former period. They 
consist of twenty-one colonies, stretching over an ex¬ 
tent of 800 miles. The first establishment is only a 
single &mily, occupying Bear Island, a little to the 
I east of Cape Farewell. Ten other hamlets, com¬ 
posed chiefly of Moravians, are planted at different 
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points, from the latitude of 60* to that of 68°. Three 
settlements are distributed round Disco Bay, about 
the latitude of 69 °; and seven more have been ex¬ 
tended thenw as lar as the latitude of 73°. So far, 
therefore, from the population having lieen extir- 
pated by the increased severity of the climate, the 
truth appears to be, that the present establishments 
on the mast of Greenland extend ten degrees far¬ 
ther north than the ancient settlements at their most 
flourishing period. This advance of the colonies has 
b«m owing, no doubt, to the incrmsed activity of 
the whale fisherim, and to the circumstance of these 
having been lately carried with success into Davis's 
Strait. But there is nothing certainly in their his¬ 
tory which betrays any radical or permanent change 
in the climate of the Arctic regions. The same con¬ 
tinent of ice still remains during the far greater part 
of the year, to bar the access of the navigator to the 
Pole. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Animal and Vegetable Life in the Polar Regions. 

When we contemplate the aspect of the northern 
world,—^bleak, naked, dreary, l>eaten hy the raging 
tempest, and subject to an extremity of cold which, 
with us, is fatal to life and to all hy which life is sup¬ 
ported,—we naturally imagine that animal nature 
must exist there on a small scale, and under diminu¬ 
tive forms. It might be expected, that only a few 
dwarf and stunted species would l)e scattered along 
its melancholy shores, and that life, as it attempt<!d 
to penetrate these realms of desolation, would grow 
faint and expire. But the mighty Architect of nature, 
whose ways and power far surpass human compre¬ 
hension, makes here a full display of his inexhaust¬ 
ible resources. He has filled these naked rocks and 
wintry seas with a swarming profusion of life, such 
as he scarcely brings forth under the most genial 
glow of tropical suns. He has stored them with the 
mightiest of living kings, compared to whose enor¬ 
mous bulk, the elephant and hippopotamus, which 
rear their immense shapes amid the marshy plains 
of the tropics, seem almost diminutive. Even the 
smaller species, as that of the herring, issue forth 
from the frozen depths of the Arctic zone in shoals 
which astonish by their immensity. Moving in close 
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and countless columns, they fill all the southern seas, 
and minister food to nations. Tlie air too is dark¬ 
ened by innumerable flocks of s<‘a-fowl, while, even 
upon the frozen surface of tlu- land, animals of pecu¬ 
liar structure find food suited to their wants. 

By what means, or by what resources, do<!s Nature 
support, amid the frozen world, this immensity of 
life ? Wonderful as are her operations, they are 
always arranged agreeably to the general laws im¬ 
posed upon the universe; and we shall find, in the 
structure and condition of the animal world, the 
pow'crs by which it is enabled to defy this fright¬ 
ful rigour of the elements. Some of the provisions 
by wliich animal frames are adapted to the varying 
extremes of the climate have almost the appearance 
of direct interposition; yet a more profound inves¬ 
tigation always discovers the causes of them to be 
deeply lodged in their physical organization. 

It is on the seas and shores of the Arctic zone 
that we chiefly observe this Ixmndless profusion of 
life; and in conformity with that arrangement by 
which Nature supports the inhabitants of the seas, 
by making them the food of each other, so here also 
we ol)serve a continued gradation of animals, rising 
one alK)ve another, the higher preying upon the lower, 
till food is at last found lor those of largest bulk and 
most devouring appetite. 

The l)asis of subsistence for the numerous tribes 
of the Arctic world is found in the genus medusa, 
which the sailors graphically describe as sea-blubber. 
The medusa is a soft, ela.stic, gelatinous substance, 
spi'cimens of which may be seen lying on our own 
shores, exhibiting no signs of life except that of 
shrinking when touched. Beyond the Arctic circle it 
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increases in an extraordinary degree, and is eagerly 
devoured by the finny tribes of all shapes and sizes. 
By far the most numerous, however, of the medusan 
races are of dimensions too small to Ihj discerned 
without the aid of the; microscope,—^the application 
of which instrument shows them to be the cause of a 
peK'uliar «»lour, which tinges a great extent of the 
Greenland Ses.. This ceelour is olive-gresjn, a?id the 
water is dark and opaque ceempareid to that whie'h 
bears the common e-eriilean huee. These olive wa¬ 
ters occupy about a fourth of the Greemlaiid .Se;a, or 
alwve twenty thousand square miles; andheme-e the; 
number of medusan animale-ules which they cemtain is 
far be^yond calemlatiem. Mr Sewesby estimates that 
two square miles contain 23,l?ftt{,0(K),OOt),()00,()00; 
and as this niunber is beyond the range of human 
words and conceptions, he illustrates it by obse-rv. 
ing, that 80,t)00 persons would have bese-n employ¬ 
ed since the creation in e-ounting it This green 
sea may lee considered as the Polar pasture-ground, 
where whales are always seen in the greatest num- 
leers. These prodigious animals cannot derive any 
direct sulisistenee from such small invisible par¬ 
ticles ; but these form the food of other minute crea¬ 
tures, which then support others, till at length ani¬ 
mals are produced of such size as to afibrd a morsel 
for their mighty devourers. The genus cancer, larger 
in size than the medusa, apj)ears to rank second 
in niunber and importance. It presents itself under 
the various species of the crab, and, above all, of the 
shrimp, whose multitudes rival those of the medu. 
sa, and which in all quarters feed and are fed upon. 
So carnivorous are the propensities of the northern 
shrimps, that joints hung out by Captain Parry’s 
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prow from tlie sidos of the ship were in a few nights 
picked to the very bone; and nothing could be placiHl 
within their reach except bodies of which it was 
desired to obtain tlie skeleton. Many of the zoophy- 
tical and mollusnms orders, particularly actinia, 
sepki, and several six‘ci(s of marine* we>nns, arc also 
enij)Ie>yed in devouring and in affording food to va¬ 
rious eelhe-r animals. 

Amemg the iiuinlK'rless tribes of living things 
which peneple the neerthem seas, one class stands 
highly e*e>nspicuous. These are the; cetacea, compre. 
hemdiiig the large-st of <>xisting animals, and having 
a structure wholly distinct tremi (‘very other species. 
Althemgli the;ir hemie Ik: entirely in the depth of the 
waters, the-y have* sewral features in common with 
the large‘r ejuadruptds. They belong to the Lin- 
neean class of mammalia, or suck-giving animals ; 
they preKluce their young alive; tiu'ir skin is .smooth 
ami without scales; their blood warm; and the flesh 
tastes somewhat like coar.se beef. They have a heart 
with two ventricles, and lungs through which they 
respire; and In'ing unable to separate the air from 
the water, as fishes do by means of their gills, they 
must come to the surface in order to breathe. It is 
thus by no means strictly scientific to call the whale 
a fish •, yet he is entirely an inhabitant of the sea, 
having a tail, though placed in a different position 
from that of ordinary fishes, while his front limbs 
much more resemble fins than legs, and are solely 
(Lseful for pawing the deep. Hems; the vulgar, fol¬ 
lowing a natural and descriptive classification, ob¬ 
stinately continue to give the name of fish to these 
watery monsters. But the most characteristic and 
important feature of the cetacea consists in a thick 
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deep layer of fatty substance, called blubber, lodged 
beneath the skin and surrounding the body, which 
yields, on expression, nearly its own bulk of thick, 
coarse, viscid oil. It is by this covering that Pro¬ 
vident* enables them to defy the most dreadful ex¬ 
tremities of cold, and to preserve a strong ani|nal heat 
even under the eternal ice of the Pole. Yet this sub¬ 
stance, being subservient to the uses of man, has 
roused a dreadful and deadly enemy, who employs 
against them the resources of arf,—a power which the 
mightiest bnital force seeks in vain to oppose. He 
pursues them through ice and tempest, and dyes all 
the northern seas with their blood. They themselves 
are meek, peaceful, sluggish; and man, in the dread¬ 
ful contests which he wages with them, is almost al¬ 
ways the aggressor; yet the rraistance which he then 
encounters is sometimes terrible, and his life is not 
imfrequently the forfeit. 

Among the cetaceous tribes the chief place is due to 
the tp/iale, of all animals “ mightiest that swim the 
,ocean stream." Enormous as his bulk is, rumour and 
the love of the marvellous have represented it as being 
at one time much greater, and the existing race as only 
the degenerate remnant of mightier ancestors. Mr 
Scoresby, however, by collecting various good autho¬ 
rities, has proved that sixty feet was always near¬ 
ly tl^ utmost length of the mysticetus, or great 
Greenland whale. Of 322 individuals, in the cap¬ 
ture of which that gentleman was concerned, none 
occurred of a length exceeding 58 feet; and he 
gives no credence to any rumour of i^ispecimen 
which exceeded 70 feet. Even 60 feAfflplies a 
weight of 70 tons, being nearly that (^hree hun¬ 
dred fat oxen. Of this vast mass, the oil in a rich 
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whale composes about thirty tons, and when, as was 
the case some years ago, that article brought £55 or 
£60 per ton, we may form some idea of the great 
value of the capture; the bones of the head, fins, and 
tail, weigh 8 or 10; the carcass, 30 or 32 tons. The 
oleaginous substance or blublwr, the most valu¬ 
able part of the animal, forms a complete wrapper 
round the whole body, of the thickness of from 
8 to 20 inches. The head is disproportionally 
large, forming about a third of the entire bulk. 
The basis consists of the erown-lwne, from each 
side of which deswnd those immense jaw-bones 
which are sometimes presented to our wondering 
eyes, and which the whalers place on deck as trophies 
of their success, and in order that the fine oil con¬ 
tained in them may ooze from their lower extremities. 
These jaw-bones are from 16 to 20 feet in length, and 
extend along the mouth in a curved line, till they 
meet and form a species of crescent. The lips, nearly 
20 feet long, display^ when open, a cavity capable 
of receiving a ship’s jolly-boat with her crew. The 
whale has no external ear; but, when the skin is 
removed, a small aperture is discerned for the admis¬ 
sion of sound. This sense accordingly is very im¬ 
perfect ; yet the animal, by a quick perception of all 
movements made on the water, discovers danger at a 
great distance. The eyes are proportionally small, 
though the sense of seeing is acute; more so, however, 
through clear water than through an aerial medium. 
But the most unique feature in the structure of this 
animal com^ in the spirades or blow-holes placed 
nearly on ttf^Wpwn of the head. These have been 
compared to n^^ral jets d’eau throwing up water to 
the height of 40 or 50 feet; but the more careful 
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scrutiny of Mr Swrcsby ascertained, that they emit 
only a moist vapour, and are neither more nor less 
than huge nostrils. When, however, this vehement 
breathing or blowing is performed under the sur¬ 
face, a considerable quantity of water is thrown up 
into the air. The sound thus occasioned is the only 
thing like a voic^e emitted by the animal, and, in the 
case of a violent respiration, it resembles the dis¬ 
charge of a cannon. 

The tail is the most active limb of this mighty 
animal, and the chief instrument of his motion. 
It does not rise vertically lik(; that of most fishes, 
being flat and horizontal, only four or five fw?t 
long, but more than twenty feet broad. It con¬ 
sists of two l)eds of muscles conu(“cted with an 
extensive layer surrounding the Ijody, and enclosed 
by a thin <*overing of blublK'r. Its power is tre¬ 
mendous. A single stroke throws a large Iwat with 
all its crew into the air. Sometimes the whale 
pla<;es himself in a perptmdieqlar position with the 
head downwards, and, rearing his tail on high, Iwats 
the water with awful violence. On tl«!se occasions 
the sea foams, and vapours darken the air; the lash¬ 
ing is heard several miles oflF, like the roar of a dis¬ 
tant tempest. Sometimes he inak(‘s an immense 
spring, and rears his whole l)ody al)Ove the waves, 
to the admiration of the experienced whaler, but to 
the terror of those who see for the first time this aston¬ 
ishing spectacle. Other motions, equally expressive 
of his boundless strength, attract the attention of the 
navigator at the distant' of miles. 

The fins, called by the French nageoires, and by 
Dr Fleming “ swimming paws," are placed imme¬ 
diately behind the eyes. They are nine feet long. 
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enclased by very elastic membranes, and provided 
with Iwnes similar in t(>rm and number to those of 
the liuman hand. Such is the spring; and vitality 
of the parts, that, if we may k'lieve De Reste, they 
c-ontiiiue to move for some time after k'ing separated 
from the Iwdy. According to JMr Scoresby, however, 
while the whale swims, these organs lie flat on the 
surl'a<'eof the water, and are not at all instrumental in 
producing his motion, whi(Ji arisis entirely from the 
tail. The fins merely dir(>ct and steady the move¬ 
ment, and thus sen'(‘ rather as a helm than as oars. 

The period of gestation in the whale is nine or ten 
months, and the female brings forth in February or 
March. She is viviparous; that is, the young come 
forth a]iv(‘, not enclosed in an egg ; and there is usu¬ 
ally only one at a time. These delicate nurselings, 
onlyaliout fourteen feet long, and weighing little more 
than a ton, are watched over by the mother with the 
most tender care. The whalers strike these suckers, 
as they are called, not on account of their own value, 
but under tin* assurance that the mother will start 
forth in their defenw'. Then ensues a contest hard and 
perilous, but commonly attended with a prosperous 
issue, for she never seeks safety i n flight. She rushes 
upon the Isiat, drags the line with extraordinary force, 
tosses to and fro with extreme agony, and suffers her¬ 
self to be struck by repeated harpoons without at¬ 
tempting to escape; while the good-natured captain 
has his triumphant feelings damped by the considera- 
tion, that his prize has fallen the victim to such an ar¬ 
dour of maternal tenderness.—^Acmrding to indica¬ 
tions afforded by noU'hes in the whalebone, which 
seem not, however, very fully established, the whale 
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does not attain his full growth under twenty-five 
years, and is said to reaith a very great age. 

There is a considerable variety of whales. The 
bahvna physalk, {balanmptem gilhar of La Cepede,) 
called by the sailors razorltack, is considerably longer 
than the mystieetus; and though his circumference 
he smaller, he is on the whole a still larger and more 
powerful animal. He is also swifter, swimming at 
the rate of twelve miles an hour ; and Mr Scoreshy 
has seen him, when struck with a harpoon, run off 
4fl0 fathoms of line in a minute. An individual of 
this species, found dead in Davis’s Straits, mi'asured 
KW fi-et in length; In* is, however, a dangerous spe¬ 
cies to attack, as, by the extreme rapidity of his 
motion, he often breaks the line, or obliges the sailors 
to cut it in order to escape destruction. Martens 
mentions a whale of this kind, which dragged a boat 
with its crew among loose ice, where they all perish¬ 
ed. .^Vs this fish contains only ten or twelve tons of 
oil, of an inferior quality, the whalers generally shun 
his encounter, unless when they are dispostMl for 
a daring adventure, or mistake him, as they fre¬ 
quently do, for a mystieetus. Besides the two pec¬ 
toral fins, h(‘ has a horny protul)erance or fin at 
the extremity of the back, which part of the Iwdy, 
instead of being round as in the mystieetus, rises 
into a narrow ridge. The bahina musculm or 
broad-nosed whale, the balwHa rostrata or leaked 
whale, and the balmia hoops or finner, may lie con¬ 
sidered as razorbacks on a smaller scale, with certain 
sp(!cific distinctions. It is usually these smaller 
whales that frequent the coasts of Norway and Shet¬ 
land, and sometimes make their appearance in the 
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British firths; hut neitlier they nor the physalis 
ever attract the attention of an experienced fisher. 

The only species, besides th«“ niysticetus, which is 
the objwt of regular whaling operali<(ns, is tlu- cacha¬ 
lot {^physeter niicrops) or spt!rniaceti whale. This va¬ 
riety occurs occasionally in the northern seas, (‘.spe¬ 
cially on the American coast, hut alH>un<ls chiefly in 
the wah'rs bordering on the Antarctic zone, and is the 
main object of pursuit in the southern fisliery. The 
cachalot does not sw'm to have in(!t Mr Scoreshy’s 
oksen’ation, although a male was thrown ashon' at 
Limekilns on the Forth, as dcwcrihed by Sir Ro¬ 
bert Sihbald ; hut, according to the de.scription of 
D(‘ Reste and others, this sjwcies is distinguished by 
a long row of teeth on the lower and none on the upper 
jaw; the hack has a p(!culiar form, with a small 
hunch behind; the tail is of extraordinary breadth. 
The cachalot appears in large; herds, while the mys- 
ticetus, called by our fishers the right whaXo, is found 
usually single. These bands very often amount to 
two hundred, which are said to be mostly female, 
under the guidance usually of a male of very large 
dimensions. To attack them is a formidable under¬ 
taking ; but success is very advantageous, since ten 
or twelve sometimes fall in one encounter. The 
perils and adventures of this fishery are d<;scrilM.‘d as 
almost exceeding la-lief; for which reason, it is to lx; 
regretted that Captain Day’s modesty makes him de¬ 
cline recoimting any of those which he witnessed. 
The quantity of oil is much small<;r than in the mys- 
ticetus, not usually exceeding three tons ; but, from 
its lieing mixed with the substance tailed spermaceti, 
is far superior in value. The latter kind of oil, while 
warm, is fluid; but on being poured into hot wa- 
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ter it congeals into large flakes. This whale yields 
also the peculiar aromatic substance called amber¬ 
gris, formed under peculiar circumstances in the rec- 
turn, and voided as fieces. 

Another species, called the narwal, about sixteen 
feet long and eight in circumferen<re, appears to dilfer 
little from a small whale, exwpt in a tusk projecting 
from his upper jaw, thret; to ten feet in length, which, 
suggesting to the sailors the idea of a horn, has pro¬ 
cured for him the appellation of the sea-unicom. lie 
is swift, yet is taken without much difliculty, and 
yields two or thrt'e tons of very fine oil. The dolphin, 
another cetaceous animal of poetic fame, oe<!asionally 
occurs; and the grampus appears often in numerous 
herds, guided by some of larger size. The beluga, 
or white whale, is also a small species, distinguished 
chiefly by its colour. 

All the shores and Wders of the Arctic zone are 
crowded with huge am))hibiou8 races, which appear 
to form an intermediate link l)etwecn whales and 
quadrupeds,—the mammalia of the sea and those of 
the land. Among these is to be distinguished the 
morse or walrus, {tricluicm rosmarus,) which bears 
such a r(!semblance to our domestic quadrupeds, 
that sailors, according to their various impres¬ 
sions, have given it the title of sea-horse or sea- 
cow. It is a large, shapeless, unwieldy creature, 12 
to 15 feet in length, and from 8 to 10 in circum¬ 
ference ; the head small, the linilis short, of an in¬ 
termediate character between fins and legs. As a 
defence against the extreme cold, these animals not 
only have skins an inch thick, covered with close 
hair, but enjoy like the other cetacea a coating of oily 
fet, with which their bodies are completely enveloped. 
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Thus cased, they lie stretched on the ice in the depth 
of winter, without suffering any inconvenience. The 
most reiuarkahh' feature of the walrus, however, con¬ 
sists in two teetli or tusks, which jirojeet in a curved 
line from the upper jaw, and ar(‘ nearly two f<*t in 
length. They are of Ix'autiful white bone, almost 
equal to ivory, and much used in the fabrication of 
artificial tet;tli. The front face, when seen at a 
little distance, bears a striking resemblam* to the 
human ; and its appearance is suspected to have 
sometimes given rise to the fanciful r(!ports of mer¬ 
maids seen in the northern seas. Lik(‘ all the ceta¬ 
ceous tril)<!8, to which the walrus is allii'd, he is dis¬ 
posed to b(! ])ea<'eful and harmUiss. Captain Parry 
describes the supine security with which a num- 
l»er of them lay on the ice, pihxl over each other, 
without discomjM)sing themselves at the approach of 
a party armed for their destruction. But they were 
doubtless not aware of the deadly weapons with 
which man is arnuKl, while his physical aspect dis. 
plays nothing with which they might not deem 
themselves fully qualified to cope. In Spitzbergen, 
where they have been long the object of chase to the 
Russian hunters, th<!y are rejwrted to keep very strict 
watch; it lieing said that one stands guard while the 
others sleep. Even when sensible of danger, they 
are not forward to faire it, but rather shun the at¬ 
tack by rushing beneath the ice, when those be¬ 
hind, with their tusks, urge forward their compa. 
nions. Yet when at hmgth impelled to combat, they 
give battle with the utmost coolness and murage; 
they then stand firm by each other, rush in one 
united body against the boats, and, striking with 
their tusks, endeavour to overset them. When re- 
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pulsed too, they repeatedly rally, and yield finally 
only to the fire-arms of Europeans, or to the strata- 
gems of the Esquimaux. Maternal tenderness, and 
the determination with which the female defends 
her young, are equally conspicuous in them as in 
members of the whale species. 

The seal, an animal well known on all .the shores 
of Europe, need not be particularly described. The 
Arctic spetnes are distinguished by their very great 
numbers, and by the various, or rather universal 
purposes to which they are applied by the Esqui. 
maux. They furnish food for his table, oil for his 
lamp, clothing for his person; even their bones and 
skin supply materials for his light portable boats and 
his summer tents. 

Before quitting the Polar seM, we must notice 
another inhabitant, whose migrations render it fa¬ 
miliar to all the coasts of Europe. These waters, 
as already observed, apparently so chill and unge- 
nial, contain not only an ample store of animal 
life, out a vast superabundanire, with which they 
supply all the seas of the temperate climates. From 
them in particular, if we may believe the Dutch 
writers, are derived the extensive and valuable 
tribes of the herring. Their immense bands break 
up from their frozen depths about January, and 
in March appear on the <»asts of Iceland. Their 
column at this time, confined between Greenland 
and the North Cape, is of comparatively small 
breadth, but so dense that the water is darkened 
by them; any wooden vessel let down brinp up 
several: they may even be taken by the stroke of 
a lance. They follow certain of their number larger 
than the rest, called kings. These kings are held 
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in much respect hy the Dutch, who studiously spare 
their majesties, and even lilH'rate them when found 
in tlie net, lest, deprived of tliis toyal guidance, 
the, nation should not find the way to their ax'cus- 
tomed haunts. After emerging fnmi the Greenland 
sea, this great army dividw into two wings, of 
which the right and largest la-ars down directly 
upon Scotland; at the north-eastern extremity of 
which it forms that immense field, in which the 
Dutch for so many years carried on their great na¬ 
tional fishery. They are now rivalled hy the Iwat- 
meii of Wick and Thurso. A di^tachmcnt smaller 
in number, but some of which attain to superior 
^excellence, fills the western hays of Scotland, and, 
passing along Ireland, reaxdics the neighbouring coast 
of France. Aleaiitinn- the left, or smalhir wing, after 
ranging the Norwegian .shore, has (“iitered the Bal. 
tic. In July all these advancing divisions halt, and 
by an unknown impulse liegin to njtrace their coune 
towards their northern home. De Restc eonsi(|jers it 
«;rtain, that the herrings, in returning, hai'e a'gene- 
ral }s)iiit of rendezvous not yet discovered; but it 
should s«-ni that only thi' actual discovery of this 
rendezvous can ascertain its existence. Howi'ver, 
about the end of Septemla-r they reach their resi- 
dence beneath the ices of the Pole, where they re¬ 
main thri'e months; all the rest of the year being 
spent in wandering over the face of the oc<!an. 

Although the objw^t of Providence in leading the 
herring this immense annual round is doubtless that 
of furnishing food to numerous animals, and espe¬ 
cially to man, yet the imm(!diate impulse by which 
they are urged to so extensive and regular a move¬ 
ment has been the subject of much controversy. 
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Anderson supposes that they fly before the nunier. 
ous large fishes whieli fill the Arctie seas, and by 
which they are pursued and devoured, and that they 
form themselves into close bands with a view to 
self-defence. But the regular course which they 
follow, year after year, and their constant return at 
a fixed period, suggests nothing of that tumultuous 
flight which such a panic would have prompted. It 
seems more probable, that they are led by those in¬ 
stincts which guide fishes to deposit their spawn in 
places remote and dissimilar to their usiyil alK)de. 
The female herring, when taken on tlie coasts of 
Britain, is found commonly to contain a r<«‘, and as 
this roe comprises the embryo of ten thousand futur^ 
herrings, such a prodigious fis-undity easily repairs 
all the havock committM ujxm the species, not only 
by its brethren of the deep, but also by the inge¬ 
nuity of man constantly exerted for its capture and 
dlbtruction. 

The other animals which frequent the Polar re¬ 
gions belong chiefly or wholly to the land. 

In the caves of the roCks, or in the hollows of the 
ice, dwells the most formidable of Arctic quadrupeds, 
the Grefuiland or Polar bear. This fierce tyrant of 
the cliffs and snows of the north unites the strength 
of the lion with the untameable fierceness of thir 
hyena. A long shaggy covering of white soft hair 
and a copious supply of fat enable him to defy the 
winter of this rigorous climate. Urfder the heat of 
Britain he suffers the most painful sensations; Pen¬ 
nant saw one, over whom it was necessary irom 
time to time to pour large pailfuls of water. Another, 
kept for some years by Professor Jameson, evidently 
suffered severely from the heat of an Edinburgh 
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summer. The haunt of the bear is on the dreary 
Arctic shores, or on mountains of ice, sometimes two 
hundred miles from land; yet he is not, strictly speak¬ 
ing, amphibious. He cannot remain under water 
above a few moments, and he reaches his maritime 
stations only by swimming from one icy ^gment to 
another. Mr Scoresby limits the swimming reach to 
three or four miles; yet Parry found one in the centre 
of Barrow’s Strait, where it was forty miles across. 
This tear prowl^ eontinually for his prey, which con- 
sists diiefl y of thesmaller cetacea and of seals, which, 
unable to contend with him, etea their fate by keep, 
ing strict watch, and plunging* to the depths of the 
waters. With the walrus he holds dreadful and 
doubtful encounters; and that powerful animal, with 
his enormous tusks, frequently beats him off with 
great damage. The whale he dares not attack, but 
watches anxiously for the huge carcass in a dead state, 
which affords him a prolonged and delicious feast: 
he scents it at the distance of miles. All these sour, 
ces of supply being precarious, he is sometimes left 
for weeks without food, and the fury of his hunger 
then becomes tremendoua. At such periods, man, 
viewed by him always as his prey, is attacked with 
peculiar fierceness. 

The annals of the north ue filled with accounts 
of the most perilous and fatal conflicts with the 
Polar bear. ,The first, an^ one of the most tra. 
gical, was siiiiEaihed*by Barente and Heemskerke, 
in 1596, during their voyage for the diaeoveiy of 
the north-east passage. Having anchor^ at an 
island near the strait of Waygatz, of the sai- 
lors landed, and -were widking oSi sm)re, when one 
of them felt himself jclosely hugged fium behind. 
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Thinking this a frnlic of one of his ooinpaiiions, ho 
called mil in a corresponding tone, “ Who’s there? 
pray stand off.” Ills comrade looked, and scream- 
ed out, “ A hear! a hear!” then running to the ship, 
alarmed th(‘ crew with loud cries. The sailors ran 
to till' spot, armed with pikes and muski'ts. On 
their approach the hear very coolly quitted the 
mangled <•or|)se, sprang njion another sailor, carried 
him oir, and, plunging his teeth into his laidy, hegan 
drinking his lilwid at long draughts. Heroujam the 
whole of that stout crew, struck with terror, turned 
their hacks, and tle^ jirecipitately to the shij). On 
arriving there they liegau to look at each otluT, un- 
ahleto feel much satisfaction with their own ])rowes.s. 
Three then stiwd forth, undertaking to avenge tlu' 
fate of their countrymen, and to swure for theni the 
rites of hiirial. They advanced, and fired at first from 
so res|H‘ctfiil a distance that all ini.ssed. The pur¬ 
ser then courageously' proceeded in front of his com¬ 
panions, and, taking a clo.se aim, pierced the monster’s 
sk ull imnied iately helow tlu> eye. Tlu‘ hear, however, 
merelylifted his head,and advanced upon them,hold- 
ing still in his juouth the victim whom he was de¬ 
vouring ; Imt seeing him sixiu stagger, the three rush¬ 
ed on with sahre and hayonet, and soon despatched 
him. They collected and Iw'stowed decent sepulture 
on th<“ mangled limbs of their comrade.s, while the 
skin of tlu' animal, thirti’en feet long, IxH'ame the 
prize of the sailor who had fifed the successful shot. 

The history of the whale-fishers records a nuro- 
lier of rc*raarkahle escapes from the liear. A Dutch 
captain, Jonge^Kees, in Ititill, undertook, with two 
canoes, to attack one, and with a lance gave him 
so dreadful a wound in the belly, that his immediate 
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death seemed inevitable. Anxious, therefore, not to 
injure the skin, Kees merely followed thi- animal 
dose, till he should drop down dead. The hear, liow- 
ever, having dimlied a little rock, made a spring from 
the di.stanee of twenty-four ft'et ujam the captain, 
who, takioi eomph'lely hy sur]>ri.se, lost hold of the 
lanee, and fell beneath the assailant, who, placing 
both paws on his bn^ast, openetl two rows of tremen¬ 
dous teetb, and paused for a moment, as if to show 
him all the horrors of his situation. At this critical 
instant, a sailor rushing forward with only a scoop, 
succeeded in alarming the nioiigt(;r, who made off, 
leaving the captain without the slightest injury. 

In I 7 IIH, Captain Cook of th(! Archangel, when 
ni'ar the coast of SpitziK-rgcn, found himself siuhhm- 
ly bctwec'ii the jiaws of a la'ar. He instantly calk'd 
on the surgeon who accompanied him to fin;, which 
the latter did with such admirable promptitudi- and 
prw'ision, that he shot the lieast through the la-ad, 
and delivered the captain. Mr Hawkins of the 
Everthorpe, in July IJllll, having pursued and 
twii-e struck a large bear, had raisial his laiiec! for a 
third blow, when the animal sprang forward, .seized 
him by the thigh, and threw him over its hesul into 
the water. Fortunately it used this advantage only 
to elTf'ct its own (jscajie. Captain Scoriisby mentions 
a Iwat’s crew which attacked a bear in the Spitzber- 
gen sea; but the animal having succeeded in climb¬ 
ing the sides of the Iwait, all the .sailors threw tlusn- 
selvcs for safety into the water, where they hung by 
the gunwale. The victor entered triumphantly, and 
took possession of the barge, when? it sat quietly till 
it was shot by another party. The* same writer 
mentions the ingenious contrivance of a sailor, who, 
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pursued I)y one of these ereatures, threw down 
sueecssively his liat, jacket, handkerchief, and every 
other article in his poss(‘ssiou, when the hrute paus. 
ing at eacli, gave the sailor always a certain advan¬ 
tage, and enahUHl him finally to regain the vessel. 

Though the voracity of the bear is such, that he has 
iHH-n knowtl to feed on his own spc-cies, j’et maternal 
tenderness is as conspicuous in the female as in other 
inhabitants of thi* frozen regions. There is no c.xer. 
tion which .she will not make for the sujiply of her 
progeny. A slu'-bear, with her tvvoeubs, ladiig pur¬ 
sued by some sailors across a field of ice, and finding 
that, neither by example, norby a jK-culiarvoice and 
action, she could urge them to the re<]uisil(‘S|)eed, ap¬ 
plied her jiaws and pitclu'd them alternately forward. 
The I'ttle ereatures them.selves, as .she ciune up, 
threw themselves before Iut to receive the impulse, 
and thus Isilh she and they elTected their escapi'. 

Bi'ars are by no means devoid of intelligt>nce. 
Their schemes for entrapping seals, and other ani¬ 
mals on wliii'h tluy feed, often display considerable 
ingenuity. The manner in which the Polar bear 
surprises his victim, is thus deserilied by Captain 
Lyon ;—On seeing his intended prey, he gets quietly 
into the watc'r, and swims to a leeward position, 
from whence, by frequent short dives, he silently 
makes his approaches, and .so arranges his distance, 
that at the last dive he conu's to the spot where the 
seal is lying. If the jMior anitnal attempts to escape 
by rolling into the water, he falls into the paws of 
the Iwar; if, on the contrary, he lies still, his de¬ 
stroyer makes a powerful spring, kills him on the 
ice, and devours him at leisure. Some sailors, en,- 
deavouring to catch a bear, placed the noose of a rope 
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under the snow, baited with a pie(!e of whale’s flesli. 
The hear, liowever, eoiilrived, thnv suow'ssive times, 
to pusli the noos<! aside, and to carry off tlie Ifuit un- 
liurt. Captain Seor<‘sliy had half-tamed two cults, 
which used even to walk the <leek ; hut they showed 
themselves always restless under this eoufiiiemt'Jit, 
and iinally effected their eseafa*. » 

According to Pennant and other writers, the la'ar 
forms chiimhers in the great iee-niountains, where 
he steeps the long winter alight, undisturbed by the 
roar of theaiorthern temjMvst; but this regular hiktr- 
iiation is doubteal by many recent observers. The 
fact seems to la-, that the males roam about all win. 
ter in search of tarey, not b(‘ing under the same ne¬ 
cessity of submitting to the torpid state as tin* black 
bear of America, which lis'ds ehii’lly on vt^etable 
(<iod ; but lilt; females, who are iLsually pregnant 
during the more rigonius season of the year, strlude 
themselves liir nearly the entire winter in their dens. 

The animals which belong entindy to the land, 
and feed on herbage, are, in a eliniate covered deep 
with snow for nine months in the year, necessarily 
few Isith in number tuid species. 'I’lie rein-deer, a 
most patient and useful creature, the standing inha¬ 
bitant of all the northern lands, reaches nearly as far 
as animal lift* can subsist. To the Laplander he is 
all in all; and in that elimatt; he can always dig 
from under the snow tlu; moss or lichen, his fa- 
,vourite food. Even in the severer Arctic climates 
he carries his sunimt;r excursions as far as men 
have yet penetrated; but at the end of October the 
deeply-frozen earth allows him no longer to reach 
even the simple food in which he delights. They 
then assemble in large herds, and migrate to the 
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.soutliward. From Melville Island they were even 
scHni erossinj; the frozen surfaei! of the sea, to reaeh 
a milder elimate on the Ann.'rican shore. Tlu' juHiple 
witliin the Arctic zone do not tame the rein-deer, or 
yoke it in the sledge; it is not even tor them the 
staff of life; hut it affords a favourite object of sum¬ 
mer chase, Ifives an agreeable variety to their meals, 
and yields their warmest and most valuable win¬ 
ter rolK‘s. The fur-skin becomi's always richer and 
raon? copious in jiroportion to the intt'iisity of the 
cold, against which it forms the only, but a sufficient 
defenw. In tin; chase the deer fall easy victims, even 
to the rude archiTVof the Esquimaux, Isdiigso sim- 
ph^ and curious, that, if a man merely walks aw'ay 
from them, they follow. Some of tluise animals who 
joiiKHl (laptain Parry’s crews on IMelville Island play¬ 
ed round them like lajKlogs, and at setting out in the 
morning used togantls)! by rearing on their hind-l(‘gs. 
TJk* musk-ox, the only mnnlK'r of the Isivine species 
which penetrates the Arctic zone, though in smaller 
numlx'rs, affords a wholesome and agrei'able variety 
of f(S(d. Its unwieldy form is protected from the cold 
by an immense profusion of hair, w'hich envelopes its 
whoh' limbs and figure, and also by an interior layer 
of wool, which ap|H‘ared to Pennant tin* finest he had 
ever seen, and made, he was told, stockings sujierior 
to the richest silk. This last, we suspect, is a tem¬ 
porary Avinter clothing. 

The canine race affords several species AA’hich 
brave the most extreme severity of the Arctic cold, 
and remain after every other land-quadruped, ex¬ 
cept the bear, has taken its flight to the southward. 
Wolves, in considerabtepacka, continue still to seek 
their prey in the utmost depths of the Polar winter. 
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It ii«eiii.s d)fli<‘u]t to discover wliat food they find at 
that season ; hut a regular pack attended the Eng¬ 
lish diseovery-sliips, wateliing for whatever oflfal 
niicht l)e found exposed, and serenading them w'itlt 
nightly hovvlirii;s. As if by a sort of tacit ^mvimtion, 
tliey did not presume to attwk the sailors, hut they 
advanced in the most daring manner to tlie sides of 
the ships, and sometimes evc'ii entered the huts of the 
Escjiiimaux, whose dogs J,h(‘y esteemed the <'hoieest 
prize, and very speedily devoured them. The natives 
catch them by traps formed of litth; sheds of ice, at 
whose entrance is a port<-ullis of the saim; material, 
ooniitH'ted in such a manner with the bait williin, 
that, wh<;ii the latter is seized by the animal, the 
portcullis drops, and the wolf is takem. Their te- 
na<-ity (;f life is sueh as often, after apparent death, 
to <-ause surprises and even dangers. The Areti<^ 
fox, a small iM-autil'ul white* aqiiinal, with wexilly 
hair like a little shock-dog, (wciirs in still greater 
numiK'rs. Alsmt a hundr<-d were eaught in Captain 
Parry's second voyage, some of which were half- 
tamed and made pets of; while others, by a harder 
fate, were dressed for table; and their tlesh, some- 
wliat ri'sembling kid, aflTorded an agresiable relief 
from the constant use of salted meat. 

The dog, however, is the most im])urtant quadru¬ 
ped of the Arctic world, and the most valuable'posses- 
sion of its peoph*, who have succe<;ded in taming and 
rendering it equally valuable for draught and hunt¬ 
ing. The doirs of the Greenlander, the Esquimaux, 
and the Kamt<rhadale, are large, a)id of a sonrewhat 
wild asfiect. Captain Lyon d«‘scribes them as resem¬ 
bling in form the shepherd’s dog, rising to the height 
of the Newfoundland, but broad like the mastiff. 
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liaring sliort pricked rars, a furry coat, and a Iiusliy 
tail. In j;ten<-ral, tliey are ol).s(*rved to Itear a strong' re- 
semblaiiee to tlie wolf, and the opinion i.s even pre¬ 
valent that they are neither more nor le.s.s than tamed 
wolve.s. I’arry and Itiehardson UUh mention in- 
staiK'es in wliieli domestic dogs were sedm-ed away 
hy tlu‘ attractions of female wolves ; yet the avidity 
with which the wolf devours tlie.se. his snp{H)se(l tame 
hrethren, does not seem very indicative of so close* iiii 
afllnity. Nature, with pntvidi'iit care, defends them 
against tin; cold, not only hy a profusion of long 
hair, hut hy a .soft downy cove'ring, formed lamcath 
it at the commcricement of winter, and .shed at the 
approach of a milder season. TIu; Ksquimau.\ are 
much re]>roached for their harsh treatment of these 
valuahh* servants; yet in infancy they are used with 
tenderness, the w'omen often taking the young jmp- 
pies into hed, aii4 feeding them from their own 
nioiilhs. As soon as they can walk they are yoked 
to a small sledge*; in endeavouring to shake off which 
<*ncumhrance they learn to <lraw it. Se'vero mid 
frequent lasitings, howeier, are nec<“ssary to train 
them for acting as a regular team. Uut their most 
si!ven* privation is in food; of which, diu*ing the 
season of scari*ity, they obtain a [Kirtion fiarely suf¬ 
ficient to maintain life, and not at all to prevent 
them from failing into a state the most meagre and 
dehilitat(*d. Their hunger is manifest(*d hy tlu; na¬ 
ture of the substances with which they sometimes 
seek to assuage it. Captain Parry saw one which 
ate a largi* jiiece of canvass, a (*otton handker<*hief 
laid out tt? dry, and a pieci; of a linen shirt. The 
Esquimaux, we must recollei*t, are subject to severe 
scarcities, and the food of the dogs being the same 
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with fluMr own, tin- uiiiniHJs, on siipli (■niorgt'iioicH, 
can scarcely t'xpcct to be placed on a footing of e<jua. 
lity. This rou<!li usage does not siH'in inconipatibh* 
with a measure of solid altachnient to these valuable 
servants. The natives refused to s(>ll them to the 
English, till assured that they would not be killed. 
TIh'V rejoiced greatly to se<“ a bou.se built for tbein ; 
and at <‘very visit a friendly recognition Uaik place 
Iwtwi'eii the dog and bis oUl master. When the atii- 
mals are yoked in the sledg<', a whi]> of twenty feet 
long enforces oliedielice, while peculiar cries imlicate 
the right or left, to turn or to .stop. ’ Thns; dogs 
could draw a sledge weighing 1(11) llis., at the rate 
of a mile in six minutes, and one leader has drawn 
l!Hi n).s. the sani(‘ di.stance in eight minutes. A full 
team, however, comprises eight or ten dogs ; though 
seven have drawn a full sh-dge at tin* rate of a 
inil(‘ in four minutes and a half;* while nine, em¬ 
ployed in (smveying stores from the Ilecia to the 
Fury% drew Kill ilis. in nine niinute.s. Captain 
Lyon reports most favourably of the team which he 
himself fonned, who used to draw him from ship 
to ship, a mile distant, in the deepest darkness and 
amid clou^ of snow-drift, with the most jxTfect pr<!- 
cision, when he could not have found his own way 
for a hundred steps. Their services in hunting are 
also of great value; they can snuff the seal in his 
hole, or tlie deer on the mountains, from a surpris¬ 
ing distance. Assembled in pa<'ks, they face even 
the Polar Ix'ar, keeping him at least at bay til! their 
masters come up with spears to the attack. 

The air in those dreary regions is, almost as much as 
the w'aters, peopled with its appropriate inhabitants, 
who fill it continually with sound and life. Hen;, 
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too, tlie s{«“(‘i(‘s arc iniarly all (lifTcrciit from those 
wliicli wine their flight through the temperate skies. 
They do not shine with the bright hues of the? hum¬ 
ming-bird, nor l»reathethe soft notes of the nightin¬ 
gale, nor do they charm the air with the rich melody 
of our wotwlland ehoirs; but the auk, the petrel, and 
the gull, clustering in myriads, cause all the rocks 
and shores of the north to echo with their wild clang. 
They are almost all rapacious and <‘sirnivorous ; the 
vast collections of shell-fl.sh and marine insects with 
wh ich t ho.se seas al)ound, and the carcasses of tiu- huge 
animals which are killed either in eonflicts with each 
other or with man, aflbrding th(‘ra an inexhaustible 
supply' of nutriment. 

Tlu“ fulmar, or petrel {prorrl/aria glacialis), is the 
elo.se attendant of the whale-shifis in ■■I’cry stage 
of their progress. Tcrnnsl emphatically' the bird of 
storm, it faces the northern tem])esl when raving 
with its utmost fury, and .seats itself on the agitated 
crest of the mountain-wav’e as calmly as if resting 
on the surface of an untroubled lake! It follows 
with one uniform object,—that of snatching and 
feasting on portions of blubber. As soon as a whale 
is fasteiK'd to the side of the ship, and l^ins to la- 
<-.ut up, an immense muster takw place, sometimes 
ex<‘eeding a thousand, all stationed in the rear, 
watching for the fragments which are wafted to lee¬ 
ward. The peculiar chuckling noise by which they 
express their eager expectation, the voracity witli 
which they seize on the fat, and the liuge*morsels 
which they swallow,—the envy shown to those- who 
have obtained the largest of these delicate morsels, 
and often the violent measures taken to wrest it from 
them,—afford to the sailors curious and-amusing 
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spectocles. Tilt* surfact* of the sea is sometimes so 
eovt'red witli tliem, tliat a stone caiiiiot lie tlirovvii 
without one la-ing struck. When an alarm is given, 
innunieraiile wings are instantly in nioveinent, and 
the birds, striking their feet against the watt'r to aid 
their flight, cause a loud and thundering plash. 

The i«'tr(‘l, however, does not enjoy alone this 
delicious oct'an-festival. It is sought with tiqual 
avidity by the various species of the larux or gull— 
the Arctic gull, the kittiwake, and the snow-bird 
{lams cOurneus), whicli last exciti's admiration by 
its juire and beautiful white; but the elegance of 
its taste does not corre-spond to that of its appear¬ 
ance, fat blubber l«‘Lng its choicest luxury, while it 
utters a loud and disagreeable scream. But all tliese 
ravening tribes of the northern sky have a t(*rrible 
rival in the glaucous gull {lams glaucHs), who 
iiquals in rajiacity and sur|)a$ses them all in jiow'er 
and strength. In consideration of this, tlie Dutch 
have invested him with the title of burgmuaster; 
but that sage magistrate us«‘s, we trust, his power 
in a very diflerent manner Irom his winged repre¬ 
sentative, who employs it solely in wresting from 
the weaker^species whatiwer he s(‘(*s them possess, 
and esteems desirable. lie is usually hovi'ring high 
in tin- air, or seated on the loftiest icy pinnacles, 
whence, having fixed his eye on a delicious morsel, 
he darts down on the jiossessor, which, whether ful¬ 
mar, snow-bird, or kittiwake, must instantly resign 
the cover'd prize. Happily for these race's, the bur¬ 
gomaster species is very small in iiumlHT, compared 
to the multitudes over whom he tyrannizes. 

The genus anas, comprehending the swan, the 
goose, aud»the duck, large, useful, and often b(.>auti- 
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ful birds, trav(“rsc in vast flights all the northern 
seas and waters. Like the rest of the ameres, tliey 
have all weblasl feet, eonsistuig of liraiiehing toes 
(•onneeted by a membrane, whieh enable them to 
mov(i with I'qual facility in the water as on land. 
Th(! swan, with its stately jilumage, frequ('nts eliief. 
ly th(‘ inland sc'ns aiul lakes, of whieh it has lieen 
ejilled the |)eaeeful monsireh. The goose, a le.ss ele¬ 
gant but more usi*l'ul s|)eeies, migrates in vast num. 
tiers every sjiring to breed on the Ar<-tie shores and 
islands, and alfords a valuable su|i|i1y of food to all the 
iiortlieni .setthonents. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
salt three or four thousand annually for winter. The 
Indians eeh'brate the month of their arrival under 
th(‘.title of the g(M).se.nioon. migration during the 
rigorous season, resorted to even by tju^lrupeds, be- 
i-omes the still more natural resourei- of the teather- 
♦sl er<‘ation. Even in September the flocks of g«H;se, 
winging tlu'ir way to the southward, supplied a 
warning to Captain Franklin of the winter that was 
closing in upon him. 

The duck reaches a still higher latitude than the 
goose, and endures still severer cold. Great flocks 
of that species called the eider arrive' in spring on 
the most northern shon-s of Greenland. All the 
birds tliat fly over the frozen seas are provided by 
nature w ith a rich and ample plumage, and a lin¬ 
ing of soft down iM'Heath ; ami the pi-ople of these 
countries find the skins of birds, with the feathers 
insidi', to be one of their most comfortable articles of 
clothing. But the down of all the known spi-oies of 
birds is surpasseil in fineness by that of the eider, 
the delicious softness of W'hich fits it for the couch of 
kings. A pound of eideivdow'n, according to Sir 
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Cliarlos Giestrkc*, is usunJiy sold for a pound ster- 
liiifT. The fuK’st is that wliirli tlio l)irds pluck from 
their hrcasl to line tlie interior of the nest. The 
(irei'iilander, watchini; his time, removes this pre- 
cions linina as s(sin as it i.s eomph'ted, whereupon 
the floor animals form a second, destined to share 
the same fate. 

Among other Arctic, birds an' tlie ti-riis, which on 
the American coast art' .so vi'ry iiuni('roii.s, that an 
island has lieen nanit'd from tin' immense flocks with 
whit'll it is annually filled. They product' the most 
dt'licatt! eggs tif any water-bird. Wt' may add tht' 
rolj/iiiltnx (guillemot), whost' skin affords a pe<;u- 
liarly t'omfortable cltithing,—tht' trbi"» (sandpifM'r), 
—till' rhanulriux (filover),— WM'letmo (gronst*, and 
ptarmigan)( of whii'li a spi't'ies, much valuetl on 
act'ouiit of tlie delicacy of its flt'sli, occupies tht' intt'- 
rior of Greenland. All ptarmigans change tlit'ir 
colour from mottli'd. gray or brown in summer, to 
pure white tlnriiig tht' wintt'r month.s. According 
to ])e Hi'sfe, lilt' dark siimmt'r covering is shed at 
the end of autumn, and a new [ilumage shoots out, 
whit'll is wdiite, till tlarkt'ned by the warmth of the 
following spring—or, to SfM'ak more at'curately, a 
partial moult takes filat'e in autumn, during wliieli 
all tht' coloured feathers are thrown out, and their 
plact's supplii'd by white ones, whilt' in .spring most 
of these whitt' jilinnt's are again cast, to make rtsim 
for othi'rs, adorni'd by thi' rit'her and more V'aried 
hues of summer. Captain Parry .saw this best change 
goon so rapitlly among the grouse on Jlelville Island, 
as to Ik' pt'rcf'jitible from day to day. 

The vegeUihU- worhl does not, in this dark and 
outer boundary of the earth, possess such an import- 
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ant and c^mmandinft character as the animal. * Na¬ 
ture, without departing wholly from her system and 
laws, could not clothe with verdure and vegetation 
a soil which for nine months of the year is frozen 
as hard as rock, and covered with snow many feet 
deep, Tlie plants of more genial elimaU^, indeetd, 
when inserted during the short and bright summer, 
spring up and wear for some time a promising ap¬ 
pearance; but they arc all nipt by the mitimely 
winta. Still, Nature, in the northern regions, es¬ 
pecially in those approaching the Arctic'zone, does 
employ resour(«s similar to those by which she 
cherishes animal life. The fir, the pine, and other 
trees of these climates, on iKiing pierced, distil, not 
the -l)almy and fragrant gums of Arabia and India, 
but rich, thick, coarse juices, by which their inte¬ 
rior heat has 1)e<‘n preserved, and which, in the 
shape of pitch, tar, and turpentine, serve many 
valuable puqxwes of commerce. Through the chw- 
ishing influena‘8 of these juices, the lakes of North 
Ameriro are bordered with tall dark forests, which 
afford to the agricultural countries an inexhausti- 
ble supply of valuable timl)er. Even their gloomy 
foliage, while the forests of the soiith are every 
autumn strewing the ground with their faded leav®, 
brave, through the winter all the fury of the north¬ 
ern tempest. Before reaching, howeveri^the incle¬ 
ment of the Arctic boundary, this magnificent 
growth decays. Trees that had been the pride of 
the forest dwindle into meagre and stunted shrubs. 
Beyond the J*olar circle, these raonarclis of the wood, 
if appear, tise only to the height of a few feet, 
tiuvwin^ out lateral branches. On Melville penin¬ 
sula, dwarf-willow and the andromeda tetragona 
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almost alone afforded to the Esquimaux a scanty 
supply of wood for their arms and utensils. Con¬ 
siderable quantities of drift-timber are, however, fre¬ 
quently found along many of tlie barren shores of 
the Arctic regions, supposed to have floated original¬ 
ly from the mouths of tlie Siberian and other north¬ 
ern rivers. 

The plants which abound most in these dreary 
climates belong to the tribes of mosses and likens, 
the crypt<^amia of Linnaeus, the acotykd(^s of 
Jussieu. The meagre veg«^tation with which the 
Arctic surfece is covered thus appears rather as if 
it were an exudation from the rucks than the pro¬ 
duce of the soil. Yet tlie moss and lichen, which 
form the prevailing features, are not only copiously 
produced,' but possess a nutritious and salutary qua¬ 
lity, not displayiid in more fortunafr regions. One 
species of lichen (L. rangiferinm) forms, as it were, 
the main staff of life to the Laplander,- it sup. 
ports the rein-deer, and the rein-deer supports him. 
Tlie lichen of Iceland, Isiiled in soup, or even con¬ 
verted into bread, is to the natives a substantial part 
of their sulwistence. Farther north, where the depth 
of the snow, and the continuance of frost, drive the 
inhabitants to the shore and to animal food, t^ese 
vegetables still aflbrd support to the deer and to. the 
other quadrupeds which they use as food.' It is even 
with a peculiar species of moss that they trim their 
lamps. The fungus or mushroom, wh ich draws nour. 
ishment without the aid of a proper rout, and the 
fUices or ferns, which <»nsi8t only of one spreading 
leaf, the middle rib of which forms all ^eir stalk, 
while their slender roots spread under the ground,— 
these find the means of existence even in Greenlmid. 
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Tlie ordiT alga, and especially its genus fuevs, 
comprehending nearly all the variety of marine 
totally, grows in vast abundance on the northern 
shores. Thesis rude jilaiits, which have little or no 
distinction of stem, root, or leaves, and whose fruc¬ 
tification is often included within the sulistance of 
the frond, cover the (Ins'nlaud «>ast with submarine 
meadows. The roiifcrmi', too, with their numerous 
filaments, sjiring ii]) in jtrofusion. 

A few plants, not belonging to this imperfect order 
of vegetation, ('iiibellish, during the short summer 
gleam, the northern fields. Under the bright in¬ 
fluence of the sun at this sea.son, iiuhs'd, some of the 
most beautiful among the floral tribe expand their 
petals. The ranunculus and anemone display their 
rich and varied tints; several sfweiesof saxifrage put 
forth their flowers; and the yellow popjiy has even a 
gaudy apjieanmce—so that the gi'iius papaver, which 
enriches the jilains of Indostaii, is aniong the last 
to expire under thi* snow's of the Pole. The nobler 
fruits do not ripen under this uiigenial sky; yet 
slirulis pnidueing delicious berries appear on the 
borders, at least, of the Arctic zone in matchl<*ss pro¬ 
fusion. The northern Indians consider the fruit of 
a bush calleil tlu" aronia oral/ii as the most deli¬ 
cious food; iK'sides w'hich they have the strawberry, 
ra.splM*rry, n'd whortleberry, and various others. Se¬ 
veral of these are covered Is'iieath the first snows of 
w'inter, which are supposed to mellow them, and 
which, when dissolved by spring, show the berries 
still hanging on the branches, while the buds of all 
the others are bursting,—^the whole producing a de¬ 
licious impression unknown to those who have not 
witnessed the desolation which immediatelypreceded. 
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These bleak climates enjoy a precious boon in 
the plants which act as an antidote to scurvy, and. 
which defy the most S(!vcre cold of the Arctic zone. 
The cochlearia, a thick tuflwl juicy plant, of ex¬ 
treme fecundity, is emphatically called scurvygrmn; 
and the different species of sorrel, especially the ru- 
ntex A^gynvs, were found by Captain Parry flourish¬ 
ing und(;r the snow at the very farthest limit of ve¬ 
getation. 

The extraordinary phenomenon of red stmv, ob¬ 
served by Captain Ross and our other Arctic voy- 
gers, naturally excited the greatest inten'st both at 
home and abroad. This singular aspect of a sub¬ 
stance, with which we never fail to associate an idea 
of the purest and most radiant whitenc'ss, has l)een 
ascertained to result from an assemblage of very mi¬ 
nute vegetabh* liodiis, belonging to the class of cryp- 
togamic plants and the natural order (ailed algcv. 
They form the species named protocoeem nivalis 
by Agardh, which is synonymous with the uredo 
nivalis of Mr Bauer. This plant .seems by no means 
peculiar to the Arctic, snows, but occurs on limestone 
rocks in the island of Lismore in Scotland, as well 
as among the Alpine and otlu;r countries of Europe. 
Saussure observed it so long ago as in the year 
IJtk) on Mount Breven in Switzerland, and so fre¬ 
quently after that period that he expresses his sur¬ 
prise at its having escaped the notice of Scheuchzer 
and other learned travellers. Ramond, whose ob- 
ser\’ations so )>eautifully combine the precision of 
science with the perception of the pictuwjsque, found 
red snow on the mountains of the Pyrenees, as did 
Sommerfeldt, the botanist, on those of Norway. In 
the year 1818 vast masses of the same sutetance 
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overspread both the Apennines and the Italian Alps; 
and it is recorded, that ten years prior to that period 
the vicinity of Belluno and Feltri were covered to 
the depth of twenty centimetres with rose-coloured 
snow. 

According to Captain Ross, the Arctic mountains 
on which he observed the rwl snow are almut 600 
feet high, and extend eight miles in length. The 
depth to which the colour penetrated has been va¬ 
riously stated by different olmervers. Some found 
that it descended many feet Ixmeath the surface, 
while others never ascertained that it spread Ix'yond 
one or two inches. There is no reason to suppose 
that the colouring matter itself, as well as th(> snow, 
is a meteorological product, although Humboldt cer¬ 
tainly mentions a shower of ri'd hail which fell at 
Paramo de Guanacos, in South America. Moisture 
is no doubt essential to the production of this plant, 
as it is to that of all the other algae ; but when once 
formed, it s(*ems to possess the power of <>ontinu(Kl and 
increasing vegetation, even over rocks and stones, 
with only an occasional supply of fluid. The pro¬ 
pagation of minute vegetable forms, like the increase 
of animalcules, is eirt!Cted, under favourable circum¬ 
stance's, with a rapidity of development truly as¬ 
tonishing ; and the most probable conjecture seems to 
be, that snow is not the natural situation of tlm proto- 
coeem nivalis, but that, from its great tenacity of 
life, it not only preserves its vitality on that chilly 
and ungenial surface, but, during the partial thaw¬ 
ing of the snow, continues to increase and multiply. 
If such be the case, it is easy to suppose how a wide 
expanse may Ice covered with this red suffusion, dur¬ 
ing the dissolving and occasional flowing of tlie 
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snowy waters. When once established among the 
eternal snows of the north, it becomes more nume¬ 
rous than the sands of the oc('an ; and, increasing in 
density from year to year, at last prewmts to the as¬ 
tonished and admiring navigator a sight more sur¬ 
prising in its rt»lity than any of the fabled wonders 
of an Arabian tale. 

A singular coincidence has been observed by Iw- 
tanists to exist betwetm a white ground and a red 
flower. Thus the rich and brilliant variety of nn- 
thyUis vulnaria is only found on a chalky surface; 
and many of the higher orders of flowering plants 
show a decided tendency to produce nxi-<-oloured 
petals w'hen they happen to spring up on white 
limestone. “ How much more forcibly then,” says 
Agardh, “ must this law operate upon plants like the 
alga?, in which colouris an essential part.” That excess 
of light produces the p<?culiar, or at least prevailing 
colour of the snow-plant, may la? said to be demon¬ 
strated by this singular fact, that the n.-d colour gra¬ 
dually changes to green as it occurs more or less se¬ 
cluded from the action of light among the fissures of 
ro<?ks, or beneath the hollows or under surfaces of 
stones. This being the case, it will appear the less 
incomprehensible that the same plant which is pro¬ 
duced amid the snows of the Arctic regions, or the 
highly-elevated Alps of more southern countries, 
should be occasionally detected, even during the 
heats of summer, covering the brilliant white lime¬ 
stone of the plains. In the last-named locality it 
was discovered by the Baron Wrangler in the pro¬ 
vince of Nerike, and named by him lepraria ker- 
mesina ; and the two supposed species have been 
since ascertained to be one and the same. 
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In concluding our notice of this singular subject, 
we may olwerve, that when the warmth of the re¬ 
turning sun has partially dissolved the surface of the 
snow, and thus contributed to the formatiou and 
development of these microscopical plants, the vivi¬ 
fying power of the solar light, aided by some ja-cu- 
liar and as yet unknown property belonging to the 
natural whiteness of the snow itself, is highly influ¬ 
ential in the production of the l>cautiful colour by 
which they an; distinguished. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Ancient Voyages to the North. 

The voyages to the north, undertaken prior to the 
great era of maritime enterprise and the invention 
of tile compass, were few in nuniher, and scarit'ly 
extended into tliose circumpolar regions wliieli form 
the special subject of the present volume. It will 
he enough, therefore, to take a rapid sketch of the 
steps by which discovery proceeded towards these 
remote and almost inaccessible quarters. 

The Sh'diterraiiean, the short's of which consti¬ 
tuted the first civilized portion of the west, was the 
quarter where European navigation originated. As 
Tyre, situated in the depth of that sea, was the 
earliest seat of commerce, Carthage, the daughter of 
Tyre, was doubtless the first state which undertook 
any extensive discoveries upon the ocean. These, 
however, w’ere shrouded in deep mystery, promptt'd 
by the jealous and monojiolizing temper of this 
people, once so powerful and opulent. The classic 
writers give only some slight and detachtsi noti«« 
of the voyage of Himiks), who appears to have sailed 
along the exterior coasts of Spain and France, and 
to have reached the southern extremity of Britain. 
This was proliably only the first of a series of voy¬ 
ages carried on with the view of procuring tin, a 
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metal rare and valued in those days. The Cassi. 
terides, or islands of tin, which appear to be Corn¬ 
wall and the Scilly isles (»mbined together, are a 
mysterious and celebrated name among the primi¬ 
tive authors of Europe. 

The most distinguished of the Greek navigators to 
the north was Pytheas, a citizen of Marscdlles, a com¬ 
mercial Greek colony, which, favoured by its situa¬ 
tion, had bc<»me the chief emporium of the commerce 
of Britain, already of some importance. This com¬ 
merce, however, was carried on, not by the ocean, but 
by a land-carriage through Gaul. Pytheas seems 
the first who, inspired by motives of intelligent curio¬ 
sity, endeavoured by a maritime route to reach the 
British coast, and to penetrate to tin? remotest extre¬ 
mities of the north. Our knowledge of this voyage 
is indeed imperfect, since it is almost entirely due to 
Strabo, who, while he relates it, derides the whole 
as a palpable forgery ; yet the very particulars on 
which he founds this clmrge go far to establish the 
contrary. Pytheas appears to have passed the Straits, 
and sailed along the western coasts of France and 
Spain, which, from previous misc*oneeption, he con¬ 
founds together. Thence he seems to have directed 
his course through theEnglishChannel,and along the 
eastern coastsof England and Scotland, till he reached 
the northern extremity of the island. Not content 
with this achievement, he continued to sail onwards 
into the depths of ocean, till in six days he arrived at 
Thule, an island, where it appeared to him that per- 
petual light reigned at midsummer through the day 
and night. Immediately beyond, his progress was 
arrested by a barrier of a peculiar nature, by some¬ 
thing which was neither earth, air, nor sky, but a 
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compound of all the thn'e, forming a thick Tis(dd sub- 
stance, through which it was imjKissible to penetrate. 
These statements have afforded much advantage to 
the sceptical adversaries of Pytheas; yet the summer 
days of Shetland are really very long, and the thick 
and gloomy mists, with which the northern sea is 
often loaded, might make a peculiar impression on 
one who had veiitund into this unknown ocean, so 
far beyond the limit of former navigation: theymight 
make Mm prone to believe that he had arrived at 
the farthrat Iwiindaries of nature. It seems difficult, 
however, to su]>puse, with Bougainville, that the 
voyage of P 3 dheas should ever have extended as far 
as ladand; but in another direction he appears to 
have penetrated to the Baltic, and also to have 
brought home some correct m-counts of its shores, then 
known to the people on the Mediterranean almost 
solely by the qualities of the amber which was im¬ 
ported from them*. 

The voyage of Pytheas, tliough apparently quite 
authentic, did not lead to any change in the channels 
of Massylian trade. It was found prol>ably l)oth 
cheaper and more commiMlious M transport the pro¬ 
ductions of Britain through Gaul, than to convey 
them by means of such a lengthened and perilous voy¬ 
age. The only farther additions to ancient knowledge 
respecting the Northern Seas were made by the Ho¬ 
mans, who, in order to conquer, were obliged to ex¬ 
plore the earth. Agricola, before undertaking the 
campaign which was to reduce Scotland into a pro¬ 
vince, sent fleets to explore its most northern shores 
and bays. The Romans, however, never appear to 
have sent naval expeditions, having discovery alone 
in view, to the north, or perhaps to any other quarter. 
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Their delineation of Scotland itself is excessively 
rude; and though they had traced the shores of 
Europe eastward as far as Russia, Scandinavia ap¬ 
peared to them only as a cluster of large islands in 
the North Sea. 

In the decline of the Roman empire, that country, 
formerly almost unknown, Itecame the seat of a most 
formidable and extensive naval power. Norway, 
under the terribh! dominion of Harold the Fair-hair¬ 
ed, Denmark under Gorm and Canute, sent forth 
fleets which pillaged all the maritime territories of 
Europe, and reduced many of them to temporary or 
even final subjwtion. Their expeditions, however, 
were /mw the north, not to the north. Their objects 
were not science, but ravage and conquest. The 
Runic trila-s, indeeil, were not without some tincture 
of letters and jioetry; but their sagax, or poetical 
dironicles, wlebrate only the exploits of their mighty 
s<‘a-kings and rovers, not any theme connected with 
commerce and the arts of peace. Yet a commmii- 
(»tioii with these tribes enabled Alfred, an illustri¬ 
ous monarch,, who shone so bright in that dark age, 
to collect information rrepecting those extremities 
of the earth which had remained unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans. Ohthere, a chief who had 
come from the upjHrr tracts of Norway, afibrded 
some intelligence even respecting a voyage under¬ 
taken along the Arctic shores of Europe. 

Ohthere was considered a rich men in his own 
country, being owner of twenty oxen, twenty sheep, 
and six hundred tame rein-deer. Fired by a spirit of 
lilieral research, he imdertook a voyage to discover 
the regions whiclt lay to the north of the high lati- 
tude in which his domain was situated. He sailed 
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six days in that direction, which appears to have 
brought him to the North Ca])o, the farthest point of 
Euroj)c; he then turned three* daj'S towards the 
east, and afterwards five days to tlie soutli. All this 
wliil<* the land on his right was dt-solatc, traversed 
only by a few wandering shepherds and hunters, of 
Finnish race. Then, however, he readied a large 
river, the opposite side of which w'as soint^what dense¬ 
ly inhabited by the Biarinians, or [itKiph! of northern 
Russia, who show'ed such a hostile disposition as- 
obliged him to return. The fishery of the horse- 
whale (walrus) was found to be carried on here with 
such advantage, that many were afterwards induced 
to follow the same course. Forster delineates the na¬ 
vigation of Ohthere as reaching to the interior of the 
White S«^a; but wc do not think the period of eight 
days from the North Cape could have carried him 
farther than the river Kola, which agrc(?s also with 
the supposition of his having laHtii arrested on the 
frontier of Russian Lapland. 

The direction in which the Northmen sought 
rich kingdoms to plunder and to conquer was always 
the south. To quit their bleak regions in search 
of others still more bleak, would have lieen wholly 
foreign to their views; ycd, as tlu! scja was covered 
with their sails, chance and tempest sometimes drov'e 
them in that other direction. In 1101, Nadodd, dur¬ 
ing a piratical excursion, uncixpectedly discovered 
Iceland. This country had little to tc-mpt a nation 
of freebooters ; yet so it chanced, that there existed 
materials for its colonization. Harold, in making 
himself master of all Norway, had crushed the rights 
and sway of numerous petty chieftains, and had thus 
created a large body of malcontents. He was willing 
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to grant, and they to accept, a permanait refuge in 
this frozen clime. Numerous bodies of emigrants pro¬ 
ceeded successively to Iceland, where tliey were orga¬ 
nized into a free and indept-ndent eommun ity. They 
even Crossed to the opposite coast of Greenland, and 
formed settlements, which for some time were toler- 
ably flourishing, though they have since either per¬ 
ished or lost all communication with Iceland. Dur¬ 
ing the eleventh century, however, chanw or enter¬ 
prise led Gn'cnland navigators southward to another 
coast, which they calh*d Vinland, and which has 
l)een very generally lielieved to Ik‘ Ameritra, though, 
after a careful examination of the authorities on 
which this opinion rests, we liave bt^eii led to suppose 
that the new <'ountry was merely a more suiithem 
point of Greenland. The limits of the present work, 
however, will nut admit any detailed account of 
these settlements. 

The n^publicsin cities of Italy, during the middle 
ages, rekiudlt!d the (‘xtinct spirit of commerce and 
navigation, which they raised to a degrtn* of prospe¬ 
rity equalling probably that attained by Tyre and 
Carthage during the height of their ancient glory. 
These cities reached a mt'asure of power and opu¬ 
lence which enabled them to rank with the gr»»te8t 
kingdoms. Their trade, however, lay chiefly within 
the Mediterranean, especially its eastern border, 
whither were brought overland or by the Red Sea 
the commodities of India. Few were disposed to 
quit this bright and golden track to face the tern- 
pests of the ocean and of the north; yet were there 
not wanting a few adveqtorous spirits who under, 
took and were able to penetrate into these remote 
seas. 
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Nicolo Zeno, an eminent and noble merchant of 
Venice, undertook, in 1380, a voyage to Flanders, 
during which a tempest drove him upon a coast 
which he calls Friesland. The position of this un¬ 
known shore has been a subject of controversy*; and 
some have even had recourse to the hypothesis of its 
having been since svvallowed up by the ocean. When, 
however, we find that Friesland was in fact a cluster 
of islands, to which are applied the names. Talas, 
Broas, Bres, Iscant, easily converted into Zeal, 
Brassa, Unst, we may<*onelude with Forster that it 
is probably one and the same with the Shetland 
Isles. Zeno lading cast ashore in a state completely 
destitute, was received with great kindness by the 
Prince Zichmni, whose name seems to l)e a corrup¬ 
tion of Sinclair. Finding Zeno eminently skilled 
in naval afiairs, he reposed the highest confidence 
ill him, and placed under his command various naval 
expeditions. So pleased was the Venetian with 
the favour of this northern potentate, that he in¬ 
vited his brother Antonio to join him. The only 
voyage, however, which seems to have carried him 
far to the north was one to Greenland, and he gives 
a somewhat romantic account of a religious estab¬ 
lishment formed in that country. The convent was 
built on the side of a hill, whence burst a copious 
boiling spring, whose waters enabled the monks to 
vanquish all the evils of the climate; when spread 
on the frozen soil, they applied it for the production 
of the most useful herlis and culinary plants; when 
introduced into the houses, they warmed with it the 
apartments, and cooked t|^ victuals. They were like¬ 
wise supplied ihim the country with abundance of 
fish, rein-deer, and wild fowl; and vessels from Nor- 
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way brought to tliem the luxuries of life. Zeno un¬ 
dertook otiier voyages in a different direction, which 
have even be(*n supposed to reach as far as America; 
but we incline to think that the passages which have 
suggested this (S)iiclusiou are either misunderstood or 
interpolated. 

Qiiiriiii, another Italian nobleman, in 1431, un¬ 
dertook a similar voyage, and was driven by a si¬ 
milar tempest on the coast of Norway. The south¬ 
ern mariners arrived in the most miserable plight, 
having lost the ship and Ixien obliged to take to their 
Ixiats, after the greater part of the'crew had [MTished 
of himger, cold, and especially thirst. They were 
thrown first on a small uninhabited island, where, 
having erected two tents, and found a large fish, 
they contrived to support life. After some days, a 
fisherman and two Iwys came in a Isiat to the island, 
and were at first terrified by th(‘ sight of the stran¬ 
gers ; but, by court«s)us addreiss, were soon prevailed 
upon to take w'ith them two of the sailors, Gerard of 
Lyons and Cola of Otranto. They rowed to a village 
on the neighlHUiring island of Rost, where they met 
the kindest re<-eption. As it chanced to be Sunday, 
the priests exhortiHl the congregation to afford all the 
assistance in their {xiwer to these unfortunate stran¬ 
gers. Six boats were fitted out, the appt>aran<re of 
wdiich dispelled all the fears ofQiiirini, and filled him 
with joy. The chief native now gave a cordial wel¬ 
come, and having set liefore him some rye bread and 
beer, invited him to the habitations on the island. 
The Italians weri' there received and treated with 
uninterrupted kindness luring a stay of three 
month.s, in which time tffey completely recovered 
from all their distress and fatigue. The natives of 
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this little isliind, alM)ut 120 in number, subsisted on 
stmtk-fisli, which they dried and carried to the 
market of Bergen, where purchasers arrived from 
Germany and other countries; also on sea-fowl, 
W’hi<di in vast flocks <H)vered all th<i surrounding 
rocks, and even built on the sides of the houses. 
Many of these birds were so tame, that when the na¬ 
tives walk«‘d up to their nests, they were wont to step 
off, allow twoortImH! eggs to be taken, and then re- 
sume their siiat. The people w'cre most strict in their 
attendance on religious duties, and carri<!d their re¬ 
signation to the will of Providence so veiy far, that 
they rejoiced and sometimes even held a festival at 
the death of near relations. 'J'he Italians, accus- 
tonuHl to the ieeliiigs of soiitlu-rii jealousy, were ex¬ 
tremely surprised to see all tli<' meml»ers of a family 
sleeping together in one apartment, which they 
themselves were admitted to shan? without the re¬ 
motest feeling of impropri(‘ty. In suninuT, Iwth sexes 
w'alked naked to the nearest j)ool, and bathed pro¬ 
miscuously, all in perfl-ct inn(«‘(‘iic(‘, and without 
awakening any .suspicion,—si practise* indeiHl which 
pretty generally prevails in the northern countries 
of EuroiJe at the present dsiy. 

The summer having arrived, Quirini took occa¬ 
sion to go with the annual shi]) to Drontheim, and, 
traveling thence by land to Swedim, hs; found a 
vessel l)Ound for Rostock, in which he iinally re¬ 
turned to Italy by WTiy of England. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Voyages in Search of a North-East Passage- 

The latt(‘r part of tho fiftoonth <‘t'iitury may l)e fixed 
upon as that period in tlie history of the world 
when maritime discovery proetoded on the greatest 
scale, with the most splendid results, and the most 
extensive influentre on the; condition of mankind. 
Travellers and navigators of the present day liave 
displayMlan (‘iiterprise which nothing could exceed; 
but Utere remaineci for their efforts only the dark and 
distant bomidaries of (x-ean, or the interior of barbar- 
oils continents. On the contrary, vast kingdoms, new 
worlds, regions teeming w’ith imlwuiided wealth, re- 
wurdcKl the daring career of Gama and Columbus. 
A new dircotion was given to human ambition and 
industry; and the discovery of distant rt'gions be- 
esune not only a commercial spirulation with indivi. 
duals, but a grand object of national policy. 

England, oiu' of tht‘ most powerful kingdoms of 
Europe*, had always show’ii herself ready to em¬ 
bark in every scheme of utility: yet she was not al¬ 
together ripe for these extensive undertakings. The 
nations of southern Europe were then nearly a cen¬ 
tury in advance of those ruder states which lay 
beyond the Alps and the Pyrenees. Venice, Genoa, 
Seville, Lisbon, not London or Amstcrdtmi, were 
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the grent schools of commcrco and navigation. The 
habits and i<lcas of the feudal system, its proud in- 
dolemre and coiiteiuijt of nn-chaiiical pursuits, were 
only ill the course of lieing gradually sujmrseded ; 
and the mercantile interest possessed as yet only a 
small share of that pre-eminent iiuiMtrtance to which 
it has since attained. 

Henry amid thesi' uiifavourahlc circumstan¬ 
ces, and with nothing of the heroic or adventurous 
in his comjiosition, jKissessed jad quiditios which en¬ 
abled him to ajipreciate the inqMirtance of mari- 
time uiuh'rtakings. Every thmg which afforded 
any promise of filling his wflers was congenial to 
the taste of that monarch ; and for this reason he 
showed himself ready to meet the aspiring views of 
Columbus with greater jirom|)titude than any other 
monarcli of the age. That great navigator, after 
vain .solicitation at the courts of Spain and Portugal, 
sent his brother Bartholomew to make propositions 
to Henry, which were very readily acci'pted ; but be¬ 
fore his iiM'ssenger returiu'd to Sjiain, (^)lumbu.s, un¬ 
der the ai(.spiees of Isabella, was already crossing the 
Atlantic. It was afterwards with tilt' full sanction 
and favour of Henry, .though not at his expense, 
that John Cabot inadi* that important voyage, in 
which h(' discovered Newfoundland, an island which, 
though not fitted for culture, has Ix’come the well- 
known seat of the greatest fisluTy in th<‘ world. He 
was also the first Euro[K‘an who came into ixmtact 
with any part of the mainland of Ameri<-a. That 
prince afterwards grafted to .lohn Elliot and Tho¬ 
mas Ashurst of Bristol, with several natives of Por¬ 
tugal, letters patent, to undertake the discovery of 
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lands and rcpons unknown ; but the result of tlieir 
expedition is not retwded. 

Notwithstanding these proecsfdings, England liad 
not yet thorouglily iml)ii)e(l tlie true spirit of nia. 
ritiine enterprise. It had Issni kindled at a foreign 
shrine, and, when deprived of external support, gra¬ 
dually languished. This flanu! Ixranie nearly ex. 
tinct during the long reign of Henry V'lII. That 
prince, full of hustle, neexly of money, and not de¬ 
void of*inteIlig<'juT, might have been sup|)osed rather 
prompt to (‘mhark in such enterprises ; hut, involved 
in so many dispute's, denne^tie’ anel tluteleegical, and 
studying, theeiigh with little skill, to heeld the balance 
ladwe-en the* two gre'eit e'ontine'ntal rivals, Charle's 
and Fnine'is, he' wees in.sensihle' to the glory and ad¬ 
vantage's to Ik' de'rive'ei frenn maritime expeditions. 
Se'bastiiin (’ahe)t, the'seen of the'navigator just named, 
in orde'r to eihtain emieletyme'iit, was ohlige'd to quit 
England and re'[»air to Spain, whe're he' was received 
with much favenir, and sjx'nl the greater part of his 
life, e'ither in atte'inpts at elisceeve'ry, eer in a quie't re?- 
sidene-e' at Seville*, whe're* he was e'emsulted and re*. 
vered as a nautie>al eeracle. 

After a long sluinhe*r, the* maritime ge'iiius of 
England was sudeleidy reeuseel. It hurst forth im- 
der a young prince* of high hope* and promise. In 
IhrKi, the si.xth ye'ar eef tlie reign of Edward VI., 
the* ine're'hants of Londein, among whom are said to 
have* be'eii “ ine*n of great wisdom and gravity,” 
felt a stidde'i) anel e'xtre'ine ardour in the cause of 
dise'enery. The're chance*d at that e*ritie*al moment 
to lie in London no le.ss a pe*rson than the younger 
Cabot, who had aided his father in the discovery of 
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North America, and who, as already mentioned, had 
afterwards, wliile residing abroad, Ixwme an oracle 
in every thing coniiectetl with navigation. With 
him the merchants entered into deep consultation, 
and in conjunction with liiui formed the genc'ral 
plan of a voyage, having in view to reach, hy way of 
the north and north-east, the opulent and celebrat¬ 
ed regions of India and Cathay. The obstacho to 
sucdi an undertaking could not yet be fully appri!- 
edated. No just idea could at that time be formed 
of the immcaise breadth of jVsia, its extension to¬ 
wards the north, and the enorenous masses of ice 
with which its shores are enc-umbered. 

The youthful monarch, whetlic?r he had any influ- 
enco in inspiring this gc-neral ardour, or whether he 
caught the flame frenn his pcscplc*, showed certainly 
the? most eager intcTcjst in the cause*. J le had airc-ady 
named Sebastian Calot grand pilot of Knglaiicl, with 
a .salary, considerable; in that age, of L. 1 (i(i. It was not 
by royal munificc‘nc*c‘, however, that the funds were 
supplied for proseouting this arduous enterprise. An 
association, or sc'iiate, as it is esilled, was formed, 
who judge-d it most advisable to divide; the; coneorn 
into shares of L.2r>, by whie-h means the; sum of 
six thousand pounds was easily raise-d, and e-mploy- 
ed in the* construction and e*quipme*nt of three ves¬ 
sels fitt(*d for northern navigation. The preparations, 
with a due regard to the formidable; charae*te*r and 
length of the* voyage, were; made on ase*al(*, of which 
there* had beeai no previous example ; Calot says, 

“ the like was ne;vc*r*in any realm seen, used, or 
knowTi.” The timleers were made of extraordinary 
strength, by the lK*st shipwrights ; the keel was co¬ 
vered with thin sheets of lead, a contrivance then 
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practised for the first time, and since found most 
inifKirtant; provisions for eighteen months were put 
on Iioard. Calsit, though unahle, prohahly from iiis 
age, to aeeom])any tlie expedition, drew out a series 
of instructions, in wliieli tlie wJiole conduct to he oli- 
si'rved liy tin'officers and crew is minutely laid down. 
II(! enjoins strict atti'iition to private conduct ajid 
morals; tliat morning and evening jirayers he read 
on iMiard each sliip, eitlier hy the cliaplain or master; 
that there he no “ ribaldry or ungodly talk, dicing, 
carding, tabling, nor otlier devilish games.” He 
prohibits all acts tending to the hreacli of discipline, 
“ consjiiracii's, part-takings, factions, false tales, 
which he the very seeds and fruits of contention.” 
Naval subordination Is-ing in that age only iinjier- 
fectly established, and the tendency to mutiny ex¬ 
tremely strong, these exhortations wen' most neces¬ 
sary and innHirlaiit. All (|U(‘Stions respecting the 
.steering of the ship were to be decided hy a council 
of tw'elve, the captain having only a double vote. 
Persons skilled in writing were, in each ship, to 
keep a daily record of tlu' course of navigation, tlm 
ci'lestial ohsers’ations, the aspect of tin* lands along 
which they sailed, with evi'ry other interi'stiug oc¬ 
currence. The mastiTS of the diffiTCUt ships were to 
meet wei'kly, compare thi'se reiwds, and, after com¬ 
bining them with l ach other, enter them in a com¬ 
mon h?dger. Directions are even given for keeping 
weekly accounts, maintauiing the cook-room and 
other parts of the ship clean, and preventing any li¬ 
quor from iM'ing .spilled upon them. The natives of 
the comitries which they visited were “ to be con- 
fsidered advisedly, and treated with gentleness and 
courtesy, without any disdain, laughing, or con- 
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toinpt.” Particuliir endeavours were to be made by 
fair m(!ans to allure some one on Iward, where he 
was to be well clothed and treated, .so as to allure 
others; but we cannot so much a|>plaud the hint, 
that “ if he he made drunk with your wine or I)eer, 
you shall know the secrets of his heart.” The mari¬ 
ners ar<' exhorted, however, to use the utmost cir- 
eunis|)e<'tion in their d(;aliugs with these; strangles, 
and if invited to dine with any lord or ruler, to 
go W'ell armed, Mid in a posture of defence. The 
livi'ries furnislnsl to the sailors we-relo be carefully 
kept by the racrcautih! agents, and to be worn only 
when their captain con.sidered it an object to show' 
them “ in good array for the advancement and 
honour of the voyage.” lie warns the mariners not 
to be too much alarmed when they saw the natives 
dressed in lions’ and bears’ skins, with long laiws and 
arrows, its this forniidable ajipearanci' was often as¬ 
sumed inendy to inspire terror. However, he seems 
to suggest a still more chimerical fear, when he tells 
them, that there are persons armed with Ikiws, who 
swim naked, in various si'as, havens, and rivers, 
“ desirous of the Ixxlii's of men, w'liich they crovet 
for meat,” and against whom diligent watch must 
be kept night and day. We know not whether 
some confused rumour of the shark and alligator had 
an influence in suggesting this strange preiaution. 

The question W'as now to eleid a fitting command¬ 
er, and many offers were made Ixith by persons qua¬ 
lified and unqualified. The choice for the supreme 
direction fell finally on Sir Hugh Willoughby. His 
recommendations, as mentioned by Adams, werehigh 
birth, tall and handsome person, valiant conduct 
and skill in war,—merits probably enhanced by ad- 
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miration of tlio heroi-sm wliidi impelled him to ad- 
venture himself in this new and daring career. No 
mtiition iMMiig made of nautical experienw, it may 
he susptTtcd that, amid so many brilliant qualities, 
this most essential niquisitc! was not duly taken into 
account. The ramimand of the next vessel was given 
to Richard (ihancelor, an c/ckc of Henry Sidney, 
father of Sir Philip, and who first gave lustre to 
that great name. Sidney stood high in the favour 
of the king, and was inspired with the most ard<*nt 
zeal for the promotion of the voyag<‘. Chanctdor is 
specially commended for “ the many gfxid parts of 
wit in him,” tending to inspire the most sanguine 
hopes of his success. 

All preparations being thus completed. King Ed¬ 
ward drew up a lettiT addressed to all “ kings, 
princes, rulers, judgi-s, and governors of the earth 
which, if composed by hinis(“lf,c('rtainly reflects very 
considerable credit n|X)n his .sjiirit and judgment. 
He olwcrves to the.se unknown poti'ntates, that “ the 
great and Almighty God hath given unto manldnd, 
aliove all other living creatures, such a heart and 
desire, that ev<‘ry man dcsircth to join friendship 
with other, to love and to lie loved, also to give and 
reci'ive mutual benefits.” He represents, therefore, 
the duty of showing kindness to strangers, and espe¬ 
cially to “ merchants who wander alwut the world, 
search lioth the land and the sea, to carry such good 
and profitable things as are found in their countries 
to remote regions and kingdoms.” With this view, 
it is stated that a valiant knight. Sir Hugh Willough¬ 
by, and other tru.stj' and faithful servants, had de¬ 
parted from England. “ We therefore desire you, 
kings and princes, and all other to whom there is 
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any power on tin; earth, to permit luito tliese our ser. 
vaiits free passage by your regions and dominions, 
for they sliall not toueh any tiling of yours unwilling 
unto you.” If such kindness were' shown, he eon- 
eludes,—“ We promise by tlu' (Jod of all things that 
are eoiitained in heaven, earth, and the sea, and by 
the life and tranquillity of our kingdoms, that we 
will with like humanity aeeept your .servants, if at 
any time they .shall come to our kingdoms.” 

It was judged in«‘X|)edient to delay the de. 
parture of the vessels beyond the 10th of Slay, lest 
they should lie overtaken by winter in the north¬ 
ern latitudes. All th(' inemlKTs of the expedition 
took a solemn and tender leave of their relations, 
kindred, and “ friends dearer than kindred,” and 
were at their station on the appointed day. The 
vessels early in the morning drop|M-d down fnmi Ilat- 
eliffe to Gri'enwieh, where the court, and, as it w<;re, 
the nation, were assembled to witne.ss and hail their 
departure. The king h imsc.'lf was confined by illness, 
but the principal courtiers stixid at tlu! palace win¬ 
dows, the rest of the household mnunt(‘d the towers, 
while the people in crowds lined the shore. The ships 
fired their guns, causing tin* hills and valleys to re¬ 
sound ; and “ the mariners shoutixl in such sort, that 
the sky rung with the noise thereof. In short, it was 
a very triumph.” The thought of the distant and un¬ 
known seas, into which they were so jierilously plun¬ 
ging, was either forgotten in this moimsit of exulta¬ 
tion or sen’ed only to heighten its enthusiasm. 

The expedition, after stopping a few days at Black- 
wall, sailed down to Woolwich and Gravesend, and 
thence to the coast of Es.sex, where contrary winds 
unfortunately detained them till the 23d. Then, with 
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a favouring galo, tliey quitted England, and shaped 
their course into the open expanse of the German 
sea. TIh; sailors, however, fixed their ej-es on th(>ir 
native land as it gradually nsssled, and many, un- 
aecustomwl to these distant voyages, droppf'd a few 
natural tears at tlu‘ thought that they saw it |)erhapg 
fur the last time. 

8ir If ugh was desirous of touching at the coast of 
Scotland, hut this was rendered imimssible i»y con¬ 
trary winds, which obliged him also to make fre- 
quent changes of (S)urse, “ traversing and trjicing 
tlx'seas." On the 14th July he found himself in. 
vuIvhhI in that labyrinth of isles which stml the 
coast of Norway between the (Kith and IRIth de¬ 
grees of latitude. The ships then stood eastward 
and out to s|ea, till they came to the larger range 
of the Jiofodt (Loll(Klen) Isles. The ja-ople, sul)- 
ject to Denmark, were gentle and eourteous; but 
the English, evidently ignorant of this coast, sought 
ui vain t(» learn how tlx'se islands were situated 
with regard to the Norwegian shore. They pro¬ 
ceeded onward to the large island of Seyiiam or 
Senjan, where they endeavoured without success to 
procure a |)ilot. They w'cre now approaching the 
northern cape of Europe, and .saw l>efore them the 
abyss of the Arctic owan stretching onwards to the 
Pole, and scxni to be filled with snows and tempests. 
In this critical c'onjuncture. Sir Hugh as.sembled 
the commanders, and exhorted them to keep close 
together; but, in case of separation, appointed their 
rendezvous at Ward buys, understood to lx- the prin¬ 
cipal port of Finmark. The wisdom of this precau¬ 
tion soon appeared. Before the English could enter a 
harbour, there arose suclt “fiawes of wind and terrible 
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whirlwinds,” that they wort? obliged to stand out to 
the open st'a, and allow the vessels to drift at the 
mercy of the waves. Amid the thiek mists of the 
next stormy night the vessels of Willoughby and 
Chaiieelor separated, and never again met. Ch‘- 
.ntent Adams, who was with (Miaiieelor, says, that 
as they were driving In-fore the gale, the admiral 
loudly and earnestly railed upon them to k<H>p close 
to him; but that be himself carried so much sail, 
and his vessc'l was so sujjerior, that Chaneelor could 
not possibly olaiy this order. Willoughby’s pinnace 
was dasliLsl to pieces amid the U^mpest; and next 
morning, when light dawmed, be <'ould see neither 
of his companions; but, discoveritig at length the 
smaller vessel called the Confidence, In; continued his 
voyage. He now sailwl nearly two hundred miles 
north-east and by Jiortb, but was astonit^ed and Ix;- 
wildered at not discov<;ring any symptom of land ; 
whence it appeared that “ the land lay not as the 
globe made mention.” The imperfect maps of those 
days appear not to Inive shown that rapid .southerly 
bend which the coast takes towards the great opening 
of the Warang(!r Fiord, on which Wardhuys is situat¬ 
ed. Instead, therefore, of sailing along or toward 
the coast of Norway, be was plunging always deeper 
and deeper into the abysses of the northern ocean. 
At length the souiidings, indiisiting a dc.-pth of KK) 
fathoms, proved tin? navigators to be far out at sea, in¬ 
volved in some great and perilous error. They then 
for some time took a direction to the south-east, yet 
afterwards again turned to the north, and con- 
tinutU shifting their courses amid doubt and uncer¬ 
tainty. Thus, as they groped their w'ay through 
these vast and stormy seas, at length land appear^. 
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Imt liifili, dosolato, and coverod with snow, while no 
sound eould lx* wafted over the waves except the 
crash of its falling ice, and the hungry roar of its 
monsters. This coast was evidently that of Nova 
Zembla; hut there was no (wint at which a landing 
could hi* inadi*. After another attempt to push to the 
northward, the mariners hecatne seiisihle that the 
coast of Norway was to he found only hy an entine 
change of direction. I'hey turned to the south-west, 
and having followi'd that course for a numher of days 
.saw the coast of Russian Lapland. Here they must 
liave l)een very near the opening into the White Sea, 
into which had fortune guided their sails, they would 
have reached Archangel, liave had a joyful meeting 
with their niinrades, and spent the winter in com¬ 
fort and security. An evil destiny led them west 
ward, in the hope prohahly of ri'ai-hing Wardhuys, 
the only jxiint in those immense .seas ol'which they 
had any distinct knowledge. The coast was naked, 
uninhahited, and di'stitute of shelter, except at one 
point, where they found a shore hold and rocky, but 
with one or two good harliours. Here, though it was 
only the middle of September, they felt already all 
tin* premature rigours of a northern season ; intensi* 
frost, snow, and ice driving through tin* air, as though 
it had Ixsai the depth of winti'r. The officers con¬ 
ceived it therefore most expedient to search no long«>r 
along these desolate shores, Imt to take up their quar¬ 
ters ill this haven till th*e ensuing spring. They were 
surprised hy the apfK'arances of Arctic zoology, rein- 
di*er, foxes, jiolar liears, and " divers beasts to them 
unknown^and therefore wonderful." 

The njjmtive here closes, and the darkest gloom 
involves lie fate of this first English expedition. 
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Neither the wmmander nor any of his brave eom- 
patiioiis ever returned to tludr native shores. After 
long suspen.se and anxiety, tidings reached Eng¬ 
land that some Russian sailors, as th<‘y wandensl 
along these dreary ljoundarie.s, had la-en astouish- 
, ed by the view of two large ships, which they en- 
ter(*d, and found the giillantcrc'ws all lifeli‘.s.s. Then- 
\vas only tin* journal of the voyage, with a note writ¬ 
ten in January, showing that at that date the crews 
were still alive. WJiat was the iinniediat** cause of 
a laitastrophe so dismal and so <'oni])lete, whether 
the extremity of cold, famine, or disicase, or whether 
ail these ills unitcsl at once assailed them, can now 
only be matter of sml ♦•onjectufe. Thomson thus 
pathetically laments their fate:— 

Miserable they, 

Who, here entangled in the gathering ice. 

Take their last look of the descending sun ; 

AVhile, full of death, and fierce with tentiild frost. 

The long long night, incumbent o’er their beads, 

VaUs hon-ihle. Sucli w.as the Hriton’s late. 

As witli^/fi-ic prow (what liave not Jtrilons dared!) 

He I'or the j)assiige sought, attempted since 
So much in vain.- 

We must now follow the career of Chancelor, 
with whom we parted amid the tem})est which over¬ 
took the Bhi|)s at the extremity of Norway. This 
commander pressed on, and, by keeping close to the 
shore, or by obtaining l)etter infonnation, succtied- 
ed without any difficulty fti reaching Wardhuys. 
Tliere jie wait(!d for his companion seven days, 
after which, disregarding tlie alarming reports of 
perils which would beset his farther progress, he 
pushed on gallantly towards his mysterious destina¬ 
tion. “ He held on his course towards that un- 
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known part of the world, and sailed so far, that he 
eame at last to tin; place where he found no night at 
all, hut a continual light and brightiu'ss of the sun, 
shilling clearly uiwn the great and mighty sea.” As 
this was August, it seems my.slerioiis how the per¬ 
petual light of the northern midsummer should have 
been perceived for the first time, and have lieen as¬ 
cribed to the progrisis eastward. Probably a course of 
gloomy weather bad jirecedtsl and rendered it for the* 
first time sensible. Thus, however, the adventurers 
were guided to the entrain-e of an immcaise bay, wdiich 
was no other than the White Sea,—a grand feature 
yet unknown to Wi'sti'rn Europe'. They espied a 
little fishing-boat, tin' eri'w of which, having never 
seen a ve.ssel of similar magnitude, were as much 
astonished as the native Americans had bis;n at the 
Spaniards, and, taking the alarm, lied at full speed. 
Chaneelor, with his party, jiursued and overtook 
them; whereupon they fell Hat on the gromid, half¬ 
dead, crying for mc'rcy. lie immediately raisc'd 
them most courteously, and liy looks, gestures, and 
gifts, expressed the most kind intentions. Being 
then allowed to depart, they spread everywhere the 
report of the arrival “ of a strange nation, of singu¬ 
lar gentleness and courtesy.” The natives eame in 
crowds, and the sailors were copiously supplied with 
provisions and every thing they wanted. 

Chaneelor now, inquiring on what part of the 
world he had bei'n thrown, leanutl that he was at the 
extremity of a vast country, then oliscurely known 
to western Europe under the title of Russia or Mus¬ 
covy, and which was under the absolute rule of a 
sovereifA named Ivan Vasilovitch. Although the 
court a^^cmcow was immensely distant, and could 
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only Ik? roaclicd by sledges over tin? snow, Chaneelor 
immediately began to negotiate for jKjrmission to 
visit the <-apital of this great potentate ; which he 
obtained after tin; delay of semliiig to Moscow. His 
journey to that city carrying him out of the sphere 
of xVretie discovery, it will sulliee to say, that he 
was received in the most satisfactory manner, and 
returned with a letter from tlie Czar, expressing a 
cordial desin* to open an intercourse with Eng¬ 
land, and to grant to the Company of Merchant- 
Adventurers every privilege iieee.ssary to enable 
them to carry on traffic in his kingdom. Tim traders 
now assumed tlx' tith? of the Muscovy Company; 
and the same officer was again sent out with cre¬ 
dentials from Philip and Mary, who, in eonsequeiiee 
of the premature death of Edward, then tilled the 
throne. The original object of an eastern pas.sage 
was not lost sight of; tin; eajrtain being instructed 
to make t'very possibh' inquiry on the subject. The 
-spirit of discovery at home was too ardent, however, 
to wait his n'turn. A small vessel, calh-d the Search- 
thrift. was fitted out in loot), and placed under the 
command of Stephen Burroughs, who, on the first 
voyage, had acted as master of Richard Cihancelor’s 
vessel. Enthusiasm and hope seem to have risen as 
high as at the departure of the first exjiedition. Se¬ 
bastian Caliot (•ame down to Gravesend with a large 
party of ladies and gentlemen, and, having first gone 
on board, and partaken of such cheer as the vessel 
afforded, invited Burroughs and his i-ompany to a 
splendid banquet at the .sign of the Christopher. 
After dinner, a dance being pro|X)sed, the venerable 
pilot started up and tripped it along with the most 
youthful of the party.’ 
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Undor thtse <dieerful auspices, Burronglis, on the 
29th April, sailed from Grav<!send. Various cir- 
(niuistaiiees delayed till the middle of July his ar¬ 
rival at the islands and straits of Waygatz, between 
Nova Zenibla and the continent. On the2Ist the 
crew saw what they imagined to be land, but it 
proved to be “ a monstrous heap of ic<», which was a 
fearful .sight to sts'." They were soon entangled in 
it, and for six hours could with difficulty avoid one 
mass without striking upon another. Soon after 
an immense whah; came so close, that th(‘y might 
have thrust a sword into him ; buti alarnusl lest he 
should overset the vessel. Burroughs called together 
his men, and caused tlu'in to shout with all their 
might; upon which this mighty animal, which is 
neither f<*rocious nor very courageous, plungtsl into 
the depths with a terrible noise. 

Among tlu' islands of Waygatz, the English d('s- 
cried a llussian sail. The master, named Loshak, 
stated himself to Iw in extreme baste; but, on re¬ 
ceiving a glas.s, two pewter spoons, and two knives, 
he presented seventeen wild geese, and gave much 
information. He stated this to be the couptry of 
the wild Samoiedes, who owned no subjection to 
Russia, but “ will shout at all men to the uttermost 
of their jxuver that cannot sprak their speech it 
was even said that they ate the Russians. Loshak 
led the captain to a place left by these people, where 
there were still tlinn; hundred of their idols, the 
rudest workmanship Burroughs ever saw. They 
consisted of figures of men, women, and childreji, 
" very grossly wrought; the eyes, mouths, and other 
parts, sniped with blood.” We may here mention 
that .'^ 1 , one of the party, when at the Pechora, 
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had 1)601 prc-soit at a mighty soone of magic incanta¬ 
tion, performed hy one of the great northern wizards. 
This p<.‘rsonage first took a great sieve, somewhat re¬ 
sembling a drum, then he began to sing “ as w(! use 
in England to halloo, whoop, and shout at hounds,” 
to which the company resiMUided with— iffha, iglta, 
iglm ! At length the magieiaii fell into eonvulsions, 
and drup]>ed down as if dead, though lu‘ (*nuld still 
be heard breathing. Johnson, having asked the 
meaning of all this, was told—‘‘ Now doth our God 
tell him what we shall do!” Having thus allowi^d him 
to remain for a short time, the jxiojile began to i-ry 
aghno, aghao ! whiireupon he rose and again la-gan 
to sing. He next tiaik a sword and thrust it through 
his Iwdy, causing it to enter at the breast and issue at 
the back. Johnson saw it go into the shirt Is-fore and 
come out at the shirt Is'hind, but dues not .seem to 
have; scrutinized with any diligence its actual pass¬ 
age through the fs?rson. The sword, probably only 
of iron, had been heated, which would favour great¬ 
ly a circuitous track. The magician then sat down 
with a vessel of hot water lad'ore him, and a line 
or rope of deer-skin passed round his Isidy, over all 
which, as well as himsel f, a spacious cloth mantle was 
spread. The ends of the line, being left without the 
mantle, were drawn tight by two men on 0]){)0site 
sides, till something was heard falling into the dish. 
Johnson, asking what this was, learned W'ith horror 
that it w'as the magiidaii’s head, shoulder, and left 
arm, severed from the l)ody by tin; violent pulling 
of the rope. Johnson besought that he might be 
allowed to lift the <rloak and view this awful spe<v 
tacle, but was assured that no one could do so and 
live. After the multitude had sung and hallooed 
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for some time, the cloak was lifted, when the wizard 
(tame forth perfectly entin;, all the parts cut asunder 
having it seems been miraculously replaced. The im¬ 
posture, however gross and obvious, appears to have 
completely succeeded witH^he ignorant natives. 

Burroughs had passed liftet'ii leagues beyond the 
mouth of the Pechora, and the soundings Indicated 
an approach to Nova Zembla, when he ttame to the 
conclusion, that all attempts to penetrate farther 
this year would be abortive. Among other causes, 
he uuaitions tin; untoward north and north-easterly 
winds, which were more powerful than in any other 
pla<!e he ever knew ; the great and terrible abun. 
danc«t of ice, of which he had reason always to expect 
greater store'; the nights waxing dark, and Winter 
with his storms beginning to draw on. Under these 
considerations he deh'rmiiu'ci to return and winter 
at Colniogro, stating his intention to resume next 
.summer his attempts to pmetrate eastward; but 
this, in consequc'iice of other employment, was never 
carried into effect. 

There ocTurn'd now a tragical incidemt coniUH'ted 
with northern discov(»ry. The Czar,Ivan Vasilivitch, 
sent back with Richard Chancelor his aml)as.sador 
and onitor,as he is termed,OsepNejx'a Gregorowitcrh, 
with four ships heavily laden with furs, wax, train- 
oil, and othi'r Russian commodities, to the value of 
upwards of Jj. 20 ,(MK), which lH'longed_partly to the 
merchants and partly to the orator. On this home¬ 
ward voyag(', two of tlu' vessels were wrecked on the 
coast of Norway, a third reached the Thanie.s, but 
tbM^dward Bonaveiiture, in which were the chiefs 
expedition, was driven by the tempest into 
fl /bay of Pittisligo (Pitsligo), in the north of Scot- 
u 
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Jand, where it went entirely to pieces. Cliancelor 
endeavouredj in a very dark night, to convey liim. 
self and the ambassador ashore in a toat. The skiff 
was ov’erwheliix’d by tljA* t<“inpest, and the captain 
drowned, though tlie mnbassador, by great good 
fortune, succeeded iji reaching tin* land. lie thence 
proi-eedwl to London, wIktc Philip «nd Mary gave 
him a splendid and jKunpous reception. 

A disastrous character upon the whole was thus 
given to these voyages ahmg the northern boundary 
of Eun>j)e and j^sia. This would not probably 
have damped the high spirit of eriterprise by which 
the British were then animated; hut tin? Musmvy 
C.’ompany had their attention diverti'd by the pro¬ 
ject of o|M;uing a conimimication with Persia and 
India, across the f!as])iau, and by ascending the 
Oxus to Bochara. This scheme they prosecuttnl at 
great cost, and by a .series of bold adventures, in 
which .Tenkinson, Johnson, Ahwke, and other of 
their agents, penetrated deep info the interior re¬ 
gions of Asia. An unusual degns- of niurage was in¬ 
deed necessary to undertake tliis <‘xpeditioii, which 
was to l)e begun by passing round the North Cape 
t{) the White Sea, then by a land-journey and 
voyage down tlu? Volga, across the whole breadth of 
the Russian empire to Astrakhan, before they could 
even em})ark on the Caspian. The truth is, such a 
scheme was marked by the ignorance not h'ss than by 
the Iwldness of early mercantile enterprise. It was 
soon ascertained, that no goods could Iwar tlie cost 
of such an immense and dangerous conveyance!^ sea 
and land; that the goods of India could he biou^t, 
and those of Europe returned, much cheaper and 
more commodiously, by the way of Aleppo and the 
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Meditorranean, than by this vast circuit round the 
stormy north. If the former conveyance, therefore, 
could not stand a competition with the water carriage 
by the CajH' of Good Hope, how rould the latter ? 
It was abandoned, and no attempt for a long time 
was made to revive it. 

This channel of intercourse with India having fail- 
(hI, the attention of commercial and nautii»l adven¬ 
turers was again attracUKl to the possibility of effect¬ 
ing a passage by the north and east of Asia. Intel- 
ligtmce bad just liecii received respecting the river 
Obi, which was reported to enter the oct^an by seven¬ 
ty mouths, and which therefore seemed likely to 
communicate with the most imfK»rtant <»uutries in 
the interior of Asia. John Balak, who had taken 
up his rcsid<-nc<! at Duisburg on the river Osella, 
wrote to Gerard Mercator, the famous cosmographer, 
a parti<‘ular accoiuit of this river, and of the efforts 
mad(? by Assenius, a native of the Netherlands, to 
penetrate eastward along the Asiatics coast. He 
mentions in particular another river called a tribu¬ 
tary of the Obi, but which, from the details, ap¬ 
pears rather to have l)eeii the Yenisei, down which 
came “ great vessels laden with rich and prwious 
merchandize, brought by black or swart people.” 
In as<!ending this river, men came to the great lake 
of Kittay, (Baikal?) on whose banks were the Kara 
Kalmucs, who, he as.serts, were the very people of 
Cathay. It v/as added, that on the shores of this 
lake had been heartl swwt harmony of bells, and 
that stately and large buildings had been seen there- 
i' \ Hence Mercator, in a letter to Hakluyt, infers 
t a very small progress beyond the limit already 
reached by navigators would carry them to the 
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great eastern realms of Japan and China. He 
maintained that the cape liounding the Gulf of 
Obi was no other than the great promontory of 
Tabis, which, according to Pliny, formed the north¬ 
eastern boundary of Asia ; which Iwiiig turned, the 
fortunate navigator would lM!ar down direct upon 
.Serica, Cathay, Cambalu,—those regions with which 
ancient and modem rumour had identified the posi¬ 
tion of the Chinese empire. This was underrating 
the breadth of Asia by a hundred degrees of longitude, 
or more than a fourth of the circuniftwnw! of the 
globe at this parallel; yet so imperfect were the 
soimces of knowledge in thos<; days, that the error, 
however immense, cannot be considered as fatal to 
the reputation of this great g<>ograph<‘r. 

To realize these views, Arthur Pet and Charles 
Jacrkman were supplied in l.'iW) with two vessels, 
the George and the William. On the 2Sd June they 
arrived at Wardhuys; from which they sailed on 
the 1st July. Approaching Nova Zenibla tiny found 
themselves enclosed in a bay of ice, whence- they 
were obliged to come out as they entered, and had 
much trouble before they wen? abh^ to round the 
large field to which it tjelonged. On the 19th of 
July they saw Waygatz, and endeavoured to make 
their way along its southern coast; but found it so 
shallow that they were compelled to turn and make 
a circuit by the north. Passing onwards they came 
to a fair low island, and found a passage la-tween the 
ice and the shore, which however at length closed, 
and they could advance no farther. At the same 
time the ships were separated by large fields of ice, 
and could communicate only by l)eating drams and 
firing muskets, till they were able to warp round and 
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rojoin (-acJi otlicr. They enjoyed now the most fa- 
vourahle lireeze; but all was rendered vain by tlie 
.state of tli<‘ iee. “ Winds we liave liad at will, but 
ice and Col's too much against our wills if it had 
pleased tb<‘ Lord God otherwise.” The captains de¬ 
termined to return to Waygatz, wdiere they might 
I'onfer together, and endeavour to find a more open 
passage. They were now obiigeil ti) warp from one 
|»ieee of ice to another, some of tlx'in so large that 
they eonld not .see beyond them from tlie topmast. 
They were rcjieatedly emdased by tln'se masses, en- 
velojied with dark fogs, and obliged to make fast 
their ve.ssel to ici bergs, wliere, “ abiding the Lord’s 
leisnr<‘, they continued with patience.” On the LSlii 
August the vesseds wen- involved among pieces of 
loose ice, one <d‘ w hich broke the stock of their amdtor, 
“• and many other gnsit blows we had against the 
.same, that it was marvidlous the ship was able to 
abide them.” The l«)at. being between the llw and 
the brig, was striiek, its side driven in, and the ves¬ 
sel itself was made to recoil backward. Pet and 
.laekmaii did not reach \V'aygtaz till the Kith Au¬ 
gust, by which time, it being found impracticable 
to atlcmjit |)enclrating again to the eastward, they 
sought only to repass the North Cape. They apix'ar 
to have been zealous, well-inteiitioiK'd men ; but, not 
duly aetjuainted with tlu' history of ict‘, they adlu'red 
too closely to the land, whence large masses are con¬ 
tinually detached or carrit'd down by the rivers, while 
the open sea might have afforded In-tter liojjes of a 
prosperous navigation. 

The ( ‘Jitfcff Prori/iren, when roused to resistance 
by the £ Vioiis bigotry of Philip, and by the cruel¬ 
ties of t-ie remorseless Alva, after a long, hard, and 
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}f|orious stniffjflo, suwiM'dcd in i-stal>l ishiiig their little 
territory as an indeiHinh'iit rej)nl>lie. Thenceforth 
they began to look to the si‘a as tiie source of their 
greatness and prosperity. This elcineiit siirrouinled 
and penetrated tlicir country on all sides,—it towt'r- 
ed, as it wens at>ove them ; and they had em[)loyed 
its inundations to defend their snuill domain against 
immensely supt'rior forces, (.'ommeree—a eoinmeree 
cm bracing the globe—was necessary to eoinja'iisate 
for the nari-ow limits within which they werehein- 
nied, and to raise them to tin* first rank among the 
statesof Eun>))e. Tin; East was the most j)nmiising 
<|uarter; but its a|)])roael)es were .strictly guarded, 
and they had not yet a n<‘et which eouhl cope with 
the mighty armadas of S|>ain in the Atlantic and 
Indian seas. Tlx* North alone was open to their en- 
tcrpris<‘; and by j)a.ssing its frozen iMuindarie.s, they 
hopc'd to arrive at the rich and celebrated ein])ir('s 
whence! so ainpli' a tide of wealth had llowed into 
Euro|K‘. 

The first (‘xpeslition was umh'rtaken by a private 
soedety of merchants, upon asking permission only 
of the Stab'S and <d’ tiu'ir high admiral. Prince 
JIaurice. Three vessels, with a small yae-ht, were 
equipped at Amsterdam, Enchuysen, and /(‘aland. 
The pilot of the AnisU!rdam ship, to whose guidance 
the expedititm was generally intrusb'd, was William 
Bart'iitz, who apj)roved himself as one of the most 
expert nautical men of the age. 

The squadmn sailed from the T(‘xel on the iitli 
Juiu! ir>94, and on the 2Hd arrived at the island of 
Kilduin in Muscovy. Approaching Nova Zembla 
it was formed into two divisions, one of which at¬ 
tempted to pass by the old route of the Strait of 
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Waygatz; but Barentz himself, taking a bolder 
course, endeavoured to pass round to the northward 
of Nova Zembla, that great insular mass which op¬ 
posed, like a barrier, his eastward progress. Here 
he coasted the Bay of Loms, so called from the nu¬ 
merous flocks of the bird of that name, probably the 
penguin, with wings so small compared to its ample 
body, that it seemed astonishing how they could sup¬ 
port the creature’s motion in the air. Passing the 
Black Capc! and Will iam’s Isle, tlicDutch saw various 
features eharacteri.stic of the Arctic world; among 
others the walrus, in large herds, that huge aniphi- 
bious animal called variously sea-horse or sea-cow, 
of which they give a very good des<Tiption. Subse¬ 
quently, at the Orange Ish>s, they came upon two 
or three hundred lying in heaps upon the sand, and 
basking in the sun. Having formed the erroneous 
idea' that these animals are helpless on shore, the 
sailors mareln'd against them as to an assured vie. 
tory, congratulating themselves on the multitude 
of valuable teeth which would become an easy prize. 
So completely were they mistaken, that these gal. 
lant amphibia not only encountered, but beat them 
off with loss and dishonour, breaking in pieces the 
pikes, hatchets, and sabres employed in this fruit, 
less assault. The crews sustained also the fierce en. 
counter of the Polar bear. Having seen one on the 
shore they entered their shallop, and discharged seve¬ 
ral Italls at him, but without inflicting any deadly 
wound. They were then happy when they succeed, 
ed in thivvcing a noose alwut his neck, hoping to lead 
him like a lapdog, and carry him as a trophy into 
Holland. They were not a little alarmed by his 
mighty nnd tremendous struggles; but what was 
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tlieir consteraation, when he fastened his paws on 
tile stem and entered the Iwat! The whole crew 
hastily clung to the poop, expecting instant d(«th, 
either from the sea or from his jaws. Providentially 
at this moment the noose got entangled with the 
iron work of the mdder, and the creature struggled 
in vain to extricate himself. Swing him thus fixtd, 
they at length summoned courage to advance and 
despatch him with their sjx-ars. 

Barentz, by the 1st August, reacluKl the northern 
extremity of Nova Zembla, in lat. 77°; l>ut the 
wind blew so strong, separating the ici; into large 
flakes, that he and his crew, rather early it should 
setmi, gave up hope and resolved to return. 

The two other vessels meantime pushed on along 
the coast, and in due time arriveil at Waygatz. This 
island had a very agreeable aspect, Uiing covered with 
verdure and abundance of flowers, herbs, plants, and 
particularly a great store of leeks. Large trees were 
lying piled in heaps over each other, which appi'ared 
very surprising, when neither on this nor the opposite 
coast was there a single one found growing; but it was 
rightly judged that they were brought down the ri¬ 
vers of Tartary, and drifted hither by winds and cur¬ 
rents. On turning a point the Dutch observed one of 
those great collections of rudely-carved images whii^h 
had been formerly remarked by Burroughs. Thesi* 
consisted of men, women, and children, sometimes 
having from four to eight heads, all with their faces 
turned eastward, and many horns of rein-deer lying 
at their feet: it was called, therefore, the Cape of 
Idols. Forster alleges that the Samoiedes have been 
falsely charged with this idolatry, and that it were 
more charitable to conclude these to have been images 
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of departed friei^ds ■whom they cherished»with pious 
ventsration; bi|^ does not very exactly appear how 
the Samoiedeinwould have liad friends with six or 
eigJit faces. 

The exjtedition had some dilliculty in working 
their way through tli<^ Strait of M'aygatz,—after pass¬ 
ing whicli, and sailing tor some spae*e along the <mst 
of Nova Zeinhia, they were repelled hy the icy har¬ 
riers ; hut having hy j)i‘rsev<'rance roundisl these, 
they arrivt'd at a wide, blue, ofK>n sea, with the coast 
iK'iiding rapidly southward ; and tliough this was 
ojily the shore of the (Jiilf of Old, they’ doubted not 
that it was the easti'rn houndiiry of Asia, and would 
afford an easy passage down uja)n China. Instead, 
however, of pnisecuting this voyage, they detennimxi 
to hasten hack and communicate to their countrymen 
this joyful intelligence. The two divisions met on 
the <sjast of Itussian Laplaml, and arrived in the 
Texel on tlie Kith .September. 

The intelligence (sinvi'yed in regard to the lattc'r 
part of this expi-dition kindled thi' most sanguine 
ho])Cs in the government and p(s>ple of Holland. 
Prince AIauricc' and the States-(renerid no longer con- 
limsl tliemsel ves toem pty pral.se and sanction, but sup- 
plied funds to aid in a fresh voyage. Six vessels were 
fitted out, not as for adventure and discovery, but as 
for assunsl success, and for carrying on an extensive 
traffic in the golden regions of the East. They were 
laden with merchandise, and well supplied with 
money; while a seventh, a light yacht, was in¬ 
structed to follow them till they had passed Talus, 
the supposed iNiunding promontory of Asia ; when, 
liaving finally extricated themselves from the Polar 
ices, an’^ directed their course to China, it was to 
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return to Holland with the joyful tidings. P^er 
Plancius, tlie most eelehratetl eosmtepapher of that 
age, drew up a map, for their gntiSnee,—doubt¬ 
less ill our eyes a very erode |)erforuiaiie(*, but which 
combined all the geogRipliieal lights of that ignorant 
pi'riod. 

The armaments, which at that curly epoch were 
•set forth with the greatest |)oinf) and tlie most ample 
equipiiK'iit, usually issued in the most lame and 
abortive results. These large' and heavily-laden ves- 
.sels w’lTC peculiarly ill fitted for winding their way 
through narrow seas and chaniu'Is eiieuinbered witli 
ice. Of all the iiorthi'm ex|>editious, accordingly, 
none answered less than the present the great inst 
and magnificent exjiee'tations with which it had Ihh'Ii 
equipped. 

The .squadron sailed from the' Te.vel on (he 2d of 
June, (l.'iPi),) a period of the sea.son decidedly too late. 
Nothing great occurred till the 4(h .Vugiist, whi'ii 
they reached the .strait between Waygaty. and the <sm- 
tinent, to which they had given the apjiellat ion of the 
Strait of Nassau. They came to the ('a|M' of Idols; 
but though these were still drawn up in I'llll array, no 
trace was tound of the habitations which they might 
have se(?med to indicate. A Russian vessel, however, 
constructed of jiieees of bark .sewed together, was met 
oil its way from the Pechora to the Obi in .search of 
the teeth of the sea-horse, whale-oil, and gi-ese. 
The sailors accosted the Dutch in a very friendly 
manner, presented eight fat birds, and on going on 
Ixiard one of the vessels, were struck with astonish, 
ment at its magnitude, its equipments, and the high 
order with which every thing was arranged. This 
being a fast-day, they refused meat, butter, and 
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cheese; but, on being offered a raw herring, eagerly 
8waUow(!d it entire, head and tail inclusive. 

Tile navigators, after considerable search, fell in 
with a party of Hamoiedes, who are described as a 
people of small stature, broad and flat face, little eyes, 
short legs, and wrapt entirely in rein-deer skins, ex- 
<rpt a few who wore coloured cloth lined with fur. 
They manifested ransiderable jealousy of strangers, 
and on the approach of the interpreUT, had drawn 
their arrows to shoot him ; but he called aloud, 
“ We are friends j” upon which they laid down their 
weapons, and saluted him in the Russian style, by 
bending their heads to the ground. The intercourse 
which followed was conducted on their part with 
considerable courtesy and good sense, mingled with a 
feeling of precaution and even alarm. On hearing a 
gun fired, they ran away and leapt like madmen, 
till assured that no harm was intended; and they 
were then amused by seeing a little stone placed on 
an eminence struck and shattered to pieces by a mus¬ 
ket-ball. A sailor boldly went up to the chief, dig¬ 
nified in the narrative with the title of king, and 
presented him with some biscuit, which the monarch 
graciously accepted and ate, though looking round 
somewhat suspiciously. At length the parties took a 
friendly leave; but a native ran after the foreigners 
with ^gns of great anger, on aivount of one of their 
rude rtatues which a sailor had carried off. These 
figures were now judged to be divinities, and the 
bones found lying before them the remains of sacri¬ 
fices offered to them in that (»pacity. The Dutch 
seem to have fmrmed a still lower estimate than Bur¬ 
roughs of Samoiede sculpture. These images are de¬ 
scribed as little better than logs, somewhat roimded at 
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the top to represent a head, with a slight projection 
for the nose, two little holes for eyes, and one larger 
aperture to represent the mouth. 

The discoverers had been informed, in answer to 
diligent inquiries, that lieyond a point which might 
Ih' reached in about five days’ sail, there extended 
a large open sea to the south-east. They made re- 
pt'ated attempts to reach this point; but, after emer¬ 
ging fnim the Strait of Waygatz, were always driven 
back by large bodies of floating ice. They pt'rsever- 
ed till theendof Septeml)er, when these masses enter¬ 
ed the Waygatz in such force that they were obliged 
with all speed to quit it by the western opening, 
and bend their sails towards Holland, without hav¬ 
ing accomplished any one of the brilliant objects 
for which this expedition had Ixx^n undertaken. 

A very ttonsiderable disappointment was felt in 
that country at the failure of an expedition, from 
which such sanguine hopes had been cherished. The 
States-General declined supplying funds for a fresh 
armament; but they proclaimed a reward to any in¬ 
dividual or liody of men by whom the objet;t might 
be successfully acramplished. The town-council of 
Amsterdam, with great spirit, determined to fit out 
another squadron, on a smaller scale, and equipped 
only for discovery. They prepared two vessels, 
which were respectively intrust^, one to B^ntz, 
and the other to John Comeliz Ryp, with seeming¬ 
ly an equal division of power. Suspecting apparent¬ 
ly a prevalence of home-sickn^s, they admitted on 
board none but unmarried persons, who, it was 
hoped, would be animatcxl with a bolder spirit of 
enterprise, and less inclined to long for return. 

The vessels set sail, still rather too late, on the 
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lOtli of ilay, lilOl). Thoir object swms to liavc liecir 
to avoid tile coast of llussia and tlie Straits, to slum 
even Nova Zembla, and to piisli on direct tbnnigli 
tile wide expanse of tlie Nortli(>rn Ocean. They 
even sUaid inadvi-rtenlly somewhat to tlie west, 
and oil the 22d came in view of the Shetland 
i.slaiids. Bareiit/. iirtted that they should turn due 
east, in order to eoiiipeiisate this deviation ; hut 
Corneli/, insisted that this would carry them at once 
into the Strait of Wayuat/., the sis'iie of so many 
aisirtive elTorts, and insisted upon sttsTiiur towards 
the iiorth-iiortli-ea.st. After ^la-ssiiie the Sliellands, 
they saw the most brilliant eeh'stial phenomena 
they had ever witiies.sed. The sun was attended 
by two parhelia or nioeh suns, while a brij'lit rain. 
Ixiw traversi'd all the three suns, and two other bows 
crossed the heavens in different (|uarters. On the 
btli .Itiiie some sailors called out, that a multitude 
of white swans were .swiiiiniiiu' in tlo'water; but 
the more experienced gave warning that these swaixs 
would Ik- found to bi‘ made of id-, and aecsird- 
ingly they were scxm sailing in the midst of these 
moving nia.ss(“s. For two days they prwei-ded lic- 
tween them ns between two lands; while the 
colour of the sea, which was green as grass, gave 
them the idea of Is-ing near the country called 
Grei^^id; but Heoresby has shown, as is elsewhere 
ob.smM, that this colour is pnalueed by the contents 
of the sea itself. On the SIth the adventurers dis¬ 
covered a long island rising abruptly into steep and 
lofty clifls, the highest of which has liorne.the appro¬ 
priate name of Mount Mis«>ry. Pennant, who erro¬ 
neously supposes Bennet, in 11103, to have lieeii the 
first Vseoverer, observes ,—“ The horror of this isle 
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to the first discoverers must have been unspeakable : 
tlie pros|)eet dri-ary ; black where ii«»t hid with snow, 
and broken into a thousand pr(‘ei])ie(‘s. No sounds 
but of the ditshint; of the Avaves, the crashing colli¬ 
sion of floating ice, the tiiseordaiit not(‘s of myriads 
of sea-tbwl, the yel|)iiig of Arctic foxes, the snorting 
of the vvalrusses, or the roaring of the Polar bears.” 
Tile hills were so excessively steep, that though a 
party <'ontrived to clamber up, tlu'y durst not l<H)k 
down, and the des<-ent proved most duiibtful and 
perilous. At length, ajjplying their backs to the 
fair of the steep, tliey slid down with safety, which 
liarentz, who looked up, could never hav<' thought 
possible. From a bear, which the Dutch attacked, 
and vainly altc'inpted to secure by a noo.se, they giive 
to it the name of Bear Island, which llu' Knglisli af¬ 
terwards atten)pt(>d to su]>plant by that of Alderman 
Cherie. Proceisling onward, .still by too northerly 
a course, they reached the latitude' of tit)', and dis- 
is)vered a (sklsI which soon proved to belong to a 
e'ountry of great extesil. This was Sjeitzhergeil, or 
Fast (jreenland, which, from the latitude, they pro¬ 
bably approached near its northern point of Hak¬ 
luyt’s Ileadland. The name id' Gns'idand, which 
has in some' <legr«s‘adhered to this island, wa.s given 
under the erroneous impression of its belonging to 
that great cxti.-nt of coa.st, so calh'el by the Icelanders, 
in distinction from which it has been called ]6a.st 
Greenland. 

The Dutch, finding their progre.s.s ea.stward stop- 
[)ed by thin, line of isiast, now r(>tra<'ed their route 
along its deep bays, still steering southward till they 
found ^emselves agiiin at Bear Island. Here Corne- 
liz and Bareiitz differed once more; the former still 
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adhering to his original view.s, and recommending 
that they should again push northwards, and endea¬ 
vour to find their way along the eastern coast of the 
newly-discovered land ; but Barents insisted more 
rationally, that they ought to steer east-south-east, 
and endeavour to round the northern point of Nova 
Zembla. Being unable to agree, and Barents being 
resolved for this time not to yield, they determined 
to separate, and to make trial each of his respective 
course. Barents, whom we Ibllow, proeetded accord¬ 
ing to his plan, till at mid-day, on the 17th July, he 
found himself off the coast of Nova Zembla; he had 
gone too far south, and was obliged to turn again 
northwards. He pushed on as vigorously as possible, 
but it was not till the 6th August that he doubled 
Cap<* Nassau; but here finding the ice drifting along 
in large masses, and Ixang involved in deep fogs, he 
judged it expedient to moor his vessel to a large ice¬ 
berg. As the master was walking on deck, he saw a 
large bear endeavouring to scale the sides of the ship. 
He immediately (tailed out, “ All hands up!” and 
the crew having mustered, raiscid loud cries, which 
induced the monster to retreat; but he soon retum- 
(■d to the charg<!. They had now a sail raised along 
the deck, and four guns loaded, which were fired 
with such effect, that the Intar fled, and sought shel¬ 
ter ^mid huge masses of ie(t. 

On'^he 16th of August the ice began to separate,'and 
the seamen remarked that the berg to which they 
were moortnl was fixed to the bottom, and that all 
the others struck against it. Afraid that these loose 
puTcs would collect and em^lose them, they quitted 
their moorings, and sailed on. The ice was^iready 
forming on the surface, and the ship in sailing through 
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made it crack on all sides. The Dutch woriced on 
their way, mooring themselves to successive frag¬ 
ments, one of which rose like a steeple, being twenty 
fathoms above and twelve beneatli the water. They 
saw round them more than four hundred large ice¬ 
bergs, the fear of which made them keep close to the 
shore, not aware of that licing the quarter where these 
dangerous l)odies were formed, and along which they 
chiefly ranged. However, they steered on, and hav¬ 
ing passiHl what they ciilled Little Icy Cape, came to 
Orange Island, which forms the iTorthern extremity 
of Nova Zembla. Here ten men swam on shore, and, 
having mountiMl several piles of ice which ruse, as it 
were, into a little mountain, they had the satisfaction 
of seeing the coast trending southward, and a wide 
open sea to the south-east. They hastened back to 
Barentz with thes«! joyful tidings, and the suc(%ss 
of the voyage was wnsidered almost secure. 

But these hopes were delusive. Affor doubling 
what was called Cape Desire (now Zelania), the ice¬ 
bergs mustered in such force, that the crews gave up 
all idea of doing more than reach the strait of Way- 
gatz on their return home. They were driven, how¬ 
ever, so rapidly l)efo#e the floating masses, that three 
men, who had mounted one of them to rewnnoitre, 
would have been left l)ehind, but for extraordinary 
exertions of agility. They were now drawn.,d*rect 
into what they called Icy Port, and the vessel was 
thrown into a position almost perpendicular, with 
one end nearly touching the l)ottom. From this 
critical attitude they w'ere relieved next day ; but 
fresh masses of ice continually poun;d in, augment, 
ing the terrible ramparts with which they were en¬ 
closed. One side of the vessel was raised by succes- 
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sivf pim'S jammed beiicatli it, Imt the other was 
similarly elevated ; so that the ship was lifted to the 
top of the ice as by machinery. All this time th<‘ 
(Tacking, Ixitli around them, on every side, and 
within the ship itself, was so dreadful, that they 
were in eontinual fear of its parting into fragments; 
but this interior cracking, arisuig m(!rely from the 
frecssing of the juices of the tiinlxT, was niueh less 
dangerous than tiny imagined. 

The Dutch now felt that they must bid adieu for 
this,year to all hoj)es of escajw from their icy prison. 
As the vess(‘l was cracking continually, and oj)ening 
in diflTereiit (juarlt'rs, they made no doubt of its going 
to pieces, and could hope to survive the winter only 
by constructing a hut, which might shelter them 
from the ap|>rouehing rigour of tlie season. Parties 
sent into the country reixirted having sei'ii foot¬ 
steps of rt‘in.(l(‘('r, also a river of fresh water, and, 
what was luort' important still, a great quantity of 
fine trees, with the nxrts still attached to them, 
strewed u|x)n the shore. Not one of these tre(» could 
have grown on the frozen soil of Nova Zembla; 
they wtTC all brought down the rivers of Muscovy 
and Tartary, and wafted over the ocean by winds 
and currents. This circumstance gave a peculiarly 
ehet'rful colour to the hopes of the mariners. Tiny 
trusted that Providence, w hich liad in this surprising 
manner furnisln'd materials to build a house, and 
fuel to warm it, would su)>ply also whatever was 
nee(‘ssary for their passing through the approaching 
winter, and for returning at length to their native 
country. A sledge was instantly constructed; tluee 
men cut the wood, while ten drew it to the spot 
marked opt for the hut. They sought to raise a 
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rampart of earth for shelter and security, and em¬ 
ployed a long line of fire in the hope of softening 
the ground, but in vain.—The carpenter having 
died, it was found impossible to dig a grave for him, 
and they lodged his body in a cleft of the rock. 

The building of the hut was carried on with ar¬ 
dour, as affording the only h^ of life; yet the cold 
endured in this operation waslbtense, and almost in¬ 
supportable. When a nail was put into the mouth, 
it was frozen to the lip, and brought the skin away, 
drawing blood. The snow sometimes fell so thick, 
for days successively, that the seamen could not stir 
from under cover. They had at the same time hard 
and perpetual combats with the Polar bear. One 
day thi master saw from the ship three of these fu¬ 
rious animals running towards the working party, 
and gave them warning by loud eries. They imme. 
diately ran towards the vessel; when one of them, 
in his haste, fell into a cleft in the ice, and was 
given up for lost; but the bears overlooked him, 
and continued their pursuit of the main body. The 
sailors having at length reached the ship, made the 
circuit of it, and mounted from behind; but their 
pursuers entered in front, and advanced furiously to 
the attack. A man, sent down to the kitchen to light 
a match, was in too great haste and agitation to ac¬ 
complish that simple process, and the muskets were 
thus useless. The crew could now parry the as¬ 
sault only by throwing at the bears whatever came 
first to hand, by which the attention of the animals 
was always for a moment attracted, though they 
returned to the charge with fresh vigour. At length, 
when matters seemed approaching to extremity, a 
htdberd was darted at the largest, which struck him 
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on the mouth with such force that he retreated, and 
the others followed. 

Notwithstanding this intense rigour, winter had 
not yet thoroughly set in. Several days of south¬ 
west wind dissolved a vast quantity of ice, and 
they saw a wide open sea without, while the vessel 
was enclosed within, as it were, by a solid wall By 
October they completed their hut, and prepared to 
convey thither their provisions and stores. Some 
painful discoveries were now made. Several tuns 
of fine Dantzic beer, of an agreeable and medicinal 
quality, and fipm which they had anticipated much 
comfort, had frozen so hard as to break the casks, 
bursting even the iron hoops by which thw were 
held. The rontents, indeed, existed in the%nn of 
ice, but this, when thawed, had merely tlie taste of 
bad water; and though in the middle they found 
a liquor concentrating in itself the whole strength 
of the beer, it had not the true flavour and char¬ 
acter of that beverage. They made trial of mixing 
the two together, but without being able to restore 
its proper relish and virtue. 

The sim, which had hitherto been their only 
pleasure and consolation, began now to pay only 
short visits, and to give signs of his approaching de¬ 
parture. He rose in the south-south-east and set in 
the south-south-west, while the moon was scarcely 
dimmed by his presence. On the 1st November his 
full orb was still seen for a short interval; on the 3d 
it r^ted on the horizon, from which it did not detach 
itself; on the 4th the ^y was calm and elev, but 
. jio sun rose or set. 

The dreary winter night of tlnw months, whidi 

d now sqt in, was not, however, witiiout some id- 
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leviations. The moon, now at the full^ wheeled h» 
pale but perpetual circle round the horizon. With 
the sun disappeared also the bear, and in his room 
came the Arctic fox, a beautiful little creature, whose 
flesh resembled kid, and furnished a variety to their 
meals. They found great difficulty in the measure, 
ment of time, and on the 6th rose only late in the 
day, when a'controversy ensrifed whether it was day 
or night. The cold h^ stopped the movements 
all the clocks, but they afterwards formed a sand, 
glass of twelve hours, by which they contrived toler¬ 
ably to estimate their time. ij • 

On the 3d December, as the sailors lay in bed, they 
heard from without a noise so tremendous as if all 
the m(]lmtains of ice by which they were surround¬ 
ed had fallen in pieces over each other. In fact, the 
first light which they afterwards obtained showed a 
considerable extent of open sea; yetUhis disruption 
must have been produced by a merely internal move¬ 
ment of the ice, not by any tendency towards thaw. 

As the season advanced, the cold became always 
more and more intense. Early in December a 
dense fall of snow stopped up all the passages by 
which the smoke could escape; so that a fire, at all 
fitted for the dreadful inclemency of the season; 
led to the danger of suffocation. The men were 
thus obliged to keep the room at a miserably low 
temperature, for which they used the imperfect 
remedy of heated stones, passed from one bed to 
another. One great trouble was how to wash 
their clothes; whenever they took these up from the 
boiling water, and began to wring them, the linen 
froze in their han^; and when they hung them up 
to dry, the side farthest from the fire vras hard pna&ni 
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The cold becoming always more rigorous, ice two 
inches thick was formed on the walls. At length their 
sufferings came to such an extremity, that, casting at 
each other languishing and piteous looks, they an. 
ticipated that this must end in the extinction of life. 
They now resolved that, cost what it might, they 
should for once be thoroughly warmed. They re¬ 
paired, therefor*', to the ship, whence they brought 
an ample supply of coal; and having kindled an im¬ 
mense fire, and cartjfully stopped up the windows and 
*wery aperture by which the cold could penetrate, 
they did bring themselves into a most c-omfortable 
temjjerature. In this delicious state, to which they 
had Imm so long strangers, they'went to rest, and 
talked gaily for some time tefore falling asleep. Sud¬ 
denly, in tlie middle of the night, several wakened in 
a state of the most painful vertigo; their cries roused 
the rest, and all found themstdves more or less in 
the same alarming predicament. On attempting to 
rise, they became dizzy, and could neither stand nor 
walk. At length two or three contrived to stagger 
towards the door; but the first who opened it fell 
down insensible among the snow. De Veer, w^b 
stood behind, revived him by pouring vinegar on his 
fac *^; and the wintry air, which had been their great¬ 
est dread, now restored life to the whole party. 

These unhappy mariners being thus compelled to 
afford a certain access to the wintry blast, its effects be¬ 
came always more and more insupportable. It seemed 
as if the fire had lost all power of conveying heat; their 
clothes were white with snow and hoar-frost; their 
stockings were burned before the feet felt any warmth, 
an^ this burning was announced by smell rather 
than by feeling. Yet, in the very midst of these suf- 
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ferings, remembering that the 6th January wm the 
Feast of the Kings, they besought the master that 
they might be allowed to celebrate that great Dutch 
festival. They had saved a little wine and two pounds 
of flour, with which they fried pancakes in oil; the 
tickets were drawn, the gunner was crowned king 
of Nova Zembia, and the evening passed as merrily 
as if they had been at home round their native lire* 
side. Nothing can more strikingly illustrate the 
salutary effects produced even in these desperate cir¬ 
cumstances by mental occupation and amusement,— 
eflects of which Captain Parry af^rwards made so 
happy a use. 

About the middle of January the crews began to 
experience some abatement of that deep darkness in 
which they had so long been involved. On throw¬ 
ing a bowl, they could see it nm along the ground, 
which was before impossible. Soon after, about mid¬ 
day, a faint flush was seen to tinge the horizon; and 
this first dawn of the annual morning revived in 
their hearts the hope which was almost extinguish¬ 
ed. On the 24th, De Veer and two others ran in to 
say, that they had seen a portion of the sun’s disk. 
Barentz demonstrated, from the structure of the 
earth, that this could not take place for fifteen days. 
Many, however, trusted more to the eyes of their 
companions; and bets were taken, which could not 
be decided in the two following days in consequence 
of a heavy fog in which the air was involved. The 
27 th, however, being clear, they went out in a body, 
and saw, ascending above the horizon, the full orb of 
that great luminary. Joy took possession of their 
hearts, and Barehtz in vain continued to prove, that 
this tq>pearanoe was contrary to every principle of 
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sdoice. He was not aware of the extensive power 
of refraction in this northern air, which, in Cap¬ 
tain Parry’s expedition, produced a similar abridg¬ 
ment in the duration of the Polar winter. 

Affairs now assumed a more cheerful aspect. In¬ 
stead of constantly moping in the hut, the men went 
out daily, employed themselves in walking, running, 
and athletic games, which wanned their bodies and 
preserved their health. With the sun, however, ap¬ 
peared their old enemy theliear. One attacked them 
amid so thick a mist that they could not see to point 
their pieces, and sought shelter in the hut. The 
bear came to the door, and made the most desperate 
attempts to burst it open; but the mMster kept his back 
firmly set agaimst it, and the animal at last retreated. 
Soon after he mountcHl the roof, where, having in 
vain attempted to enter by the chimney, he made 
furious attempts to pull it down, having tom the sail 
in which it was wrapped; all the while his fright¬ 
ful and'hungry roarings spread dismay through the 
mansion beneath; at length he retreated. Another 
came so close to the man on guard, who was looking 
another way, that, on receiving the alarm from those 
within and looking about, he saw himself almost in 
the jaws of the Ixjar; however, he had the presence 
<ffpind instantly to fire, when the animal was struck 
in the head, retreated, and was afterwards pursued 
and despatched. 

The first reappearance of the sun had inspired 
hopes that tfie weather would become continually 
inore mild and agreeable. It was, therefore, a severe 
disappointmralt, when, in Febmary, a heavy north¬ 
east gate brought a cold more intense than ever, and 
bwed the hvttt^in under snow. TMs was the more 
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deeply felt, as the men’s strength and supply of ge. 
nerous food to recruit it were alike on the decline. 
They no longer attempted daily to clear a road, but 
those who were able went out and in by the chim. 
ney. A dreadful calamity then overtook them in the 
failure of their stock of wood for fuel. They began 
to gather all the fragments which had been thrown 
away, or lay scattered about the hut; but these being 
soon exhausted, it behoved them to carry out they 
sledge in search of more. To dig the trees, however, 
out of the deep snow, and drag them to the hut, was a 
task which, in their present exhausted state, would 
have appeared impossible, had they not felt Uiat 
they must do it or p(!rish. 

In the course of March and April the weather 
became milder, and the attention of all the crew was 
drawn to plans and prospects of return. Southward, 
on the side of Tartary, the icy masses were still float¬ 
ing, but to the north-east there was an immense open 
sea. Yet the Ixirriers which enclosed the ship,aot only 
continued, but, to their inexpressible grief, rapidly 
increased, probably from the fragments which floated 
in upon the breaking up of the great exterior mass. 
In the middle of March these ramparts were only 75 
paces broad, in the beginning of May they were 500. 
These piles of ice resembled the houses of.a great 
city, interspersed with apparent towers, steeples, and 
chimneys. The sailors, viewing with despair this 
position of the vessel, earnestly entreated permission 
to fit out the two bcMts, and in them to undertake 
the voyage homeward. The master at length agr;^, 
provided there was no better prospect bj the end of 
May. From the 20th to the 26^* a north wind 
came on, and blew upon them a still greater ^quanti- 
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ty of ice; so that they no longer hesitated to begin 
^ir work, and to 4>ring from the ship sails and 
cordage. The mere digging of the boats Irom under 
the snow was a most laborious task, and the equip, 
ment of them would have been next to impossible, 
but for UO enthusiasm with which it was under, 
taken. By the 11th June they had the vessels fitted 
out, their clothes packed, and the provisions em¬ 
barked. Then, however, they had to cut a way 
through the steeps and walls of ice which Intervened 
between them and the open sea. Amid the extreme 
fatigue of digging, breaking, and cutting, they were 
kept in play by a huge bear which had come over 
. the frozen sea from Tartary. 

At length the crew having embarked all their 
clothes and provisions, set sail on the 14th with a 
westerly breeze. In the three following days they 
passed the Cape of Isles, Cape Desire, and came to 
Orange Isle, always working their way through much 
encujfl|>&ing ice. As they were off Icy Cape, Barents, 
long'struggling with severe illness, and now feeling his 
end approach, desired himself to be lift^ up that he 
might take a last view of that fatal and terrible 
boundary, on which he gazed for a considerable time. 

On the. folio wing day the vessels were again in. 
volred amid masses of drift-ice, and were so fond- 
bly struck, as well as squeezed between opposite 
fields, that the men had bid a final adieu to each 
other. Seeing, however, a body of fixed ice at a 
little distance De Veer took a rope and leaped from 
fra^ent to fragment, till he arrived on the firm but- 
Jace. A cebon^unication thus formed, they landed 
fixs^. the sidi:, t^en the stores and provisions,! and, 
fin^y, they drew the boats themiejves upon tte ice. 
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During this detenfiou, Barentz being informed of the' 
severe illness of one AdrianBon^%aid, that ite fumself 
was not far Horn his end. As he continued, however, 
conversing and locking on a chart of the voyageji&de 
by De Veer, it Was thought that his disease could 
not be so serious, till he pushed aside the chart, 
ashed for a draught of water, and immediately ex- ■ 
pired. This event extremely afflicted the crews, 
both from their personal attachment to Barentz, and* 
the loss of His skill in piloting the vessels.' 

The sailors, with some drift-wood, repaired the 
boats; the ice, however, was still close around, and 
they were struck with the fear that they would never 
escape from this bank, but must perish upon it. 
On the 22d, however, there appeared open sea at a 
little distance, and having dragged the boats over 
successive pieces of ice, they were again afloat. In 
the three following days they reached Cape Nas¬ 
sau, the ice frequently stopping them, but oj^ing 
again like the gates of a sluice and allowing a^ass- 
age.' On the 26th they were obliged once more to 
disembark and pitch their tints on the frozen surface. 
On the opposite coast they saw immense herds of 
sea-cows, (walrus,) and the air darkened with num¬ 
berless birds. While they were fast asleep in the 
tent, the sentinel called out, “ Three bears! three 
bears r The whole crew were instantly out; their 
muskets were charged only with small shot for birds / 
however “ these sweetmeats,” though they could 
not inflict any serious wound, induced tBe monsters 
to turn) when one of them was pursued and killed. „ 
The de^ bear was carried off in the mohth of one 
of the survivors to the most rugged parts of the ice,' ’ 
where the two devoured a large portion of his carcass. 
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The year was now advanced} the bright light 
of the sun and the occasional south-westerly breezes 
dissolved the ice, and gradually opened a way be¬ 
fore them. It brought, however, dangers of a new 
class. The distinction between fixed and floating 
ice had now almost ceased, the former melting con. 
tinually away. As they thought themselves lying 
seoire on a large field, a body of icebergs came in 
from the open sea, struck and dashed it to piecm 
The packages were separated from the boats, and 
several dropped into the water. It was laborious to 
scramble over the detached fragments to a place of 
safety, while the weighty articles sank into the soft¬ 
ened ice, not without the greatest risk of falling to 
the bottom. For twelve hours the sailors floundered 
through this loose and broken surface before they 
oould establish themselves on the field which was 
attached to the land. 

The 2d of J.uly was the finest day yet seen in 
Novi ^embla ; and the weather continuing favour, 
able, produced on the 7th an open sea, to which, with 
great labour, the men suweeded in dragging the 
boats. From this time their progress, though often 
obstructed, was never entirely stopped. In several 
of the rocky bays they caught an inunense number 
of birds, these poor animals not having yet learned 
to fear man, and allowing themselves to be taken by 
the hand. Near Admiralty Bay they saw two hun- 
dred sea-cows lying on a bank of ice, and attacked 
them ; but these powerful animals advanced to the 
combat, snorting and blowing in so 'tremendous a 
manner, that, had not a fresh wind q>rung Up, the 
mariners might have been in a serious (xedicament; 
add they repented bitterly, amid so mmiy inevitable 
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evils, to have brought on themselves one so very un¬ 
necessary. 

On the 28th, after passing the bay of St Lawrence, 
when they approached to the southern extremity of 
Nova Zembla, the navigators discovered, with sur¬ 
prise and joy, two Russian vessels at anchor. They 
approached, and were received with the usual cour¬ 
tesy of that nation. Several of the Russians recollect¬ 
ed having met them in the former voyage, and were* 
truly astonished, instead of the large and handsome 
vessels whose equipment they had so much admired, 
to see them in these miserable open boats, with 
meagre and wasted frames. After mutual presents, 
the parties agreed to sail together to Waygatz, but 
Were separated by a heavy gale. On a small isle 
the Dutch fopnd abimdance of cocMearia, or scurvy- 
grass, by the use of which the sick recovered in a 
manner almost miraculous. On the 3d August they 
Steered their course to the south-south-west, and, 
though somewhat obstructed by ice, came on the4& in 
view of the coast of Russia. They had a tedious but 
safe coasting voyage to Kola, where, to their joyful 
surprise, they found John Comeliz, who received 
them with the greatest kindness, and afforded theak r 
a comfortable passage to Amsterdam. As no account 
was ever given of this <*ommander’s own voyage, it. 
may be presumed that it did not lead to any import¬ 
ant discovery. 

The quesrion as to a north-eastern passage was not 
yet considered as finally determined. The London 
merchants neit took it up, and, in 1608, fitted out , 
Henry Hudson, who had already distinguished him. 
self by a voyage to Spitzbergen, and proved one of the 
greatest of the eariy navigators. The design of Hud- 
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son appears to have been, not to entangle liimself in 
the straits and islands on the Russian coast, but to 
strike direct into the channel between Nova Zembla 
and Spitsbergen. He dropped down to Blackwall on 
the 23d Api^, and on the 3d June saw the North 
Cape, bearing south-west. He still pushed on to the 
north and east, till he reached the latitude of 75 de- 
CTees, when he found himself entangled among ice. 
^e at first endeavoured to push through, but, fail¬ 
ing in this attempt, turned and extricated himself 
with only “ a few rubs.” On the 12th June he ex¬ 
perienced a thick fog, and had his shrouds frozen; 
but the sky then cleared, and afforded bright sun¬ 
shine for the whole day and night. On the 15th, 
Thomas Hilles and Robert Rayner solemnly averred, 
that, standing on deck, they had seen a mermaid. 
This marine maiden is described as having a female 
back and breast, a very white skin, and long black 
hair flowing behind; but on her turning round they 
descried a tail as of a porpoise, and speckled like a 
mackerel. It seems uncertain which of the cetaceous 
species suggested this fancied resemblance to the hu¬ 
man form. 

Hudson continued to push on eastward, varying, 
according to the wind, between the latitudes of 
74° and 75°. On the 25th, however, heavy north 
and north-easterly gales, accompanied with fi)g and 
snow, obliged him to steer south-eastraly; and this 
course, on the 26th, brought him to thedoast of Nova 
Zembla, in lat. 72° 25'. Here, seemipgly with pre¬ 
mature resignation, when June was not yet dosed, he 
concluded that it were fruitless to attempt to hold 
this year a more northerly course j in place af which 
he resolved; to try the old and so wkea vmnly.4it. 
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tempted route of the Waygatz. From this he was 
diverted by the view of a large sound, which ap¬ 
peared to afibrd an equally promising opening. On 
its shores also were numerous herds of morses, from 
which he hoped to defray the expense of the voy¬ 
age. Nova Zembla, on the whole, scien under this 
Arctic midsummer, presented to him somewhat of 
a gay aspect. He says, it is “ to man’s eye a plea¬ 
sant land; much mayne land, with no snow on it, 
looking in some places green, and deer feeding there¬ 
on.” The sound, however, as might have l)een con¬ 
jectured from the strong current which came down, 
terminated in a large river, and the boats soon came 
to anchorage in one fathom. The morses also, though 
seen in great numbers, could never be brought to 
close quarters. The ice now came in great masses 
from the south, “ very fearful to look onand 
though, “ by the mercy of God and his mighty help,” 
Hudson escaped the danger, yet by the 6th of July 
he was “ void of hope of a north-east passage^ and, 
determining to put his employers to no farther ex¬ 
pense, hastened home to England. 

We know not whether the MusTOvy merchants 
had been fully satisfied with the zeal displayed by 
Hudson in this expedition; for we find him in 1609 
setting sail from the Texel under the auspices of 
the Dutch East India Company, whose hopes of a 
northern passage had again revived. On the 5th 
May he passed the North Cape, and on the 19th 
came in view of Wardhuys. Hudson, though so 
excellent a njtvigator, is a most unsatisfactory writer. 
His narrative, amid vague complaints of fog and ice, 
shows only that he determined to turn his prow, 
and seek to repass the North Cape, whence he steer- 
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ed across the Atlantic to America. Forster says that 
he reached Nova Zembla, an assertion directly con¬ 
trary to the oiptain’s own narrative, and inconsistent 
with the time spent in this part of the voyage. Accord¬ 
ing to Constantin, the crew, consisting chiefly of sea¬ 
men accustomed to seek India by the tropica] route, 
were soon alarmed by the fogs, tempests, and floating 
ice of the north. The truth is,‘Huds(m’s own mind 
seems to have been fixed on north-western dis¬ 
covery. This appears from several hints in his 
second narrative; and he was probably inclined to 
content himself with a mere show of proceeding 
eastward, that, apparently baffled, he might follow 
his favourite direction. He seems to have been im¬ 
pressed with the expectation of finding an open sea 
between Virginia and Newfoundland ; and in fisct 
he discovered the important bay which receives the 
river called after him, the Hudson, and on whidi 
New York has been since built;—but this lies out 
of 01 ^ present sphere. 

The Russia Company made afterwards some at¬ 
tempts to establish a factory on the Peehora ; but, 
rfter persevering for two or three seasons, they re¬ 
linquished this undertaking. 

In 1676, Captain John Wood, on his own sanguine 
representations of the probability of a north-eastern 
passage, was sent out by the Admiralty in the Speed¬ 
well. On the farther coast of Nova Zembia, how¬ 
ever, his vessel went to pieces, and the crew, cast on 
shore, with difficulty reached their companion, the 
Prosperous Pink, which afforded them, a passage 
homemu^. Wood, though he had done nothing 
to throw light on the question, brought home an 
impression respecting it so very glooniy, that the 
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plan of penetrating to India in this direction was 
thenceforward given up, and has not been revived 
even in the eras of the most enthusiastic enter¬ 
prise. 
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CHAPTER V. ^ 

Early Voyages toward^ the Pck. 

The attention of the public, it Jias appeared, had 
been early drawn fe^vards a Polar passage, which, 
by striking directly aerMs the ice and tempests of 
Aat. great boundary, might bring the navigator by 
a, shorter route than any other' to the golden realms 
of the EaW. Robert Thome, the zealous pro. 
moter of early dj^very, in his memorials to Henry 
•Vlll. and oAer ^eat men, placed always foremost 
• the scheme of reacHirfg India-by this daring course. 
It was not J^ondo^l, ho-^orer, that such a voyi^ 
,«8hould not bc^he very first direction of modem en- 
■’terpriseS' ^ centuiy had elapsed from the djppovery 
of the passage by fhc Cape of Good Hope, and half 
-tiiat .period, since the commencepient of the naval 
career of ffritain, before her seamen, despairing of 
success by^e more circuitous eastern smd western 
tracks hitherto followed, pot forth all their strength, 
and attempted! to fbnetrate this mighty northern 
barrier of the earth. 

, Barentz, i^ his third voyage, had discovered Spitz- 
bergen, caJU^ ot first New Land, and aRerwards 
Oreei^d ; but it was by fishing exp^itwns that 
En^blh vessels were first attracted into the. hi^ la. 
tltudesof the Greenland or Polar sea. Tn 1603, Al- 
/ 6 
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derman Sir Francis Cherie of London fitted out the 
Godspeed, under the command of Stephen Beimet, 
seemingly with a vague scheme of pushing into the 
northern seas in search of whatever fortune might 
befall. Beniiet began by the lieateii trac'k of the 
North Cape, Wardhuys, and Kola; from which last 
place, reversing his direction, he pysheil north and 
north-west into the Arctic sea. On the Kith Au¬ 
gust, at two o’clock, he descried two hills which seem¬ 
ed to rise aliove the clouds. In four hours he reached 
the Bear Island of Barents; and not aware, it sliould 
seem, of its previous discovei^ tly tliat navigator, gave 
to it, from his own employer, the name of Cherie 
Island. Here the sailors Caught only two tuxes and 
a few fishCs; for tTfoiigFi they saw the teeth of a 
morse, proving that those animal#, difl "-luse.there,” 
the season was judged too far advanced to commence 
operations a^inst them. They fetutned by way of 
Kola and the North Caw, ^d reached flic Thames - 
on the 15th October? , ^ 

Sir Francis, on the return of the aliip, though it 
came empty; judged theref was einpamgegaent 
enough to send out next year the same vessel and 
commander. - Bennet, a<;cordingly, njj^ only went 
out a second time, but made sg^i’eral succ^sive voy¬ 
ages, in wiich the capture of the mors#was carried 
on with considerable extent and.suc<x»s. 

While these fishing voyages%erei^ing on, Henry 
Hudson, in 1607, was sent out by the Muscovy 
Company to penetrate, if possible; diraetly ai-ross the 
Pole. It was the first occasion of this veiw bold at¬ 
tempt, and the first recorded voyage of this efiaiuent 
navigator. Hudson, who sail^ on the Ist ’lttay, 
after having cleared Scotland, and passed the lati- 
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tude of Iceland, took adirection westward, being de¬ 
sirous to survey the northern and unknown bound- 
aries of Greenland, thinking there might be an open 
seain thatdireetion aslilu'lyas inany other. On the 
13tli June tin; ships were involved in thick fog, their 
shrouds and sails l)eiiig frozen ; but when it cleared 
next morning, tin; sailors descried a high and bold 
h<!adland mostly eoverc'd with snow, behind which 
rns<‘ a east(dlat(!d mountain, nami^ the Mount of 
God’s Mercy. Hain now fell, and the air felt tem- 
|)erate and agr(*ea I )le. They sUHTCil t'astward to clear 
this coast; but, after Ix'iug for som<! time envelox)ed 
in fogs, again saw liiiid, very high and bold, and 
without snow l•\en on Hie top of the loftii'st moun¬ 
tains To litis capi‘, in 73'", they gave the name of 
Hold-with-HojM-. 

Hudson now took a north-eastward direction, 
and 0(1 <h( 27lh faiiilly ptweivt'd, attiid fogs and 
mist, tin coast of Spitzbergen. He still pushed 
northward, till he, passed the JOtli degree of lati¬ 
tude, W'here he found the sun periaitually ten degrees 
. above thfe horizon, y<^t the weather pien-ingly cold 
pud the shrouds and sails often frozen. The ice 
obliged liphi-to steer in various directions ; but, 
embracing every opptjrtunity, he pushed on, as ap¬ 
peared to him, to 111 y", and saw laud still eontinu- 
busly stretching as far as 62“. But as the northern 
ejttremity of Spitzbei^en does not lie beyond 81° of 
north latitude, he must here have (»ihmitted some 
'mistake, either ii^.his latitudes or in mistaking for 
land extensive fields and masses of ice. It has been 


supposed that he had again reached the opposite coast 
of Greatiiand; but this seems inconsistent with his 
heari^^ whicli are always more or less to the east- 
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ward. Thfi latitudes of 81“ and he considers to 
be so completely barred with ice as certainly to de¬ 
feat all attempts at a passage to the Pole in this di¬ 
rection. It appeared to liim, however, that thes«! 
seas might la- fret]U('nted with gr(‘at advantage on 
account of the irametise ttiuititude of seals with 
which they abound. He returned, coasting along 
Spitsbergen, some parts of which ap|a'arcd very 
agreeable; and on (iic both Septemlier arriv(!d in 
the Thames. 

The Muscovy Company, still ttie most enterpris¬ 
ing maritime liody in England, determined yet to til 
out another expeilition for Polar di.s<'overy. They 
intrusted it to Jonas Poole, w'ho had distingiiislud 
himself in the Cherie Island voyages; and it was 
Jiinted to hun that thougli diseoVery was to lx? his 
main object, yet he might'<-ateh, at intervals, some 
morses, and even one or tw,p^ whales, to make the 
voyage defray its own expenses., Poole took his de- 
partun; in due season,‘bailing fr«im Blachwall on the 
1st March, KilO. By the ltith he bad remdied the 
coast of Norway, in lat (io'; but the wind then blew’ 
from the north so “ exireme fierce, with great store 
of snow and frost,” and the ves.sel was so ladeR with 
ict!, tlmt it could not maintain ft “ fore course," but 
was driven back as far as Scotland. Here he re¬ 
mained till the iSth April, whem, favoured by a 
southerly breeze, he again set sail, tmd, alltc?r many 
storms, snows, and extreme frosts, came in view, oil: • 
the 2d May, of the North Cape. He then steered for 
Cherie Island, near which he judged himself to he 
on the 6th ; but the; fog was such that he copldmot 
see a cable’s length, and “the ship had many'fthnocsk; 
but, thanks be to God, no harm wasdone.">;j;^nti- 
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nuing to beat about in this obscurity, he entirely 
missed Cheric Island, and the first land seen was in 
76° .50', being the shores of a sound on the coast of 
Spitzbergen, which,from the deers’ horns found there, 
he nam^ Horn Sound. He pushed on to 77 ° 25', 
where he found the air more temperate than he had 
felt it at the North Cap** at the same season. Soon, 

• however, there was a complete reverse; the ship was 
involved in thick fiijgs,—and wind, frost, snow, and 
cold, s(“emod to strive for the mastery. After many a 
sore stroke he got the vessel through ; but the main¬ 
sail was still “ frozen as hard as ever he found any 
cloth,” and could with great diffimlty be set. He dis¬ 
covered an island, wdiicli he called Blackpoint, and 
the nearest promontory he nanunl Cape Cold; but 
next day the weafher changed so entirely that, had he 
fallen in with it then, he would have given it a gentler 
appellatiou.j^thercfore he Called another cape. Fair 
Foreland. Poole’s views «-6ntinucd,to brighten when 
he found thdfthe sd:S, as tlie season advanced, gave a 
most pov^§rful lipat; that the ice was melh'd on the 
ponds anct Ii^es, while that which still iioated on 
the sea was not nearly so huge as he had seen it in 
73 dd|reeB. He bonceived favourable hopes, there¬ 
fore, even afUT so Aarp a begiiiiiing, and judged 
that a passage by the Pole was as likely to be found 
in this as in any other unknown direction. He might 
therefore have ^een expectM to apply himself in 
the most <!:ealou8 and determuieS manner to seek 
the pass^e. A lirge herd of morses, however, hav¬ 
ing come in sight, he despatched his crew in pursuit 
of tlieip'; and from this time there is not another 
word of discovery,—but the taking of the w'alrus and 
the deer, and now and then the attack of the whale. 
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absorb his whole attention. He met with some dan¬ 
gers. One day he attacked a herd of moraes lying 
on ice, which proved lioilow, and suddenly broke, 
whereon ice and lieasts slid into the sea together, 
and the crew had great difficulty in not going along 
with them, especially one man; for, liesides l)eing 
crushed by the weight of dead morses and ice, the 
animals that were alive struck at him iu the water 
and severely bruised him. Uj)ou the whole, he 
judged Spitzbergen to be milder than Cherie Island, 
and was surprised at the great numl)er of deer, and 
at the care of Provident^, which enabled them to 
subsist with so little pasturage, with only the rocks 
for a house, the starry canopy for a covering, and 
not a bush or a tree to shelter them from the nip¬ 
ping cold of wmter. 

Although Poole returned from this voyage with¬ 
out having done or almost attempted any tiling, yet 
as he brought a considerable store of oil and morses’ 
t«‘eth, his employers wen* not ill sk^nBed. They 
fitted him out next yewr, in the^ Elizabeth of 50 
tons, and in their'instructions disti^ly informed 
him that discovery was to be his main object; yet 
intimated, that as he proceeded with the Mary 
Margaret, destined for the wimle-fishery, he might 
liegin with joining her in taking a whale or two, 
and in his course along the coast kill as many 
morses as might chance to present fcemsel ves. Hav¬ 
ing extracted the oil, he was to floor the hold wi^ 
their skins; which a tanner had* agreed to purchase 
of the company; but all this only to lighten the cost 
of discovary, and not to be in any degree a primary 
object. , 

The vessels set sail early in April, (1611,) but were 
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soon separated by fogs and stoms; and wlien Poole 
reached the coast of Spitzbergen, he found only 
three boats escaped from the wreck of the Mary 
Margaret. In the re^ of his proceedings we never 
hear a single word of Polar discovery ; but he ap¬ 
plied himself most diligently to the seeondaiy object; 
and by the 3d of August he had accumulated oil, 
morse skins, and teeth, to the extent of 29 tons,—a 
good lading, he ^iurves, for a ship of 50. Accord¬ 
ingly it proved h^^uin. As tlie last package was 
brought in she went entirely to one side, and all the 
. morse skins, which J^y l^e in the hold, slipping in 
the same direertion, carried her entirely under water. 
Poole, who sat in the cabin, considered himself as 
having only the selection of two deaths, either to 
be drowned by rcftiaining, or, in attonpting escape, 
to l)e killed by the ^asks, staves, and divers other 
things whiqlj, were traversing the ship in every 
direction. He chose the latter alternative as the least 
certain, and though rtvice beaten down, was pluck¬ 
ed from the Jaws of death, being enabled to crawl 
out with On^ his skull laid open, his ears, back, 
and ribs seWrely bruised. The crew, who all 
cscaped> were taken on Iraard a Hull ship com¬ 
manded by Thomasl&Iarmaduke, of whom Poole 
makes many complaints, which Purchas, thinking 
too dilhise, has omitted. Of Greenland in general 
Poole obsen’es, that when hd*went first, the moun. 
tai|is and plains were almost white with snow; 
aftmwrards they appeared green with gr^ and a 
little moffi; but, lastly, the sun with his powerful 
beat dissolved the ice, and exhaled sUoh a profusion 
of vapout^, lhat the day there differed little from the 
darkest night^lsewhere. 
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Ho waSj nev(!rtlieloss, sail out a third voyage in 
1612 with two vessels, the Whale and the Seahorse ; 
but he seems on tins oeeasiou also to have busied 
himself solely in the attai^k'of whales, which he 
kilhsl to the amount of thirteen. Nothing is men> 
tinned of anything being either attempted or pro- 
j(>cted in relation to discovery; but he relates that 
Thomas Marinaduke jienetrated to the latitude of 
82“. No detail, however, is giva, nor have we any 
narrative from Marinaduke hiii^lf; which is to 1^ 
regretted, as he seems to have been more deeply im¬ 
bued with the spirit of discovery than any other ma¬ 
riner of that time. 

The next expedition was in 11513, under William 
Baffin, the most learned navigator of the age, and 
one of the greatest nanuis in northern discovery. 
It was not, however, by this voyage that he ob¬ 
tained his reputation, though he was provided with 
six good and well-arm<>d ships; the object seems to 
Jipve lieen little else thau to chase from the Green¬ 
land seas all other vessels that might attempt to use 
them for fishery. Their system was, whenever they 
fell in with a foreign vessel, to sumAon thf,master 
on board, show the king’s commission granted to 
the worshipful company, anc^esire tliem to depart, 
on pain of having a camionade immediately ojiened 
upon them. The strength of the English being in 
general decidedly superior to that.of any other squa¬ 
dron that appeared in those seas, these terms were 
usually acceded to without any attempt at opposition. 
At one time, indeed, five vessels, Dutch, French, 
and a large one of 700 tons from Biscay, mustered, 
and showed signs of offering battle; but the Bis- 
cayner having lost courage and yidded, the rest 
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were obliged to follow his example. Another Dutch 
ship having refused,, and endeavoured to make off, 
■SO brisk a fire was opened ui)on her, that she had 
nearly run on shore, and was fain to submit. A 
consideralde number of English sailors seem to have 
))een on board these foreign ships, wlio were all, 
\vlier<“V(>r they i-ouid be found, forcibly taken out. It 
scvms dilllcult to discover on w'hat ground thc! Eng¬ 
lish founded thej|^^ht to these coasts, since they 
had neither been tTO'Tirst discoverers, nop held them 
^.in .'Uhy sort of (Mvupation. In fact, they were not 
• ahlp ultimately to n^ke good the pretensions as¬ 
sumed in so violent a manner. 

There is no mention of any anxiety or efforts of 
Baffin for the purjaise of discovery. On the con¬ 
trary, Mamiaduke, wlio Iiad lieen again attempting 
to penetrate to the north of iSpif/.bergen, was chidden 
as having tti(Tel)y hindered the voyage, and was 
prohibit'd from any farther attempts of the kind 
this season. The fomuT, ho\v('ver, made some cu- 
rious, and at tt)at time novel, ol)servalions on the 
('ffects of refraction in high northern latitudes. 

Thc Company still did not consider the question 
of a northern passage <iecided, as indeed since the 
time of Hudson, it could not be said to have been 
seriously attempted. In 1(514 they appointed Ro- 
Irert Fotherby, in the Thomasine, to acwmpany 
their great Greenland fleet of ten ships and two pin¬ 
naces, and while the rest were busied in fishery to 
devoU- himself mainly to discovery. Baffin accom¬ 
panied him as pilot. After considerable obstruc¬ 
tions, elevep ships being at one time fast among the 
ice, the captain, by the t5th of June, pushed on to 
Hakluyt’s Headland. He endeavoured to pene- 
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(rate through Magdalena Bay, which he calls Maud- 
len Sound; but the weather was foul, and the ice 
lay unbroken from shore to shore. On the 10th, 
the weather p<!rmitting, he stood farther out, and 
succeeded in passing to the north of Hakluyt’s Head¬ 
land ; but tin? ice now presented an ini{>enetrable 
harrier. Fotherby then steered westward, in hopes 
of a more favourable ()])ening ; but the ice tnmding 
south-west, he sailed twenty-ei^A h'agues without 
sueee,ss, and then returned to thfiToreland. About 
the middle of July, the air Is-eoming clear and fa¬ 
vourable, the commander and Ballin ascended a’ 
high hill, to see what prospcrl there was of getting 
forward; but, as far as they could discern, ice lay 
upon the sea, which indwd seemed wholly “ liound 
with ice,” thougii in the extrenn' distance there was 
an appearance of open water, which inspired .some 
hop<\ Aft('r amusing themselves for sonu' days with 
whale-killing, they again mount<‘d a very high hill, 
whence they saw an extensive .sound, but much pes¬ 
tered with ice. This was Sir Thomas Smith’s 
Sound, whi<'h they afterwards ascended to its head, 
and found a gfwd harlwur, very advnntag(*ously 
situated for the whale-fishery. 

It was now the !)th of August, and Fotherby saw 
two Hutch ships, that had been appointed for north¬ 
ern discovery, making their way .southward; but 
he was determined not to lie baffled without some 
farther struggle. He pushed to the northtvard from 
Cape Bam-n, and had made twenty-four leagues, 
when he mot the ice. He coasted along it for two 
days, hoping for some adventure among its shatter¬ 
ed fragments; but a north wind sprang up, with 
heavy snow, and everything lieing cold, thick. 
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and wiiiter-iikv, lie was forced again into harliour. 
The shore and hill being now wvered with snow, 
the men’s minds beeame jiossessed with a desire of 
returning to England; but Fotherby was unwilling 
to depart without some farther satisfaction. He 
went in a Iwat up Redcliffe Sound, and though ice 
was newly formed u]ioii it, of about the thieknc'ss of 
a half-(TOwn piece, he pierced through, and got into 
open water. The,snow, however, continued to fall 
thick, and the east wind forcibly blew in the ice, so 
that they were glad to return to the .ship. Passing 
a point, it was observed that a eims which they had 
erected, with the King’s arms and a sixpence nailed 
upon it, had Ixsin taken down, “ sixpence and all,” 
by the Dutch, and Prince Alauriee’s arms substi¬ 
tuted ; this, however, was speedily redressed. 

Aliout the end of August a gale sprang up from 
the south-west, and brought milder weather than at 
any former period of the sea.son ; and the strength 
of the thaw was jinived, by the huge masses falling 
from the snowy banks into the sea with a noise 
like thunder. Conceiving lietter hopes, Fotherby 
pushed out again, in a north-west direction, till 
he came nearly to the latitude of 80°, when he 
heard a mighty noise of the w'aves, as it were, break¬ 
ing on an extensive shore. It proved, however, that 
he was now on the margin of the great northern ice. 
He coasted for some time along that grand barrier; 
but was soon embayed, and with difficulty extricat¬ 
ed. The season advancing, he took the benefit of a 
north wind to steer homewards, and on the 4th 
October arrived at Wapping, with his whole crew 
of twenty-six men in perfect health. 

Fotherby, having recommended himself on this 
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voyage byspirit and diligence, was sent out next year 
(16'15) by the worshipful Company, in the Richard, a 
pinnace of only twenty tons. After many conflicts 
with ice and fog. In; reached Hakluyt’s Headland 
about the iM^ginniug of July. He soon began his 
career of discovery; but a strong soutlu'riy gale 
driving him upon the ice, shattered his bark con¬ 
siderably, and obliged him to return. As soon a.s 
his vessel was refitted, he endeavoured, by a west¬ 
erly <!ourse, to find an ojiening among the ice, which 
projected in various points and cap(«, but remained 
still fixed, and he found hini.self pushed by it soutli- 
wards to the latitude of We soon find him 
still farther we.st, on what he thought shoidd have 
been the southern part of Hudson’s Grwnland ; 
and sea-fowls in vast fliK-ks seemed to indicate land, 
but the fog lay so thick, “ that hi; might easier 
hear land than sih; it.” However, alxiut lat. 71 
the air cleared, and he descried a snowy hill 'very 
high amid the clouds; and the fog lying on each 
side, made it appear like a gnat continent. It 
proved, however, to be only an island, probably Jan 
Mayen; and as the shores presented nothing but 
drift-wood, and appeared as if fortified with castles 
and buhvarks of nx-k, no shelter was afforded from 
a heavy gale which Ixigan to blow. This induced 
him to stand out again to sea. He regained the 
northern point of Spitzliergen, and began to lieat 
for a Polar passage. The wind, however, blew so 
strong from the north-north-east, that he gave up 
the attempt, only resolving, on his way home, to take 
a survey of Hudson’s Hold-with-Hope. He came 
to the place where it ought to have been, but find¬ 
ing no land, he insisted that Hudson must jiave 
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Iteen mistiikon in the position a.ssigned to it,—a sus¬ 
picion wiiich has been recently confirmed by Mr 
Seoroby. Availing himself then ofa brisk nortlier- 
ly brec'ze, he sailed for Kiigland. 

Fotherby, on being aski-d as to the pros|)ects of a 
|)assage tiirough these seas, replied, that though he 
had not attained in this respect his desin*, nothing 
yet app<-ared to exclude ho[)e. Tliere was a spacious 
sea bt'tweeii (irecniand and Spitzliergcn, though 
much pest(>red with ici*; and bi- would not dissuade 
the worshipful Company from a yearly adventure of 
L.I.'iO, or L.2(K)at the most; and the little pinnace, 
with ten men, in which he had .saih'd two thousand 
leagues, appeared to him more <-onvenient for that 
pur()ose than any of largi'r dimensions. A very long 
period, howi'ver, elapsed before any attempt of this 
nature was resumed. 
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CHAl'TEll VI. 

Earh) Eoyagen in Search of a North-fVeii/ EoMage. 

Motwitu.stanoing the early, repi-aled, and vigor¬ 
ous efforts to discover a passage Ity the east and north¬ 
east, tlie \ve.st was the quarter which liiially drew 
forth the grandest serit's of naval <Miter|)rise, and 
flattered the nation longest w'ith tJie hojK* of this sig¬ 
nal dis<»vcry. The maritime world were yet very 
little aware of the immense breadtl) of America at 
its northern limit. That continent was long ima¬ 
gined to terminate in a eajte, after rounding wliieh, 
and passing through the .strait of Anian,—iin imagin¬ 
ary channel, sup[K)sed by the early geographers to 
separate America from Asia,—an entrance would be 
opened at once into the Pacific, and the navigator 
might pKKved full sail to Japan, China, the Spiw 
Islands, and all th<‘ regions abounding in Indian 
wealth. 

Portugal, first of the Euroj)ean nations, had em¬ 
barked in the <»reer of o<-eaii-discovery. Her mon- 
arehs and princes devoted their most anxious study 
and all the resources of their kingdom to double the 
southern point of Africa, and th(‘reby to oven»mfe 
the obstacles opposed by that continent to a direct 
commerce with India. Their efforts were crowned 
by the discovery of the passage by the Cape, through 
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whicli the trade and tn«8uri*s of the Eastern World 
l)e<*am(! theirs. This would have been the most bril¬ 
liant maritime enterprise ever performed, had it not 
Ix'en rivalled by the eontemporaneous discovery of 
America. Enough might sejim to have been done l)olh 
for the benefit and the glory of Portugal, without di¬ 
recting the national resources into any other channel. 
Yet one of the most illustrious houses of that king¬ 
dom, with much enthusiasm and no small loss, devot- 
ihI itself to western navigation. This house was that 
of (^irtereal; fora im'inlKT of which, John Vaz Corte- 
real, claims are advanced as having discovered New¬ 
foundland, insirly a century Indore the celebrated 
voyages of C'olumhus or t.’alwt. In L'iOO, his son, 
fiaspar (;ort('r»*al, immediahdy u[Km the discovery of 
the Western World, resol veil to follow in the steps 
of ('olumhns. Having obtained fmm the king two 
vessels, he touched at T('rceira, on(“ of the Azores, 
proceeded northwards, whence he <‘ndeavoun!d to 
find his way to Itnlia by sonu* of the higher lati¬ 
tudes. Ewpivling the di'tails of this voyage then- 
remain only detached shreds, which Mr Barrow 
has collected with equal learning and diligence. 
His first attempt ajqiears to have la-en made by 
the broad ojieniiig of the Gulf of St Lawrence, 
which he probably ascended, till, by the narrowing 
<-hannel and the descending current, it was ast-er- 
tained to terminata in a river, and to afford no hope 
of a passage round America. He the^jg^i'^ north¬ 
wards, and passed along a coast whiefi Europeans 
have since commonly called Labrador, but wdtich in 
the early maps bears from him the name of Corte- 
realk. In some of the relations, this coast is called 
Terra Verde, (Greenland,) but it Ims nothing in 
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(■oiuaion with the eountiy to whiiJi Europeans have 
almust as improperly aflixt^d that name. The ter¬ 
ritory is nipresentiHl as amply sl(H;ked with timbt'r, 
—a deseription wliieli applies to th(> spacious fon'sts 
of fir and pine that clotlie the region immediately 
north of Canada. Tlie natives are correctly de. 
scrilied as of small stature',—a simple and lalxirious 
race;—and no less than fifty-seven In'ing allured, 
or carried on Iward, were conveyed to Portugal. 
After a rim along this coast, estimated at }!(K> miles, 
Cortereal came to a region which apjwared to some 
as lying almost beneath the Pole, and similar to that 
formerly reached liy Nicolo and Antonio Zeno. Ra- 
musio more explicitly stales the higliest latitude 
attained as only (it)-', which would place the vessels 
aliout the entrances into Hudson’s Ray. But the 
season must now have been far advanced ; and the 
approaidi of the Polar winter, the floating moun¬ 
tains of ice, the thick snows which filled the air,— 
all the gloomy cliarai-teristii-s of an Arctic wintiir,— 
must, to a crew accustomed only to navigate the 
warm and temperate seas, have appeared peculiarly 
terrible. It was judged alwolutidy neces-sary to re¬ 
turn to Portugal. That this necessity, however, 
was considered to arise from the si-ason only, and 
that no general panic was struck into the miml of 
this intrepid navigator, was sufficiently testified by 
his appearing on the sea next season with two ves¬ 
sels, which guided directly to the most northerly 
point of the former voyage. Here he is describ¬ 
ed as entering a strait, Hudson’s perhajis, or mon* 
proiiably Frobisher’s; but at this critical point of 
the voyage the vessels were separated by a tem¬ 
pest, and probably by the floating ice» with yffiich 
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these straits are infested. One of them succeeded 
in extricating itself, and scarcIuKl for some time 
in vain for its lost consort; but that which had 
on lioard the gallant hwfe-r of the expedition re- 
turnwl no more, and no trace could ever be obtained 
of its fate. 

Wlu'n these gloomy tidings were eonveyed to Por¬ 
tugal, Miguel Corlereal, a younger brotlier, animated 
with the most tender affection to Ga.spar, and witli a 
cong(‘nial spirit of cjiterprisc, determinwl to depart 
in search of him. Early next spring, having equip¬ 
ped thrw vessels, he sailed on the 10th May l.'i()2 
from tiu' jsjrl of Lislmn. On arriving at the nu¬ 
merous o|s'nings into Hudson’s Bay, the captains 
adopted the plan of separating and esich exploring a 
particular inlet. This, however in some nwpwts-pro- 
mising, was .m imprudent step ; for nothing lould 
have more induced to mutual .safety than to have 
kept clase together, and aided <'ach other in those 
dreadful exigencit's to which this navigatioji is liable. 
It proved a fatal measure; two of the vessels indeed 
met and returned; but Miguel and his (Tew shared 
the fate of those whom they had gone to seek,—they 
returned not ; and it was never kinmi) where or 
how they perished. The survivors parted at Lis¬ 
bon this hiMvy aggmvation of the fi^er distress. 
Praternal affection and daring courage seem to have 
throughout characterized this noble race. There was 
still a third brother, Vasco Banes, wll^'besoaght of 
the king permission to search for hi8''lost kindred 
even amid the abyases of this vast ocean; but to this 
jM-oject a royal veto was absolutely interposed, the 
king declaring that it was too much to have lost in 
this cause two of his best and most faithful servants. 
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After a commencement so gloomy, and such gallant 
efforts made in vain, it does not appear that the pro¬ 
ject of a northern passage was ever revived in Por¬ 
tugal. 

Spain, which had made the discovery of America, 
and from that success derived so much glory and 
wealth, might have been expw^ted to take* a peculiar 
interest in everything connected with its farther 
exploration. The fact however app(;ars to Ik-, that, 
revelling among the ri<-h plains ajid glittering trea- 
.sures of Mexico and Pctu, she felt little attraction 
towards the bleak ronfines of the Northern Pole. 
Only one very early voyage is mentioned, that, 
namely, which was undertaken, in 1.524, by Go¬ 
mez, with the view of discovering a shorter passage 
to the Moluccas. He is said to have brought home a 
few of the natives ; but no record is prcsciwed cither 
of the events which attended his «‘nterpris<' or even of 
the coast on which he arrived. There remains of it, 
as has l)ecn olwerved, only a jest, and one .so indif¬ 
ferent as not to be worth repeating. -The chief exer¬ 
tions of Spain for a passage were made from Mexiro 
along the north-west coast of America ; but tluse we 
do not propose to include in the present narrative. 

Britain now ^k up this train of discovery, and 
made it almost exclusively her otvn. Her efforts in- 
died were long in vain: the barriers of nature were 
too mighty, and America, stretching herlioundaries 
into regions tfE^lie beneath the perpetual sway of the 
northern tem^lest, afforded only a jireiarious and 
doubtful navigation. England, however, has since 
earned high glory in this career; she has formed in it 
some of her greatest naval commanders, has opened 
new channels for fishery, fixed the limits of th^jvest- 
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ern continont, and explored the wide seas and large 
islands whieh range along its northern boundary. 

The f(w attempts at northern discovery made in 
the r<‘igii of Henry VIII. were all in this dire<>- 
tioii. In 1527 , that prince was so far wrought 
upon by the representations of Mr Robert Thome of 
Bristol, as to fit out two handsome vessels, having 
on lioard “ divers cunning men,” for the purpose of 
seeking and describing strange regions. The chro¬ 
niclers however. Hall and Grafton, who narrate this 
undertaking, have not vouchsafed any report upon 
the result,—anegligeneedi'cplydeploriHl by Hakluyt, 
who, by the most anxious inquiry, could only learn 
fmin Sir Martin Frobisher and Mr Richard Allen, 
that one of the .ships was called Dorainus Vobiscum, 
and that one of the cunning men was a canon of 
St Paul’s. Ilis name is unknown ; but he was a 
great mathematician, and wealthy, and shared the 
voyage in p<*rson. Hakluyt was also informed, that 
the exp<?dition had steered first to the north of New¬ 
foundland, where one of the vessels, adventuring 
into a deep and dangerous gulf, was east away; the 
other then moved south^’ard, and having made 
observations on Ca|)e Breton and other coasts, re¬ 
turned to England in OctolH-r, n-’>( 

This undertaking was followed, nine years there¬ 
after, by another set on foot by Mr Hore of London, 
a wealthy and enteq)rising individual, who easily 
induced thirty young gentlemen of ^tmily and for¬ 
tune, some of whom were from the Inns of Court, to 
emlwrk along with him. Hakluyt had here equally 
to lametit the alwencoof written records; but he found 
out Mr Oliver Dawbeny, who sailed in one of the 
vessels; and having learned that a son of Sir William 
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Buts of Norfolk had been of tlie party, and was stilj 
alive, he rode two hundred miles for the purpose of 
conversing with that gentleman. From these sources 
he collecte<l that this giiy band of volunteers, mus¬ 
tered in military array at Gravesend, and having 
taken the saeranient, went on Isiard. They had 
a long and b'dious voyag(>, during which their 
buoyant spirits ctnisiderably flagged. At the end 
of two montlis they reached CajH; Breton, then 
held as part of the West Indies. Thence, in ful¬ 
filment of their viiiws, they t‘ndeavoure<l to shape 
a more northerly trourse. They reached Penguin 
Island, the same probal)ly sin<!e (»lled Birds’ Island, 
abomiding so remarkably in fowls us large as a 
goose, and even in bears, which made such toler¬ 
able food, that all their wants were supplied. Hav¬ 
ing proceeded to NewfoundlaJid, Dawlamy one day 
called on his comrades to wmie and view a boat 
with the “ natural pwple of the country,” whom 
they had earnestly desired to sec;. A ])arge was 
fitted out to treat with them; but the savages, 
alarmed, lied precipitately. rclin(|uishingthesideof a. 
bear which they had l)een roasting; and all attempts 
to overtake them were fruitless. This coast appears 
to have b<>en'Singularly barren and desolate. Food, 
it was said, eould be prwwed only by purloining- 
from the nest of an osprey the fish collected for 
her young. It seems strange that they ibould have 
remained on such a shore ; but famine soon rose to 
such a pitch-as to drive them to a most frightful 
extremity. Several of them waylaid a companion, 
killed him, and deposited his flesh in a secret place, 
to which they repaired, and having roasted it in 
successive portions, eagerly fed upon it. An acci- 
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dent betrayed this dreadful secret. One of the com¬ 
pany, walkiii^} with another, smelt the sa%’our of 
broiled mi-at, and reproached his comrade with keep¬ 
ing a [)rivate hoard, wliile others were in such fear¬ 
ful want. They came to high words, when the 
guilty person said, “ Well, if you will hav<‘ it, it 

is a piece of-’s flesh.” This laiing report(*d 

with horror to tlu‘ captain, he called tog<'ther his 
crew, and solemnly rejtresenting to them the dread¬ 
ful guilt they had incurr<‘d, obtaint'd a promise to 
desist. The famine, however, Ixicoming always 
more cruel, they were at length driven to a syste¬ 
matic mode of carrying on the sam(“ horril)le <-ourse, 
and had arranged the casting of lots to decide w'host' 
lite should he sacrific<‘d to .save the rest, when a 
Frt'lich ship appeared in view. Finding it to he l)oth 
in good order and well stpred with provisions, the 
English scruj>led not to attack and seize it, remn- 
lucnding thi“ ejected crew to the ill-provided hark 
which they themsel#s had left. They made their 
way in all ha.ste home, which they reached in the 
most squalid and miserable state. So changed was 
•young Buts, that neither ,{?ir AVilliam nor his mo¬ 
ther could recognise him, till he di.splayed a secret 
mark which proved him to he their son. Meantime 
the Frenchmen arrived in their own comitry, and 
raised loud nmiplaints again.st the cruel and unwar¬ 
rantable manner in wliiih the English had treated 
them. Henry, unable to deny the extreme hard¬ 
ship of their i-ase, yet moved with pity towards 
hisownsuhjci'ts, whom he was unwilling to punish, 
lilierally paid from his private purse the full extent 
of the loss. 

From so slight a narrative, it were rash to form 
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any very positive conelusion; yet we cAiinot help 
oljserving, that there is little appearance of the ad¬ 
venturers having gone out duly prei)ared for. their 
hard and arduous undertaking, and litth; display 
of nautical skill, prudence, or good conduct, in the 
whole of tin; expedition. 

After so disastrous a trial, the spirit of western 
discovery slumbered. The great r.eal kindled in 
the succeeding reign of Edward VI. turned wholly to 
the eastward, producing tin* voyages of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby and others, which liave been rccerded 
in a former chapter. It wsis otherwis'* with the 
spirit of enterprise' whioli revived mider Qui^'n Eli. 
/.abeth. That jtrincess, however, thdugh abun¬ 
dantly inclined to favour whatever might contri¬ 
bute to the glory and ijiterests of her kingdom, did 
not originate or prompt'any of these schemes. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert and Mr Ilichard Willis vvrote 
treatises, where learjied observations w'eri' combined 
with fanciful rea.sonings ajid erroneous reports, but 
all calculated to influence tin; /tubJic mind in .su()[Kirl 
of such undertakings. The first voyage was plan¬ 
ned and i-onducted by Martin Frobish<;r, an officer 
who afterwards distinguished himself by naval ex¬ 
ploits in every quarter of the globe, but wffo earned 
his early fame by (H>ntending with the snows and tem¬ 
pests of the northern deep.' Frobisher, regarding the 
western passag(> as the only great thing still left uii. 
done in the world, .solicited for fifteen years, in city 
and <»urt, the means of equipping a small flotilla ca¬ 
pable of accomplishing this important object. The 
mercantile bodies manifested a coldness very unlike 
the zeal displayed on former or<»sious; but some 
leading men at court were at last more prop ious. 
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and, through the favour of the Earl of Warwick, 
Frobisher was enabled, in tiie year 157(>, to equip 
thre<; v(‘ssels, res[}ectiveJy of .30, and 10 tons. 
These little barks, or rather I)oats, seemed ill fit- 
Uid for ploughing the Arctie deep; yet 3Ir Scores, 
by has olwerved, that such vessels are better cal¬ 
culated for threading tlxsir way through channels 
ol)Strueted by ice, and oven for withstanding some¬ 
what rude shocks from it, than larger and more un- 
wic^Uly fabrics. 

Frobisher, on the Oth June, dropped down from 
Deptford to Greenwich, where the court then resid(‘d, 
and, in |)iissing by the palace, fired a round in his 
liest style. The quei'ii looked from the windows, 
cluH'ring and waving Ikt band, and Secretary Wal- 
singham canu^ on board the ve.ssels, wished them 
success, and exhorted tin' crows to good order and obe¬ 
dience. On the 12th the ex]M-dition passed Tilbury 
Hojie, and having on the lUth reached Yarmouth, 
sUxid theiiei? out to sea. On the 2()th Frobisher saw 
liefore him Swiiiliorne (Suniburgh) Head, the bold 
Bouthern jiromontory of Shetland, while he had 
Fair Isle to the north-w’cst. In the cwean-naviga- 
tion which followed, he has only rworded his dis¬ 
tances, latitudes, and directions. On the 11th July 
he saw a rangi- of awful wid precipitous summits, 
whiidi, even in the height of summer, were all white 
with snow. He concluded this roast to be the Fries¬ 
land of Zeno, but in fact it was the southern point 
of Greenland near ('ape Farewell. A lioat pufout 
towards the roast, but. found it so barred with ice 
and oliscured by fog, that it was impossible to land. 
The navigators now steered westward, suffering se¬ 
verely from northerly gales. On the 14th the wind 
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shattered their fore-yard, and bore the mizenmast 
overboard; and on the IGtli the topmast with its sail 
broke ofi', and fell into the sea. They eoiitinued to 
press on ; and upon the 22d a thick mist dispers¬ 
ing, showed a long range; of roast, judged to be 
Labnador. Ire, however, formed an irapsis.sa)ile bar¬ 
rier betweem th(‘m and the land, while the line went 
down 100 fathoms without'tourhing ground. The 
current was very strong, bul,,Xrom the impossibility 
of coming to anchor, could not be measured ; yet it 
seemed not less than a Itcague and a half an hour. 
On the 1st August the diseov<!rers approached to 
make observations on a large island of ice, which, as 
they were viewing it, went to i)i(!ces, and fell into 
the sea with a tremendous crash. 

On the null they reai-hed a more lu-cessible coast, 
and liecame desirous to ascertain if it was inhabiti'd. 
Seeing seven Isiats plying along the beach, they sent 
out one of their own, th<‘ crew of which, by-holding 
upa whib'cloth, induced anative canoe to approach; 
but, oil seeing the ship, ^e people inimediately 
turned Itax-k. Frobisher then went on shore, and, by 
the distribution of seviiral little presents, enticed one 
of them to <wme on Ixiard. Tliis person being well 
treated with meat and drink, made on liis.rctura so 
favourable a report, th^ nineteim followed his ex¬ 
ample. The sailors had then a full opportpnity’of 
observing this Esquimaux race. They an; described 
as “ like to Tartars, with long black hair, broad faces, 
and flat noses, having Ixiats of seal-skin, with a keel 
of wood witliin the skin.” Xext day they appeared 
more shy, and with some difficulty one of them, by 
the allurement of a bell, was drawn on board. Fro¬ 
bisher, having no intention to detain him, sei a boat 
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with five men to put him on shore at the angle of 
a r(K*k ; hut th<'se, urged by curiosity and blinded 
1 ) 3 ’ falsf' confidence, went on to join the main l)ody 
of the natives—a fatal step; they were never al¬ 
lowed to return. Frobisher spent two days firing 
guns, and making iuq^es at every point, but with¬ 
out SUCW'SS. " ' ’ 

t)n the 26th August, without any very particu¬ 
lar reason assi^ed, our navigator weighed for home ; 
when passing by Gretmland and Iceland, and <»ming 
in view of Orkney, the Texel, and Yarmouth, he 
reached Harwich in tile lieginningof Octolier. 

Frobisher had madd'little progress towards a west¬ 
ern passage; 3 iet, having with* such slender means 
penetrated thus far, and discovered a new country, 
dignified with the title of Meta Incognita, his voyage 
was wnsfdered highly creditable, and as aflbrding 
good pfiomisefor thefbture. The public interest was 
exciti^. by another eindimstanir of a very illusory 
nature. All his friends imjiortuned him to give them 
something or ofliey wliloh had <*ome from Meta In¬ 
cognita. At a lass to satisfy this avidit 3 ', li<‘ cast his 
e 5 ’eaK)n a large stone which, from -its glittering ap- 
pearamv, he had been'inductKl to take on lioard. He 
broke it into pieces, and distributed them among the 
cinde of his acciuaintances. One portion was received 
by a lady, who happened "to drop it into the fire, 
where, aftor burning for some' time, it appeared to 
glitter like gold. Being there^pion carried before tjie 
goldsmiths, they were so ignorant, or so misled by the 
enthusiasm of the age, as to pronounce it a valuable 
ore of the most precious, of metals. This fhlse deci¬ 
sion threw all England into a ferment of joy. There 
was np difficulty now in equipping an expedition. 
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The queen contributed the ship Ayde of 180 tons, 
besides means for enabling Frobisher to fit out two 
other vessels, the Miehaid and Gabriel, of llO tons 
ea<-h. Being invited to visit the queen at Lord War¬ 
wick’s seat in Essex, he received her majesty’s hand 
to kiss, with many graidous ^pressions. 

Frobisher sailed on the 21>tn Jlay 1577. with such 
a “ merrie wind,” that on the 8th June he touched 
at the Orkneys for fresh water, allowing his gentle¬ 
men and soldiers to go on shon? for roert”Ation. Tlie 
poor inhabitants, having, it is probable, suffered from 
the inroads of pirates, fled from their houses with 
(Ties and shrieks, but were soon, by wmrteous treat¬ 
ment, induced tareturn. Their accommodations were 
fotmd truly miserable; they had no vent (or smoke, 
but a fire in the middle of the house, on one side of 
which dwelt the family and on the other the cattle, 
—oab^kes and (!W(!-niilk their only food. The Eng¬ 
lish now entered on their perilous voyage through 
the nortluTii ocean, during which thtsy were much 
cheered with the perjjctual light, which allowed 
them at all hours to reml or otherwise amuse them¬ 
selves; which is olwerved to Im; peamliarly cheering 
to such as “ wander in unknown seas and long na¬ 
vigations, where Iwth the winds and raging surges 
do pass thedr common epurse.” They were surpris¬ 
ed to see large fir-tr(H;s,‘tom up by tl^ roots; float¬ 
ing in the midst of the ocean. On the 4th July. 
Friesland presented its awful front, wmsisting of a 
range of inaccessible mountains entirely covered 
with snow, unless'where, from the <>xtreme steep¬ 
ness of the (dflFs, it had broken off and fallen into 
the sea. During four days’ sail they saw', whenever 
the thick fogs for a moment dispersed, a similarly 
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dreary wast, without any landing-place, and without 
a sign of human habitation or even of life; yet 
little l)irds, apparently liewildered amid the mist, 
came and alighted on Imrd, and gave the impres¬ 
sion that there might be a milder region in the in¬ 
terior. But the inexpjprieneed part of the crew were 
espe,<-ially struck by the islands of ice, rising thirty 
or forty bithoms alwve the water, and rooted at the 
bottom of seas which the line could not fathom. 

Frobisher now saih'd'across to Labrador, and 
touelu'd at a sound which received his name. The 
coast, however, was found guarded by a mighty wall 
of ie-e, which the ships could not penetrate; but the 
captain, with two of his l)oats, tvorked his way into the 
strait, and began to survey the country and p<;ople. 
So crude were then the ideas respecting the geo¬ 
graphy of tlu'se regions, that they imagined the coast 
on theit left to Iw; America, and that on their right 
Asia. Landing on the American side they scram¬ 
bled to the top of a hill, and erected a column, 
which, aftiT the great patron of the expedition, was 
called Mount Warwi<;k. On their rciturn cries were 
beard like the lowing of bulls, and a large body of 
natives ran up to them in a very gay and cordial 
manner. They begmi an eager traffic for llte trilling 
ornaments displayetl by their visitors, yet declined 
every invitiition to go on board, while the Eng- 
.lish on th<“ir j)art did not choosrfto accede to their 
overtures of going into the country. Frobisher 
and a companion meetmg two of the nativies apart, 
rashly seized and began dragging Ahem to the boats, 
hoping there to gain their friendship by presents 
and courtesy. On, the slippery ground, however, 
their feet gave way, the Esquimaux broke loose, 
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and found l>ehind a rock their bows and arrows, 
which they began to disM'harge with great fury. Fro- 
bishcT and his lomrade, seized with a panic scsircely 
justified by two such miserable assailants, fled full 
speed, and the captain n-ached the Iwat with an arrow 
sticking in his leg. The crew, imagining that some- 
thing truly serious must hav'fdriven bacik their ••om- 
mander in such discomfiture, gave the alarm, and 
ran to the rt'scue. The two barbarians instantly fled; 
but Nicholas Conger, a stout fellow, servant to Lord 
Warwick, seized one of them and dragged him into 
the lK)at. 

Meantime the ships outside were involved in a 
dreadful terap<!St, being tossed amid those tremen- 
dous ice-islands, the least of whi(;h tvoiild hav(? been 
sufficient to have crnsin'd them intoa thousand pieces. 
To avoid dangers which so clos<.“ly beset them, they 
were obliged to tack fourteen tinnis iji fou^ hours ; 
but with tin' benefit of the per|S'tnal light, the 
skill of their steersman, and tln^ aid of Providence, 
they weatliered the tempest, without the necessity of 
driving out to s<'a and al>andoning tlu^ lM)at8.'‘ On 
the lyth, Frobisln'r came <mt with a large store of 
glittering stone; ujHm which, says IJionise Jiittie, 
“we were all rajd with joy, forgetting both where 
we were and what we had snfl'ered. Ih'liold," says 
he, “the glory of man,—to-night looking for death, 
to-morrow devisihg how to satisfy his grefdy appe. 
tite with gold.” 

A north-wi'st gale now sprang up; l)efore which, 
like magic, the mighty barriers of ice by which the 
ships had l>een shut out, melted away. They had 
now a broad and oi)en passage 1^ which they entered 
the Sound, which, in the conception of the English, 
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was a strait leading into the Pacific Ocean. In a 
run of upwards of thirty leaguts they landed at difler- 
ent points, and,mounting to the tops of hills, took pos¬ 
session of the <'ountry, with solemn and sacred cere¬ 
monies, in name of her majesty. Having found in one 
place a bridle of singular construction, they examined 
their captive upon it, who thereupon seiised adog, at¬ 
tached the hridh', yoked tin' animal in a sledge, and 
exhibited the Esquimaux mode of driving. This per¬ 
son admitted knowledge respecting tlu; five men 
captured in the preceding year, but repelled most 
strenuously the signs by which thi' English inti¬ 
mated their beli«!f that they had been killed and 
eaten. However, a dark source of suspicion was 
soon opened; for some boats of the natives were 
found, which, along with Inmes of dogs, flesh of un¬ 
known animals, and other strange things, contain¬ 
ed an English canvass doublet, a shirt, a girdle, 
three shoes for contrary feet,—a|)par(d which, beyond 
all doubt, belonged to their countrynum lost in the 
((receding year. Anxiously hoping to recover them, 
tliey left a letter in the lx)at, and pen, ink, and paper, 
with W'hieh to return an answer. Still more vigorous 
measures were detennined upon to recover or avenge 
tlumi. A party of forty, under Charles Jackman, 
marched inland to take the natives in the rear, and 
drive them upon the coast, where Frobisher with his 
boats waited to intercept them. The yvretches had 
removed their tents into the interior; but the inva¬ 
ders, after marching over several mountains, descried 
another cluster of huts, supposed at first to belong 
to a different party; but the agitation and alarm 
visible the instant they w'ere observed, showed 
that tliis was the guilty band. The Esquimaux, 
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liasteiiing to their canoes, pushed out full speed to 
sea ; and they rowed with a rapidity which would 
have baffled all pursuit, had not Frobisher with his 
boats held the entraiics' of the Sound, and there 
awaited them. As srwn as they saw themselves 
thus beset, they landed among the nn-ks, almndoii- 
ing tlieir skiffs, which they hoia-d to render useless 
by breaking the oars. The English rushed on witii 
alacrity to the assault; but the natives, stationed 
on the wks, resisted tb<“ landing, and stood their 
groiuid with llie most savage and de.sperate valour. 
Overwhelmed with clouds of arrows, th<‘y picked 
them up, plucking them even out of their Iwdies, 
and returned them with fury. On feeling them¬ 
selves mortally wounded, they jdunged from the 
ro(.-ks into the sea, lest they should fall into tlie hands 
of the conquerors. At length, eomjiletely worsted, 
and having lost five or six of their number, they 
sprang up among tlie cliffs and eluded pursuit. 
There fell into the hands of the assailants only two 
females, who <‘aused some speculation. One was 
stricken in years, .and f)resented a visage so singu¬ 
larly hid(‘oas as suggest'd to many no le.ss a suspi- 
picion than that the great enemy of mankind stood 
before them in person. This impression gaining 
ground, it was r(>solved to apply a test then <'on- 
sidered infallible. U(!r biLskins were plucknl off, 
to ascertain if she presented that peculiar structure 
of the lower extrentities supposed to chara(;terize 
the dread foe of the human race. As this essential 
character was fomid wanting, it was merely deter¬ 
mined, by liberating her, to deliver their eyes from 
so distressing a spc<!tacle. The other female was 
young, avith a child in her arms ; and being, from 
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her peculiar costume, mistaken for a man, had been 
fired at and the child woimded. It was in vain to 
apply remedies; she licked off with her tongue the 
dressings and salves, and cured it in her own way. 
She and the male captive formerly taken looked 
strange at first, but, on becoming intimate, found 
much comfort in each other’s society, and showed a 
strong mutual attachment. 

Frobisher still cherished hopes of reirovering his 
men. A large party appeariiig on the top of a hill, 
signs were made of a desire for mutual accommo¬ 
dation. A f(‘w of th(‘m advanced, and were intro- 
duct'd to the captivi's. The parties were deeply af¬ 
fected, and Slant some time without uttering a 
word ; tears then (lowed ; and when they at last 
found sjH'ech, it was in tones of tenderness and re¬ 
gret, which prepossessed the English much in their 
favour. Frohislter now came forward, and pro¬ 
pounded, that, on condition of restoring liis five 
men, they should receive back tiunr own captives, 
^yith the addition of sundry of those little gifts and 
presents on which they set the highest value. This 
they promised, and also to ctnivey a letter to the 
prisoners. Doubtless by this time the captives lived 
no longer, and the natives had no means of amicably 
redeeming their pledge; but they determined, by 
force or stratagem, to effect their purpose. Three men 
appeared holding up flags of bladd^ , inviting the 
invaders to approach; but the'latter, who saw the 
heads of others peeping from Indiind the rocks, re¬ 
solved to proceed 'with the utmost caution. The 
natives began by placing in view large pieces of 
excellent meat; and when their enemy could not 
be caught by that bait, a man advanced very 
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dose, feigning lameness, and seeming to offer him¬ 
self an easy prey. Frobisher allowed a shot to Ik* 
find, by wliieb the person was enri*d at once, and 
took to his h<*els. Seeing all their artifices fail, the 
l>arbariansdeterniin<d upon main force, and pouring 
down to the number of a hundred, dis^diargtd their 
arrows with the utmost fury. They even followed a 
considerable way along tin; coast, ri'gardless of the 
English shot; but the vessels meanwhile were too 
distant from the shore to suffer the slighU^st annoy¬ 
ance. Several of the seamen ini|)ortimed Frobisher 
to allow them to land and attack ; but this be re- 
fus<d, as only calculated to divert them from the 
main object, and to cause useless bloedshed. 

The 21st of August had now arrived, the? ice was 
Iteginning to form around the ships, and, though 
little progress had In-en made towards China, the 
seamen had put on'laiard two hundred teens e>f thee 
preeaous ore. They therefeere; meeuntesi the highest 
hill, fired a volle'y in heenemrof the Counteiss of War- 
, wick, and made their way home. 

Notwithstanding the vie-issitudes whicli had 
marked this voyage, its arrival was lueih'd with 
the utmost e^xultation. Enthusiasm and hope, 
lioth with the ejiUTn and the; nation, rose higher 
than eve*r. The delusion of the golden are con¬ 
tinued in full fore-e, and eause'd those de-sedate; 
shores to be regarded as anothe-r Peru. Special 
e»mmissionerg, men^ of Judgment, art, and skill, 
were named by her majessty to ase*crtain Iwth the 
quality of the ore and the proipe*e*ts of the voyage 
to India. After due inquiry, a most favourable re¬ 
port was made on tsrth subjects, and it wa^ recom¬ 
mended not only that a new expedition on a great 
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scale should be fitted out, but a colony established on 
that remote coast, who might at once be placed in 
full possession of its treasures, and be on the watch 
for every opportunity of farther discovery. To brave 
the winter of the Polar world was a novel and da... 
ring enterprise; yet such was then the national spi. 
rit, that the appointed numlier of a hundred was 
quickly filled up. There were forty mariners, thirty 
miners, and thirty soldiers, in which last number 
were oddly included not only gentlemen, but goldr 
finers, linkers, and carpenters. Materials were sent 
on lioard the vessels which, on being put together, 
might Ix' converted into a fort or house. The squad¬ 
ron fitted out was the largest that had yet adven¬ 
tured to plough the northern deep. It consisttnl of 
fifteen vesselsj^fumished by various ports, i*spe<'ially 
by those of the west, and the rendezvous took place 
at Harwich on the 27th May 1678, whence they 
sailiKi on the 3l st. The c^,tains waijti'd on the queen 
at Greenwich, and were personally addressed by her 
ift the most gracious manner; Frobisher reiceiving a. 
chain of gold, and the honour of kissing her majesty’s 
hand.. » 

Occasion W|is formerly taken to okserve, that ex¬ 
peditions got up on the greatest scale, and ivith the 
most ample ms-ans, usually proved the most unfortu- 
na#. A large aftd encumbered fleet was ill calcu¬ 
lated to steer through the straits, and 

amid the mighty mountains ^w^liicnWere floating 
over the northern deep. On reaching the Queen’s 
Foreland, at the opting of Frobisher’s Strait, the 
navigators found it frozen over from side (o side, and 
barred as it were wiBi successive walls, mountains, 
and bulwarks. A strong easterly wind had driven 
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numerous icelxTgs upon the coast, and henci- the 
navigation amid tliese huge moving iiodies soon be¬ 
came most perilous. The Dennis, a large vessel, on 
board of which was part of the projecUjd house, 
nveived such a tremendous blow from a moun¬ 
tain of ice, that it went down instantly, though th«“ 
other ship, hastening to its aid, suws-ded in sav^ 
ing the men. This s[>ectael(' sU-ui‘k panic into the 
other crews, who felt that the same fate might next 
moment he their own. ■/riie, danger was much aug¬ 
mented when tin' gale -incr’east'd to a tempest, and 
the icy masses, to-ssing in every din-etion, struck 
furiously against the sides of the vess<‘ls. Invention 
was now variously at work to find means of safety. ■ 
Some moored themselves to thes(> fibating islands, 
and being carried- aUnit along with them, est-aped 
the outrageous blows \rtiich they must otherwise 
have encountered. '"Others held susgended by the 
sides of the ship, Oiirs, ^nks, pikes, |Kiles, every 
thuig by which the violeuce of tin* shiK-ks might 1)0 
broken ; yet the ice, “ aided by the surging of the 
s«*a and billow,” -was .seen to break in pieces planks 
three inches thick. Frobisher <s)nsid(ars It as‘re¬ 
dounding highly to the glory of his poor*min6rs and • 
landsmen, wholly unu-sed to such a scene,. t|iat they 
faced with heroism the assembled dangt'rs th'at Ix*- 
,sieged them round. “ At length it leased God with 
his eyes of m^e^tq. ipedt down^ from hCavefi,”—a 
brisk south-west wind disp<*r8ed the ice, and gave 
them an op<*n se^through which to navigate. 

After a few days .spent in ^gpairing thii I'essels, 
and stopping up the leaks, Frobisher l)ent .afresh 
all his efforts to penetrate inward to the spot where 
he was to ihtmd his colony. After considerable 

M 
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effort, lie matle his way into the strait, when he dis- 
«»vered tliat lie was sailing between two eoasts ; but 
amid the gloomy mists, and the thick snow which fell 
in this northern'midsummer, nothing could Ih‘ dis¬ 
tinctly s(>(m. As, how'cver, clear intervals occasional¬ 
ly <»<•(• urred, affording partial glimpses of the land, the 
siinnise arose, that this was nut the shore along which 
they hiul formerly sailed. 'Frobisher would not listen 
to a suggestion which would have convicted him of 
having thrown away much of his time and lalwur. 
He still prossi'd onwardfc Once the mariners ima- 
giiu'd they saw Mount'Warwick, but wen* soon un¬ 
deceived. At length Christopher Hall, chief pilot, 
stood up and declared, in hearing of all the crew, 
that he never saw this isiast liefore. Frobislu'r still 
pc'rsevered, suliiig along a country nion,‘ populous, 
more venlant, and bctti-r stot-ked with birds, than the 
one formerly visited. In fa<-t, this was proliably the 
main entrance into lIuds<Hi’s Bay, by continuing in 
'Which he wouldJiave mafle the most important dis¬ 
coveries. But all his ideas of mineral wealth and 
suwcssful passajw! were associat«“d with tin* old strait; 
and, 0)1 being obliged to own that this was a differ¬ 
ent one, he turned back to the open sea. In this 
retrc'at tlie tli'ct was so involv(“d in fogs and violent 
currents, and so beset with''rocks and islands, that 
the sailors considered it only by a special inter- 
positioti of Providence that they were brought out 
in safety. When they had-reachea the open sea, 
and arrived at the mouth of the desired strait, it 
was almost as dilTioult to find an entrance. How¬ 
ever, Frobishet was constantly on the watch, and 
wherever there appt'ared any opening, it is said “ he 
got ill at one gap and out at another," till at length 
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lip reached his purposed haven in the depths of Uie 
north. Before, however, the crews were completely 
landed and c>stablished, the !)th of August had come, 
thick snows were falling, and it iKihoved them to 
hold a solemn consultation as to the prosp«‘cts of the 
proiwtiHi colony. There remaiiuid of the house only 
the materials of the sout^ and east sides ; the rest 
had either gone down the Dennis, or Iiad l)een 
shattered into fragments whih' siisjamded fnnn th(‘ 
.sides of the ships to meet the strokes of the ice. Great 
part of the bread liad la-en sjanhul, and the licjuors 
had sustaimnl a woful lesikage; in .short there was 
no adequate provision for a hundred men during a 
wliole year. Captain Fenton of the Judith in<h-ed 
siiggrated, that what remained of the house might 
Ih‘ formed into a luit for sixty men, with whom he 
und<‘rtook to brave the northern winter; hut the 
carpenters lieing consulted, declared that sueli a 
-structure could not lM>’'erect<‘d in less than two 
months, while their utmo.st [Mwsihle stay would l)e 
twenty-six days. Rcmouncing the idea of s«!ttle- 
meiit, Frohislier still a.sk<‘d his |;aptains whether 
they might not, (luring the short remaining inter¬ 
val, attem))t some discovery to throw a r('(ieoming 
liLstre on this luckless voyage; hut, in r(,yly, they 
urged the advanced season, the sym|>tbms of winter 
alr(*ady approaching, and the danger of Ixdug en¬ 
closed in these narrow inlets, where they would W 
in the‘most imminent danger of perishing;—in 
short, that nothing was now to be thought of but 
a speedy returrt''bomewards. This was eifected, notil 
w ithout the dispersion of the fleet, and considerable 
damage to some of tlie vessels. 

These voyages contain notices of the country and 
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])eoplo, wliicli Strikingly agre«* with those colleet- 
ed by retriit navigators. This Aleta Inc'ognita, 
whicli includes only thewuntries bordering upon the 
entrances of Hudson’s Bay, is considered as a clus. 
Ut of large islands lying thick together, and sepa¬ 
rated by narrow inlets,—an idea, perhaps, not .so 
unfounded as was for sonu time suyiposed. These 
provinces consist of mountains and high lanck <- 0 - 
vered with snow, even in the midst of summer; 
and it apprared very surprising to find in latitude 
(M)’ and (>!’ a cold much more intense than at the 
North Capi.' and Wardliiiys in latitude 72'’. The 
jM'ople are di'scriln'd as of ripe-olive complexion, 
with long black hair, broad faces, and flat noses, 
much iTsembling Tartars, or, more strictly, Sa- 
nioiedes, to whom, according to the best iufonua- 
tion Frobisher could obtain, they were also simi. 
lar in their habits of life. The land could scarcely 
yield cither grain or fruit, and the pi-ojih- made no 
atti'injit to cultivate them, eating merely shrubs and 
grass, “ (‘Vi'ii as our kine door, as Settle ex¬ 
presses it, *■ such grass as the country produceth 
they pluck up and eat, not daintily or salladwise, 
but like brute beasts devouring the same." In 
other respggts, he oliserves, they si-ek “ by their 
hunting, fishing, and fowling, to satisfy their greedy 
paunches, which is their only glory." They use 
neither seat, table, nor cloth ;,^but “ whi'ii they are 
imbrued with blood, knuckle dnip, they use their 
tongues as apt instruments to lick them clean." 
From the manner in which, to the |preat disgust of 
the beholders, thty devoured their meat in the most 
loathsome and putrid state, without any cookery 
or preparation, an inference is somewhat rashly 
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drawn, that they would not make the least hesita¬ 
tion in partaking of human flesh. Frohislier eoiild 
observe only their sumtner-lioust's, whieh are de- 
.serila'd as poor eaves, like ovens, having holes like 
a fox or (sniey burrow, formed of pioees of whalelK)ne 
meeting at top, and eovered with smi-skin, and in 
the in.sid(> of whieh, by |b’ewing moss, tiny fornnxl 
iK'sts to sleep on. At the same time they were found 
to lie 8har[>-witte<l, and showed, by signs, grc'at readi¬ 
ness both to understand and reply to the English. 
If they could giv»> no information on any subject, 
they shut their <yes; if they did not eomprt'hend 
what was said to them, tiny stofiped their ears. They 
took tin; greatest di'light in music; repeating and 
keeping time to any time with voi(!e, head, hand, and 
foot. Their darts, arrow.s, and otherweapons, were 
skilfully «mtrived, and used with.a courage amount¬ 
ing even to d(;speTation, of whieh repeated instan<'es 
hav(! iK'en given. Their<|itll<! boats of skin (kayak) 



were moved by one oar, with a swiftness which no 
English sailor Irould match. Their astonishment 
at European objects appeared particularly when 
one of them was shown his visage in a mirror. 
“ He was upon the sudden much amazed thereat. 
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and, iH'holding advisedly the .same with silenei* a 
j;f>od wliilc, at leiigtli lie;^n to que.stioii with him 
as with his ermipanion ; and finding him dumb, 
swmed to sus|K‘el him as one disdainful, and svould 
have grown into ehohT, until at last, by feeling and 
handling, he found the deeeit, and th('n, with great 
noi.se and cries, ceas(sl not wond(*ring, thinking 
that w<* <s>uld raak<‘ men live and diir at our plea¬ 
sure.” There were great signs of mutual atta<-h- 
nM!iit, esjM'cially between the male and female cap¬ 
tive, who were brought home on the second voyage. 
She killed and dressed the dogs for him, and tended 
him oarefully when sick, while he- picked out the 
sw<s'test and fattest morsels and laid them Is'fore 
her ; yet they livwl entirely as brother and sister, 
without the slighU'St impropriety. 

Our naval records do not inform us of the feel¬ 
ings excited in the nation by the rc’turn from this 
hard, pt'rilous, and abortive voyage. The failure of 
sueeessivt' attempts, and ('specially of one got u]i 
with so much <stst and eireumstaius*, probably pro- 
duei'd its usual elleet of lassitude and d(>.spondenee. 
The glith'ring stone, svhieh was to have eonvt'rted 
this northern 3Jeta into another P(‘ru, was never 
more heard of; a lew <idr(»ful assays having doubt- 
h'ss established its utter insignifieanee. Frobisher 
recomm(‘nd(“d strongly the trial of th<‘ first mistaken 
inlet which he had entered, as la-ing, in i-omparison 
of the other, broad('r, more patent, and every way 
more promising; but the people could by no means 
bt“ roused to any farther efforts. He W!is obliged to 
se<'k in otluT climates employment for his daring 
and active spirit. He accompanied Sir Francis 
Qrake to the West Indies; he commanded one of 
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tho largest ships in the armament which opposed 
the SpanisJi armada, suidfoiight with siicli bravery, 
that he was dworated with the honours of knight- 
h(Mid. Bi'iag afterwards sent to assist Henry IV. 
against tJie Leagut', and einploy<“d in the attack of 
a small fort on llx! coast of Knince, lie receiveil a 
wound from a ball, wliich, through unskilful treat¬ 
ment, proved fatal in Novemlx'r, lo!)!. 

Seven yi-ars after Frobisher's last voyage, the 
spirit of the nation was again roused. Divers 
opulent merchants of Dondon and of the west de¬ 
termined to “ cast in their adventure;” luid, leav¬ 
ing wholly out of view, the delusive ho|)es of gold 
which had misled Frobisher, directed theirs entire¬ 
ly to th«> discoiery of a passage' to India. They 
fitted out two vessel.s, the Sunshine and liloun- 
shine, of oO and Iki tons respectively, whieli were' 
placi'd under the' commaml of John Davis, a steady 
and determined seaman, ('iidowed also with a large 
portion of I'ourtesy and giMxl humour, by which 
he was likely to render himself acceptable to the 
rude natives of those inhospitable shores: to pro¬ 
mote which laudable purpose, he vyas provided not 
only w'ith a supply of the trilling gifts suited to their 
taste, but with a band of music to cheer and recreaU* 
their spirits. This being a wi.-stcrn navigation, IJa- 
vis, on the Jtli June loltG, set sail front Dartmouth. 
On the l))th July, as the seamen ajiproached the 
Arctic Ixmndary, they heard, amid a calm sea la-set 
with thick mist, a mighty roaring, as of the waves 
dashing on a nicky shore. The soundings gave 300 
fathoms; however, the captain and master pushed 
off in the boat to rttamine this supposed lieach, but 
were much surprised to find themselves involved 
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amid nunirroiis ircWrgs, while ail this noise had 
iK'on eaust'd by tin; rolliaj^r and heating of tliese 
masses at;ainst eacli otiier. Davis landed on some 
of tliese islands, and hnike off pieees of iee, wliieh, 
is‘in>» carried to tiie ship, were eonverted into rckmI 
water. Niixt day lie came in view of the south- 
W’eslf'rn coast of Greenland, which apjieared the 
jiiost dreary and desolate <“ver seen ; “ deformed, 
ro<‘ky, and inoiintainoiis, like a su{;ar-Ioaf, stand¬ 
ing to onr sifilit above the clouds. It towered above 
(he foi{ like a white list in the slfy, the tops alto, 
ijctlier covered with snow, the shore iHwot with ice, 
makiiii; such irksmiK' noise that it was called the 
of Dfsolation." The water On this coast was 
black and thick, Kki' a stan(liii<> pool, and though 
they saw many seals lloatiii!,', and birds beatill!; 
upon the water, none could be caueiit. 

After sailiiie.for .several days aloiij; this dreary 
shore, without beine able to approach on account of 
the ice, Davis pushed out north-westward into the 
open sea, hopiriein *• God’s mercy to find our desired 
passaiic.” On the 2!Uli he came in view of a land in 
tid ' north latitude, which W'as still only (Trecniaiid ; 
but as the wind ww unfavourable tiir proeeedin;; 
we.st ward, the air tem|)erate, and the coast free from 
ici‘, he rmilved to j;o on shore and take a view of the 
country and |ieople. In tlu> company of two others, 
he landtd on an island, leavino directions for tlie 
n'st to follow as .soon as tluy should hear any loud 
sij;nal. The party mounted the topof a rock, whence 
they were espied by the natives, who raised a lament¬ 
able noise, with loud outcries like the howlinif of 
wolves. Davis and his lonirtides licreujxin struck up 
a high note, so modulated, that it might at once be 
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alluring to the natives, and might .summon his own 
crew to dmls either of (s)ttrtesy or valour. Burton, 
the master,and others, lmsteiuHl,\veJI armed, yet with 
the hand of music playing, and dancing to it with 
the most inviting signs of friendsliip. In accordance 
with this gay sunnnons, fen canoes hasteiU'd frpm 
the other islands, and the people crowded round fh<* 
strangers, uttering in a hollow' voice unintelligihle 
sounds. The Knglisli continued their friendly salu. 
tations, while the other j)arty still show<'d jealousy, 
till at length oik' of (In-in began |)ointing towards 
the sun and healing his breast. These signs being 
returned by .John Ellis, master of the Jlluonshiins 
the natives were’induced to approiu'h; and la'ing 
presented with caps, stockings, glo\''es, and wluitever 
the navigators had, and continuing to he haihal with 
music and dancing, their fears gave plact* to the most 
cordial amity. Next day there af)p(“arcd .‘57 catnws ; 
the peoi)le from which kindly invited the English 
on shore, showing eager impali<'nce at their delay. 
Davis manned his boats and went to them ; one of 
them shook hands with him and kissed his hand, and 
the two ])arties became extremely familiar. The 
natives parted with every'thing,.^ie clothes from off 
their bsu-ks, consisting of .seal skins, and birds’ skins 
with the feathers on them, their buskins of well- 
dressed leather, their darts, oars, and five canoes, ac¬ 
cepting du'erfully in ndurn whatever their new vi¬ 
sitors chos(; to present; and they kindly aided each 
other under the privations thus oceasiomd. They 
offered to return next day with an ample .store of furs 
and skins, which they saw' tin; fondgners value so 
highly; but a favourAhle breeze springing up, Davis 
very properly determined to allow nothing to inter- 
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fere will) his seliemes of discovery. He steered direct¬ 
ly across the strait, or rather sea, which still hears 
his own name. On the (ith August he disc‘OV(!red 
high land, which he named Alouiit llah'igh, being 
l>art of (Cumberland Island. Here, iuichoring in a 
fine road, thesi'ameii saw three'white animals, which 
seemed to be goats. Desirous of fresh vie^tuals and 
sport, they pursued them, but discovered instead 
three monstrous whim la-ars. The' animals rushed 
on fearless and furious, till, being received with se¬ 
veral balls, they retreated, appirently not much 
hurt, but were followed and at last fcill(>d. There 
appi-ared no .syni])toms of tlu'ir having fed on any¬ 
thing except gra.ss,- l>ut it was luressary to clear away 
a very largt' quantity of fat before the flesh could be 
eaten. 

Davis, after coasting alMUit for some days, again 
found him.s('lf at the cape which he had at first 
reached on his crossing from the op]K)site shore of 
Gn'enland. This promontory, which he calh'd God’s 
JMerey, he now turned, wIk'ii he found himself in a 
souikI stretching north-westward, tw’enty or thirty 
leagues broad, free fronj' ice, and its W'aters having 
the coloiu and quality of the main ocean. After 
ascending it sixty leagues, he found an island in 
the mid channel, which still, however, aflbrded an 
ojK’ii pa.ssagc, so that his hopes daily increased. 
Alx)ut the end of August, however, being involved 
ill fogs and contrary winds, lie determined to sus- 
pend operations for this season and return to Eng¬ 
land. 

On one of the islands in this sound the seamen 
heard dogs howling, and saw twenty approach, of 
wolf-like appearance, but in most peaceful guise. 
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Irapresst-d, liowcver, with tho idoa that only animals 
of prey could be found on these shores, they fired 
and killed two, round one of who.se necks they found 
a collar, and soon after dLseoverc'd the .sledjfp to which 
he had been yoki>d. Davis saw on this voyage abun¬ 
dance of the black and glittering stone of Frobisher, 
and many of the rotrks appeared “ orient like gold 
but little attention was now excited by these delu¬ 
sive appearanecs. 

Although nothing w'as actually doin' by this cx- 
pi^dition, yet the ultimate vii'ws which it had opened 
to Davis, inspired sanguine hopes, and facilitati^d the 
••quipment of a fresh exp'dition. To the slender 
armament of the Sunshim* and IMoonshine was now 
added the jMerniaid of 120 tons, with a boat or pin. 
nac('. D.avis .sailed from Dartmouth on the 7th May, 
and on the l.'ith June came in view of the southern 
extremity of Greenland ; but, owing to severe storms, 
it was the 2!)th before hi' ri'ai'hi'd tlu' land formerly 
visited in lat. (14^. As the English approached, the 
nativi'S cami' out in tiu'ir canoes at first with shouts 
and cries ; but, ri'cogniziiig their I'ompaiiions of the 
former year, thi'yhasteni'd forward, and hung round 
thevi'ssel with every expri'ssionof joyaiid welwme. 
Davis, seeing tlnmi in sui'h favourable dispositions, 
went ashore and distributed in jiri'.si'nts twenty 
knives, refusing the offer of skins in ri'tum. The 
most intimate ai'quaintance was now hegim ; yet 
thc'y never met tiu' strangers anew without crying, 
“ Iliaoiif r beating their breasts and lifting their 
hands to the sun, by which a fresh tri'aty was rati¬ 
fied. The two parties amusi'd thimselves by con¬ 
tests in liodily exercises. The hlsquimaux could not 
match their opponents in leaping; but in wrestling 
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they showed tlu'inselves strong and skilful, and 
threw some of tlie lu'st Knglish wvestlers. By di'- 
grees thf'y began to manifest less laudable quiilities. 
They exercised many and solemn inesintations, 
though, Davis thanks God, without any effect. They 
kindled a fire by rubbing two sticks against (‘ach 
other, and invited him to pass through it; but he, 
in conhmipt of thidr sorcery, caus<‘d the fire to la' 
trodden out, and the embers throw'll into th<‘ sea. 
The na4.ives showed soon a much more inconvenient 
propcmsity to appropriate every article, especially 
iron, which came under their notice.' Perha])s it 
was imprudent ever to have made jirescmts, thus 
suggesting the idea, wbieh does not .se(;m to have 
la*for(‘ entered their minds, that any thing could la- 
obtained without an equivalent. However, they 
soon reachwl tin' highest pitch of audacity; tlu-y 
stole a S]a*ar, a gun, a sword, <'ut the cables, and <'ven 
the Moonlight’s boat from her stern. The leading 
personages of the crew remonstrated with Davis, 
that for their security he must “ dissolve this new 
friendship, and le-ave the company of those thievish 
raism-aiits.” Davis f'ln-d two piei-es over their heads, 
which “ did son- amaze tln'i%” and they fled pre<d- 
pitately. But in ti-n hours they again appeared with 
many promisi.'s and presents of skins; when, on see. 
ing iron, “ they could in nowise forbear stealing.” 
The commander was again la-sieged with the com¬ 
plaints of his crew; howeier, it only ministered 
to him an occasion of laughter," and he bid his men 
look vigilantly to the safety of their own goods, and 
not deal hardly with the nativw, who could scarcely 
be expected in so short a time “ to know their evils.” 

Davis noW'undertook an expedition to observe 
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somewhat of the interior. He sailed up wliat ap- 
p(!ared a broad river, but wliieli proved only a strait 
or creek. A violent gust of wind having obligid him 
to se(^k tlu^ shelbjr of land, he atb-inpted to ascend 
a every lofty peak; but “ tin; mountains were so 
many and so mighty, that his purpose jirevailed not." 
While the men were gathering muscles for su()per, 
ln‘ was amused by vi<‘wing, for the first time in his 
lili*, a water-spoul, which he describes as a mighty 
whirlwind taking up the water and whirling it 
round for three hours without intennission. Next 
day he re-eml)arked, and penetrated higher up the 
channel; but was surpriscal to find, insb'ad of the 
huge unbroken coiitiiient which he had supposed, 
only wasti' and d<‘sert isles, with mighty sounds 
and inlets passing between sea and sea.* 

, During the captain’s absence matters had liecome 
worse with the K.s(|uiniaux. Tlu* mariners on his re¬ 
turn opened a fearful budget; the natives had stolen 
an anchor, cut the cable, and even thrown stones 
of half a pound weight against the itlisinlight; and 
he was asked if he would .still endure these inju¬ 
ries. Davis, who probably suspected that the sailors’ 
own dealings had nok la-i'n very gentle, bid them 
have patience, and all should be well. He invited 
an Esquimaux party on board, made them various 
little presents, taught them to run to the topmast, 
and dismissetl them appari'ntly ipiitc pleased. Yet 
no sooner had the sun setthkn they began to “ prac¬ 
tise their devilish nature,’’ and threw stones irjto the 
Moonlight, one of vWiich knocked dowm the lioat- 
swain. The captaiirs meek spirit was at length 
kindled to wrath, and he gave full w*arrant for two 
boats to chase the culprits; but ttey rowed so 
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swiftly that the pursuers returned %vith “ small eon- 
ti'nt.” Two days after, five natives presented them¬ 
selves with overtures for a fresh truce; but tlie mas¬ 
ter came to Davis, remonstrating that one of tl)e7n 
was “ the chief ringleader, a master of mischief,” 
and was velnmient not to let him go. He was made 
captive, and, a fair wind suddenly springing up, the 
English set sail, and carried him away, many dole¬ 
ful signs t)eing then exchanged between him and one 
of his q)untrymen ; however, on Ix'ing well treated, 
and presented witlfcR n<'w suit of fri<‘ze, his spirits 
rt.'vived, he became a |)l<?asant companion, and'used 
<M'casionaliy to assist the sailors. 

Davis finding the winil favourable, pushed across 
the bay, in hopes of attaining the object ofhis voyage, 
t)n thel7th July the mariners descried a land diver- 
.sifi<‘d with hills, l>ays, and ca|K‘s, and extending far- 
th(T than th<‘ <-y(> could reach ; but what was tludr 
horror on approaching, to find that it was only “ a 
most mighty and strajige quantity of ice!" It was, in 
■ fai’t, that great barrier vvhicli often, for a great part 
of the season, fills the middle of Baffin’s Bay. As they 
eoasied along this mighty field, a fog came on, by 
which the ropes, shrouds, iind sails, were all fiist 
frozen,—a phenomenon which, on the 24th July, ap¬ 
peared more than strange. Dismayt-d by these obser¬ 
vations, the seamen considered the passage hoptdess, 
and, in a respectful yet firm tone, warned Davis, that 
by ‘‘ his over-lH)ldness he might mise their widows 
aud fatherless children to give him bitter curses.” 
Davis was willing to consider their case; yet, anxious 
not to abandon so great an entlS'prisf*, he determined 
to jeave behind him the hlermaid, as a vessel less con- 
V enient andAmble, and to push on in the Moonlight 
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with tho boldest part of his crew. Having found a 
favourable breeze, he at last, on the 1st August, 
turned the ice, and in hit. (id' il’l' reaeluHl land; 
along which he now' coasted southwards for about 
ten degrivs, entangled among a number of islands, 
and missing, in his progress, the different ijili'ts 
which afforded an I'ldranee into Hudson’s IJay. The 
shoriB were crowded with incredible Hocks of gulls 
and seiuiiews, and tin; water so abounded in lish, 
that, though their tackle was very indifferent, in the 
running of an hour-glass the cre,\y caught a hundred 
«x)d. ‘ On reaching Jjabrador, the coast was .seen 
covered w'ith ample forests of fir, pin(>, yew, and 
birch ; but five men who landed were beset by the 
natives, and two of them killed and two woundisl. 
Davis being also e.\posed to a violent tem]!cst, and 
seeing September arrive, judged it wisest to return 
10 Kngiand. 

The [iiiblie were considerably damped by the issue 
of this expedition, so that Davis found no small dif¬ 
ficulty in obtaining the means for equipping another. 
He was obliged to hold out the iiiducemciit, that, by 
proper arrangements, the outlay might be defrayed 
liy fishing, and no additional expense incurred on 
ac<‘ount of discovery. By thesi; arguiucnts, and by 
the exertions of his zealous friend, Air Sanderson, he 
succeediKl in fitting out the Sunshine, the Elizalieth, 
Hilda pinnace. This last, to which he mainly trusted 
for discovery, answered very ill the character which 
had been given of it, and was found to move through 
the water like a cart drawn by oxen. On the Kith 
June (li)H7) tfit’ adventurers arrived at their old 
coast, and were received by tin; natives as before with 
the cry of ilimut and the exhibition offkins. These 
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savages, however, lost no time in the renewal dF their 
fonner d^^stem o£ thieving ; for which great opportu- 
nities were aflbrded daring the patting together of a 
boat with'materials brought from England. They 
carried off the planks, and when fin'd at placed them 
l)elbrc their l)odies as shields, thus securing both their 
planks and persons. It was now arranged that the 
two large v<«sels should n'niain to fish, while Davis 
in the pinnace should streb'h out into a liigher la¬ 
titude with a view to discovery. In pursuam-e 
of this plan he took his dc'parture, and, continuing 
to range tlie coast to the northward, on the 28tli he 
, reached a jwiiit, wlucli he named Sanderson’s Hope, 
in upwards of 72 degrees,,still finding a wide open 
gea to the west atni north. Here, the wind having 
shifud, Davis resolved to hold on a ^esteru tack 
across this sea, and proceeded for forty leagues with¬ 
out sight of land or any other ohstructioii, when he 
was arrested by the usual harri<T of an immense 
bank of ice. He first endeavoured to round it by 
the north, but, smng no passage on that side, turned 
to the south, heating about for several days without 
success. Tempted by an apparent openipg, he in¬ 
volved himself in a bay of use, from which he was 
not extricated without much difficulty and some 
danger. He was obliged to wait the momWtwhen 
the sea beating and the sun shining on this mighty 
mass should-effect its dissolution. At length, on the 
.'19th July, he came in view of Mount Kaleigh, and 
* at midniglit fomid himself at the mouth of the in. 
let discovered in. the first voyage, and which has 
since* be^n galled Cumberland Strait. Next day he 
and in the twp follO'mng 
diys^^^lM.ii^’i abrthem shore, till he v^as again 
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involved among numerous islands. , He Seems now. 
to have toneluded this strait to be, an eftdosed gulf,, 
and shaped his course to reach the sea-; .but, being 
becalmed in the bottom of the bay, he could hot till 
the 29th, by coasting along the southern shore, effect 
h is retreat. Frobisher’s Strait was now passed, seem¬ 
ingly without being recognised as such, but was 
(all^ Lumley’s Inlet. He next crossed the mouth of 
an extensive gulf, in one part of which his vessel 
was carried along by a violent current, while in ano¬ 
ther the water was whirling and roaring as is usual 
at the meeting of tides. This recess, being terminattid 
by Cape Chidley, was evidently the grand entrance 
afterwards penetrated by H udson. Davis, however, 
who had only half a hogshead of water left, hasteneji 
to the point of rendezvous fixed with the two other 
vessels; but, to his deep disappointment and just 
indignation, he found that they had dejmrted. It 
was not without hesitation that, with the slender 
store remaininy in his little bark, he ventured to 
sail for England ; but having scarcely any alterna¬ 
tive, he undertook the voyag<‘, and happily accom¬ 
plished it. 

Davis wrote still tP Mr Sanderson in sanguine 
and almost exulting terms. He had reached a much 
hii^er latitude than any former navigator, and, with, 
the exception of the barrier of ice on one side, had 
found the sea open, blue, of vast extent and un¬ 
fathomable depth. He considered, therefore, that 
the success of a spirited attempt was almost in&lti 
lible. But the interest taken by the nation in SU(% 
enterprises seems only capable of beiog sustained for 
a certmn period. Three failures that 

interest, and made men indisuo^ fe i ^ ^liaaa^ in- 
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quire further into th(i suhj»Tt. It l»eeanie tlu* cry, as 
he informs us,—“ This Davis hath been tliree times 
eniployed ; wliy hath he; not found the passage ?” 
The death of Secretary Walsiiigliam occurring at 
this period was a severe blow to tlie cause, while 
tJie invasion hy the Spanish Armada soon followed, 
and engrossed for a space all the thoughts and ener¬ 
gies of the nation. Ulr Sanderson still continued 
the steady friend of Davis; but, unable to obtain 
resources for a ne^tr armament, he could only employ 
Molyneux, the best artist of his time, to construct 
a glolM’ which comprisi'd all that navigator’s disco¬ 
veries, and is still preserved in the library of the 
JMiddle Temple. 

In 1(!02 the .spirit of the nation reviv<jd. To the 
Muscovy Com|>any, whicli had taken the great lead 
in all the early schemes of discovery, was now added 
the Le\ant Comi)any; and these two great Iwdies, 
finding the &>urse to India by tin* Capc' still beset 
with many dangers, determined upon a joint effort 
to penetrati! thither by the north-west. They s<-nt 
out Captain George Wc'ymouth. with two vess<‘ls, the 
Discovery and God-Speed, which th(‘y called fly- 
Iwats, though they were re.spectively of 70 and 00 
tons. He left London on the 2d May, and on the 
18th June came in view of the coast of Greenland, 
wdiich appeared to him “ a main bank of ice." The 
water was in many p]a(a;s as thick as puddle, mak- 
.jflg him imagine hims(‘If among shallow's, till the 
.).«ounding-Iine|tave 120 fathoms without any ground. 
This, fonnerly observed by Davis, was probably the 
green cloudy sen of Scoresby, thicken^ by the in¬ 
fusion of numberless animalcules. 

Weymouth" having made sail westward with a 
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favourable breeze, came, on the 28th, in sight of the 
coast of America. Tliere appeantd a promontory 
(Wered with snow, which in' concluded to Ik* War¬ 
wick’s Foreland; but the vessels were tossed to and 
fro by violent currents, or over-falls, as he calls them, 
and involv(Kl in fogs so thick, that they were one** 
quite close to a Imik of ice lK‘for<‘ it was perceived. 
However, laing in want of water, tin- party landtKl, 
loaded their Iwat with iee, and found it to make very 
palatable drink. The crews heard a great sound like 
the dashing of waves on the shore; on making up 
to which they were dismayed to liiul it “ the nois<* 
of a great quantity of ice, which was very loath¬ 
some to iKf heanl.” The mist iH'Ciune so thick, that 
they could not see two ships’ length, and determin¬ 
ed to take down the sails; but wen* jK'trified to 
find them so fa-st frozen to the rigging, that in “ this 
chiefest time of summi'r they could not lx* inoveil.” 
Next day they renewed the atteinpf; but it was 
only by cutting away the ice from the ropes that 
they could Ik* made to move through the hlwks. 
'rh(! following day tin; fog lay so thick, and frozi- 
so fast, that ropes, sails, and rigging, remained im¬ 
moveable. 

These phenomena produced a disastrous effect on 
the minds of the sailors, who began to hold secret 
conferences, ending in a conspiracy “ to bear up 
the helm for England.” It was proposed to sijize 
Weymouth, and confine him in his cabin till he 
gave his consent; but the captain receiving notice q{ 
this nefarious design, calk'd the seamen iM'fore him, 
and in presence of hlr Cartwright the preacher, and 
Mr Cobreth the master, called upon them to answer 
for thus attempting to overthrow a v^age fitted out 
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at suclt amplf <t»st by the honourable merchants. 
Tlie men stood firm, pnalucing a paper sigiu'd by 
tlieirown liaiids, in which they justified the proposed 
sU p as founded on stdid reason, witliout any tinctur*’ 
of fear or rowardice. They represented, that if they 
should sulTer themselves to be enclosed in an un¬ 
known sea, by this dn-adful and premature winter, 
they would not only Ik' in imminent danger of per¬ 
ishing, but eould not hope to commence their career 
of discovery next year sooner than Way; while by 
setting sail in due time from England they might 
easily reach this coast in that month. Weymouth 
retired to his cabin to delilierate, when he heard 
it annouticed that the helm was a<*tually Iwriic 
up. Hastioiing on deck, and iisking who had done 
this, he was answered, “ One and all !’’ and be 
found the combination such as it was impossible 
to n'sist^ though he took occasioJi afterwards to 
<-hastise‘the fingleaders. The men, however, de¬ 
clared themselves ready to hazard their lives in 
any discovery which might lie^attempted to tile 
.southward. 

Accordingly, on descending to <51° N. lat., Wej- 
mouth found himself at the entrance of an inlet, into 
whu'h he sailed in a south-west direction, a hundred 
leagues by reckoning; but encountering fogs and 
heavy gales, and finding the season far spent, he 
deemed it necessary to regain the open sea. Thi.s 
inlet, however, was thought to present more favour¬ 
able hopes of a-passage than any other that had yet 
been discoveretl. It appears in fact to have been the 
grand entrance of Hudson’s Bay; so thi^Fox justly' 
ascribes some merit to Weymouth in dmgcting that 
great navigatt^ into this spacious expanse. As his 
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course, however, of west by south, must have led him 
off the main channel of tliis' large strait, and thrown 
him on the western short" of what is now called Un- 
gava Bay, his estimated reckoning of a hundred 
leagues is evidt'iitly overrati'd. In he found a fair 
land, consisting of islands and “ goodly sounds,” ap¬ 
parently the place where the Moravian settlement of 
Nain was afh'rwards formed. M(«)ri after, a dreadful 
hurricane from the west st'euied to take up the sea into 
the air, and drove the ships before it with the utmost 
impetuosity. Had it Ujeii fnmi any other quarter 
they must have been daslu'd to pieces on r<K‘ks ; how¬ 
ever they ranged through the op<'n sea, and in tlie 
greatest extremity “ the Lord deliv(>r<^d us his un¬ 
worthy servants.” He had now an easy im\ igation 
to England. 

No farther proceedings occurred till KiOti, when 
the Muscovy and East India merchants fitted out a 
vessel of forty tons under John Knight, whohdd l)een 
employed in the Danish voyages to (ireenland, and 
was considered a stout and enterprising sailor. 
He sailed from Graveseml on the 111th April, but 
was detained a fortnight in the Pentlaud Frith; 
however, “ two lustie fellows, well actjuainted with 
these north parts of Scotland,” took him into a good 
harlwur called St Margaret’s Hope, where he re¬ 
mained till the 12th May. He directed his course, 
almost due west, towards America, and had reached 
the latitude of .'iir, when winds and currents bf>re 
him to the southward. On the 19th June he was 
in .'>6'' 48', when he saw the continent rising like 
eight islands. The vessel, however, had been so dis¬ 
tressed with tempest and heavy fogs, and so bruised 
between mighty islands of ice, that i| was necessary 
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to put it into a little eove to refit. Here the wind 
blew with sueh violenee, bringing great islands of 
iee against the v<‘S8el, that the rudder was tom from 
the stem ; and hence it iM^ame neeessary to hale it 
on shore at the bottom of the cove, that it might un¬ 
dergo a thorough repair. 

On the 26th, Knight, with .some of his men well 
armed, w<!Ut across in the boat to the opposite coast, 
in search of a better harlwur, and to take a sur¬ 
vey of the country. With this view, the captain, 
his mate, and another, Ayent over a hill, leaving 
three men in cJiarge of thelwat. These last wait- 
<*d the whole day in anxious (‘xpectation of the re¬ 
turn of the parly; tju'y then sounded trumpets, fired 
muskets, and made every imaginable signal, but 
without cffwt. After waiting till eleven at night, 
they gave up hopes, and returned to the ship with 
these black and doleful tidings. The crew were 
struck^with thb deepest dismay at having thus lost 
their captain and Ixjst oflieers, and being themselves 
left in such deplorabh' circumstaTlco. T^ boat 
was fitted out next morning for search, but cdtild not 
cross the channel on account of the iee. After two 
distressful days, on the night of Saturday the 28th 
June, as the boatswain was ket'ping watch in ad¬ 
vance of the tents, he suddenly saw, rushing through 
the darkness, a great lK)dy of men, who, on descrying 
him, let fly their arrows. He instantly fired, and 
gave the alarm; but,l»efore the crew could start from 
l)ed and be mustered, the shallop was filled with 
fifty savages, who, with loud cries and menacing 
gi'stures, .showed themselves prepared for immediate 
attack. The English mustered only eight men and 
a large dog, and though the rain fell in tormnts, they 
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detennined ratlier to peri.sh bravely, assailing this 
savage enemy, than to wait their onset. They ad¬ 
vanced, therefore, placing the dog foremost- This 
bold front uppaIkKi the savages, who k'aped into 
their boats, and mad<! off with all sja'i-d ; but they 
W(!re entangled in the ice, and detained a consider¬ 
able time, dining which llii! pursuers (»ntiuued 
firing, and the savages were heard “ crying to each 
other very son'.” They are represented, so far as 
could Ix) judged, as very small people, tawny-co- 
loureil, with thin, or no beards, llat-nosed, and 
man-eaters ; but this last particular was doubtless 
hypothetical. 

The mariners, placed in this planning situation, 
made all the haste they irould to fit their shatter¬ 
ed bark for again taking the sea. Thi'y had first to 
cut a way for her through the ice; but they had no¬ 
thing which could l>e called a rudder, and the leaks 
were so large, that the sailors could scarcely enjoy 
half an hour’s ndief from th(! pump. At length 
they found means to stop up tolerably the principal 
fissure, and, after hard rowing and pumping for three 
weeks, succeeded in reaching the coast of Newfound¬ 
land. Among the fishing vessels on that station, 
they found must kind and loving friends, who sup¬ 
plied all their wants; and after twenty days sj>ent 
in repairing their ship, and refreshing their bodies, 
the crew enjoyed a good passage to Dartmouth, 
whence they transmitted to London an account of 
the doleful issue of their voyage. 

It was Hudson that now stood foremost in the 
career of northern discovery, and earned a fame 
which has placed him among the greatest of British 
navigators. We have traced his career in former 
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chapters—first in the daring attempt to cross the 
Pole itself; then in his second voyage for the north¬ 
east passage; and also in his third excursion, which 
ended in the discovery of the river now associated 
with his name. But the most eventful of his voy¬ 
ages, and that marked by the grandest result, was the 
one which closed his labours, undertaken with a view 
to a western passage. The narrative of the comman. 
der himself is only a meagre journal, brought down 
to a particular point of the voyage; but a full rela. 
tion is given by a certain personage, naming himself 
Abacufc Pricket, against whose testimony, however, 
for reasons the# will appear in due time, there rest 
some heavy objectiipis. This expedition was fitted 
out by Sir John Wolstenholme, Sir Dudley Digges, 
and other persons of distinction, who did uot, how¬ 
ever, project it on a very magnificent scale. It 
consisted only of one vessel of 55 tons, provisioned 
for six months, which left the Thames on the 17th 
April, 1610. Hudson touched at the north of Scot¬ 
land, the Orkney and the Faroe Islands, sil^|i^ich 
he judged to lie uot in so high a latitudl'^ the 
maps represimted. On the 11th May he descried 
the eastern part of Iceland, and was enveloped in a 
thick south fog; hearing the sea dashing against the 
coast without seeing it. He was thus obliged to come 
to anchor ; but, as soon as the weather cleared, he 
proceeded westward sdong the coast till he reached 
•Snow Hill (Snaefellf; which rears its awful head 
alx>ve the sea that leads to the frozen shores of Green¬ 
land. On their way the navigators saw Heels, the 
volcano of which was then in activity, vomiting tor¬ 
rents of fire^down its snowy sides, with smoke as¬ 
cending to the sky; an object not only fearful iii 
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itself", but which struck them with alarm, as an in¬ 
dication of unfavourable weather. 

Leaving the Icelandic coast they now sailed west¬ 
ward, and, after l>eing de<-eived by illusory appear¬ 
ances of>land, at lenj^h saw the white cliffs of 
Greenland towering behind a mighty wall of ice. 

to approach the coast, Hudson 
sailecFks^rds the south-west, and pass(xl what he 
imagined to be Frobisher’s Straits, which in fact long 
continued to In; laid down on the coast of Green¬ 
land, though with manifest error, sine* they evi¬ 
dently belong to that of America. Hudson now 
turned Cape P'arewell, and “ raised the Desolations,” 
making careful oi)8ervation of those coasts, which he 
fotmd not well laid down in the^harts. The mari¬ 
ners soon Ijegan to descTy, floating along, the mighty 
islands of ice,—a sight which appalled all but the 
stoutest hearts. Onward they sailcKi, however, some¬ 
times enjoying a clear and open sea, bu^pften en¬ 
compassed by these, mighty masses, or by the small 
and drifting heaps; and at length they had steer 
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its it wvn; lK*twe«,'ii two lands of ice. They sometimes 
moon'd thimselvcs, on occasions of peril, to these ice- 
iMTps; hut seeing one of them dispart, and fall svith 
a tremendous crash into the sea, they no longer trust- 
<!d to such a proti'ction. Oil the iloth June land ap¬ 
peared to the north, w'as again lost sight of, and 
afterwards diswvereii to th»' south ; so that they 
found themselves at tin; broad entrance of the chan¬ 
nel which has since obtained the name of Hudson’s 
Strait. They vccre now still more pestered with ice 
in various forms, {larticularly that of large islands 
standing deep in the water, whu-h were more diffi¬ 
cult to avoid from th«' violent ripples and currents. 
Thus they were often obliged, esiM-cially amid thick 
fogs, to fasten themselves to tin? largest and firmest 
of these masses, upon which they used to go out 
from time to time, collecting the watiir melttHl in 
the hollow's, which jiroved to Ine sweet and good. 
Amid these vicissitudes many of the sailors fell sick; 
and though Pricket does not choose' to'assert that 
tlu'ir sole' malady was fe'ar, yet in many he saw 
small symptoms of any eithesr. The e-rewrs of that 
pe*riod, ineleed, display fe'w symptoms of the pa- 
tiene'c and hardiheieid with which those of Willough¬ 
by and Freibisher had first braved the northe'm teni- 
pests, lludsem, sejeing his men in this depressed 
temper, be*thought himsedf of an expedient by whie'h 
he hoped to animate them. He' called them toge¬ 
ther, showed the'ni his e-ard (chart,) from which it 
apjieared that they had penetrated farther into the 
Straits by a hundred league than any former ex- 
pe'dition, and put it to themselves whether they 
would proe-eed, yea-or nay. This was a liold ex¬ 
periment, but did not succeed. Some, it is true, 
expressed themselves " honestly respecting the good 
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of the actionbut others declared they would give 
nine-tenths of all tiny were worth, so that they were 
safe at home: others said they did not care where 
they went, so they were out of tin; ice. Hudson, 
vexed and disapjxiiuted, broke up the conference, and 
followed his own determination. This, we think, is 
evidently the real stall' of tlu' ease, though Pricket 
represi'iUs the captain himself as in a state of alarm 
and doubt. He accuses him also of having reniem- 
l)ered too long sonii! of the speeches made on this oc¬ 
casion, to the disadvantage of those by whom they 
had lKH!n uttered. 

Notwithstanding this failure, Hudson, buoyed 
up by his own courage and hardihood, seeing land 
alternately on one side and the otliiir, having soine- 
timi's a wide and clear sea, and being sometimes in¬ 
volved amid mountains of iei!, made his way onward. 
tJertain rocky islands in which, when severely press¬ 
ed by the wind and floe, he,fumid a tolerable har- 
Iwur, were called “ Ish?s of God’s Wercybut 
even this harlsiur was rendered dangerous by hid¬ 
den reefs; and the island adjoining to it eontairusl, 
according to Pricket, only “ plashes o4water and riv¬ 
en rocks,” and had the appearance of being subject to 
earthquake. At length they arri veil at a broad open¬ 
ing, having on each side capes, to which Hudson 
gave the names of the two chief patrons of the voy¬ 
age ; to the one on the continent, that of Wolsten- 
holme; to the other on the lar^ fMand of Maiisfleld, 
that of Sir Dudley Digges. Landing at the island 
cape, and mounting a liLU, the men di'scried some le¬ 
vel spots abounding in sorrel and scurvy-gra.ss, plants 
most salutary in this climate ; while herds of deer 
were feeding, and the rocks were covered with an un¬ 
exampled profusion of fowls. Seeing such aix de ma- 
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terials, both for sport and food, the crew, who had 
ever shown the most anxious concern for tlieir own 
comfort, earnestly besought Hudson to allow them 
to remain and enjoy themselves for a few days on 
this agreeable spot. But that great navigator, seeing 
the season for his chief enterprise rapidly passing 
away, repelled such an overture. He had not long 
pro(*eded through this channel when the coasts on 
each side were seen to sc'parate, and he beheld be¬ 
fore him an oc(!au-ex[>aiise, to which the eye could 
discover no termination. It seenn'd to him, doubt¬ 
less, a portion of the mighty Pacific. Here, how¬ 
ever, Hudson’s narrative closes, without expressing 
thos<! feelings of pride and exultation which must 
have filled his mind at this promised fulfilment of 
his highest hopes. The relation of Pricket, on which 
we must now dejamd, shows too clearly that many 
of his crew would have had no sympathy with such 
elevated feedings. 

The expanse thus discovered by Hudson was the 
great inland sea, called from him Hudson’s Bay; 
and it was a grand discovery, though not exactly 
what he imagined. The third of August was now ar¬ 
rived, a season at which the boldest of northern navi- 
gators had bemi accustomed to think of returning. 
Little inclined to such a course, he continued to sail 
along the coast on the left, which must have appear¬ 
ed to him the western boundary of America; hop¬ 
ing probably before i^e close of autumn to reach 
some cultivated and temperate shore, where he might 
take up his winter-quarter*. The shores along this 
bay, however, though not in a very high latitude, 
are subject to a dimate the most rigorous and 
incleraent. Entangled in the gulfe and capes of an 
unknown coast, struggling with mist and storm. 
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and ill seconded by a diseontenb'd crew, he spent 
three months without reaching any comfortable ha¬ 
ven. It was now the 1st Noveml)er, the ice was 
closing in on all sides, and nothing remained but 
to meet the clu'erless winter which had actually 
begun. The sailors were too late of attempting to 
erect a wooden house ; yet the cold, though severe, 
dot's not seem to have reached any perilous height. 
Their chief alarm respected provisions, of which they 
had Itrouuht only a six mtmths’ supply, and conse- 
(luontlyhad now only a small remnant left. Hud¬ 
son took active measures to relieve this want. He 
carefully husbanded the original stock, and pro- 
poiuided a reward to whoever should kill Is'ast, fish, 
or bird; and “ Providence dealt mercifully” in send¬ 
ing such a supply of white partridges, that in three 
months they killed a hundred do/.en. In spring 
these birds disappeared, but were succeeded by 
flocks of geese, swans, ducks, and teal, not denizen.s 
of the spot, but on their flight from south to north. 
Will'll these were passed, the air no longer yielded a 
supply, but the sea began to ojien, and having on ■ 
the first day taken five hundred fishes of tolerable 
size, they conceived good hopes; but this success 
did not continue. Being reduis'd to great extre¬ 
mity, they searched the woods for moss, which 
they compare, however, to pounded timber: tliey ate 
even frogs. The commander undertook an excursion 
with a view to open an iiiterisiarse with the natives, 
but they fled, setting fire even to the w'oods behind 
them. Parley was obtained w’ith one, who was load¬ 
ed with gifts, yet he never returned. Disi»ntents 
arose as to the distribution of the small remaining 
portion of bread and cheese, to allay which the cap- 
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tain made a genera) and equal partition of tlie 
whole. This wa.s a had measure among such a 
<Tew, many of whom knew' not liow “ to govern 
their sliare,” hut gri'edily devoured it a.s long as it 
lasted. One man even ate the whole in a day, and 
brought on a dangerous .surfeit. Their distress, be- 
eomiiig thus greater than ever, soon brought on a 
mo.st fatal crisis. 

Hudson, .as may observed, had from the 
first to struggle' with an unprincipled, ill-tempered 
ww, void of any eonei'rn for the ultimate sueiiess 
of the voyage. II<‘ had probably hoptid, as the sea- 
.son .should advanet', to push on soutbward.s, and 
reach next summer tin' wealthy regions which lie 
was commissioned to si'arch. The sailors, on the 
contrary, had fixed their desirt's on “ the cape' where 
fowls do breed,” the only (ihu'e when' thi'y expected 
to obtain both pre.s<'iit sujijdy and the means of rt'- 
tuniing to England. Ringb-aders were not w’anting 
to head this growing party of mah-ontenls. At the <'n- 
traiK'*' of the bay tin' captain bad displawd Ivet the 
mate, who had shown strong propensities towards 
returning, and appointed in his room Bylot, a man 
of merit, and who had always show’ii zeal in the ge¬ 
neral cause. He had also changed the boatswain. 
But tlu' mdst di'ailly blow was struck by Green, 
a W'retcli whom, after he had Ix'i'n east off by all 
his friends,. Hudson, from humanity, had taken on 
board, and <'ndi'avoured to ri'claim and restore to 
society. He was possessi'd of talents which had made 
him useful, and even a favourite with his superior; 
and among other discontents, it was reckoned one, 
that a veil was thrown over several flagrant disor¬ 
ders of which he had been guilty. Yet some hot 
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expressions of Hudson, eaused, it is said, by a mis¬ 
understanding alrnut the purchase; of a grey coat, so 
acted on tin* fierce s()irit of tliis ruffian, that, rtmouii- 
cing every tie of grati tude and a11 tliat is sacred among 
mankind, he became the chief in a conspiracy to seize* 
the vessel and expose the <*omniander to jierisli. 

After some days’ consultation, the time was fix(*d 
for the jierpetration of this liortibh* atrocity. On 
the 21st June, Hill, (Ireeii, and Wilson the boat¬ 
swain, came into Pricket the narrator^ cabin, and 
announced tlieir fatal resolution ; adding, that they 
iiore him so much good-will as to wish that he should 
remain on board. Pricket avers ino.st .solemnly, 
that h(! exhausted every argument which might in¬ 
duce them to desist from their horrid purpo.se, l»e- 
seeehing them not to do 80 .t<>ul a thing in the sight 
of God and man, and which would for ever lianish 
them from tlwir native country, tlieir wives and 
I'hildren. Green wildly answered, that they had 
made up their minds to go through with it or die, 
and that they would ratlu*r he hangcsl at home than 
starve here. An afteni[>t W'as then made to negoti¬ 
ate a delay of three, two, of even one day, but all 
without efl'ect. Ivet «une next, of whom, as iHOiig 
a person of mature age, there seemed more boix*; but 
he was worse than Green, declaring that, he would 
justify in England the deed on wliich they had re¬ 
solved. John Thomas and Ulichael Perce now came 
in, proving tlnmiselves “ birds of a feather,” and 
Moter and Bennet having followed, an oatli was 
administered to the following tenor:—“ You shall 
swear truth to God, your prince, and <*ountry ; you 
shall do nothing but to tlw glory of God and the good 
of the action in liand, and harm to no man.” Pricket 
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(iomplaSns ojf the reproach thrown upon him for hav¬ 
ing takei\, this oath, the bare terms of which are 
certainlj unexceptionable; but the dark context by 
which they were illustrated marks them as contain¬ 
ing an implied obligation to remain at least passive 
on this drt?adful o<'casion. All was now ready, but 
Pri(kdttpersua(^ them to delay till daylight the 
accomplisliment of their crime. They agreed, but 
kept strict v^rateh through the night, and held them¬ 
selves ready to a<^ at the first appearance of dawn. 

Daybreak appiHKubing,Hudson came out of his 
•*cabin, when he was instantly set hpap by Thomas, 
Bennet, and Wilson, who seized him and bound his 
hands liehind his l>ack ; and on his eagerly asking 
«iiat they meant, told him he should know when 
he was in the sltallop. ;lvet thim attacked King 
the carpenter, known as the ccpmander’s most de¬ 
voted adherent, ^lat brave fellow, having a sword, 
made a fwmidame resistance, and would have killed 
his aidant, had not the latter liepn speedily re¬ 
enforced. The mntinrers then offered to him the 
choice of con^uuing in ^he ship; but he absolutely * 
refustd to 1 ) 0 , detdihed otherwise than by force, and 
inuuediately followed his master, whom the conspi¬ 
rators were already letting down the sides of the ves¬ 
sel into the shnilof^ Then, with a barbarity beyond 
all example, they called, from their l)eds and drove 
into.it, not the firm adherents of Hudson, but the ' 
sick and idnrm Shilors who could afford no aid, and 
whose support would have been burdensome. They 
threw after them the carpenter’s box, with some pow¬ 
der and shot. Scarcely was this transaction com¬ 
pleted, when they cut off the l)oat from the stern, 

“ out.with their topsa^” and set off, flyiug as from 
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an enemy. Hudson, thus abandoned, was never 
heard of more; and this great navigator emdoubted- 
ly perisluHl on those remote and desobte shores, 
though tlu! form or duration of the distress to which 
he fell a victim must Ik‘ for ever unknown. 

The sailors, a.s soon as the guilty deed was ac¬ 
complished, fell upon the slii|) as on a captured ves¬ 
sel, breaking open every chest, and seizing on every 
remnant of fixal which could k' discovcjred. Green, 
however, who now assumed the cdihmand, usscd some 
vigour in restoring order. He placed tlie cabin 
and provisions under the charge of Pricket,’ who 
w^as afterwards a(«used of a matter no less than 
treason,—^that of secreting some ciikes of bread. ;^8 
soon as the mutineers had tihie to reflect, ruefiil 
musiiigs k'gan to arise. ' Even Green admitted tliat 
England* at this time was no place for them, nor 
could he contrive any better scheme, than tolteep the 
high sea tilN, by .some means or other, th^ might 
procure a pardon under his Majesty’s hand and seal. 
The vessel was now embayed, and detained for a 
fortnight amid fields of ice,»which extended for miles 
around it; and, but for some cockle-graSs found 
on an island, the crew must have fished *by "fe- 
inino. Considerable disputes with respect to' the 
steerage arose ktween Iv<!t and'Byloi, who alone 
had any pretensions to skili; but the latb'r, 1)eing 
Justly viewed with the greatc-st confidence, at Imgth 
guided them to Cape Digges, th^T long^-for spot, 
the breeding-pla<* of fowls, clouds of which ac¬ 
cordingly continued still to darken the air. The 
party immediately landed, spread themselves atnong 
the rocks, and began to shoot. While the l)oat was 
on shore, they saw seven canoes rowing towards 
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them, whenmjion “ they prepari-d themselves for all 
assayes.” However the savages came forward, In-at- 
ing th«!ir breasts, dancing and ]i!aping, with <;very 
familiar and friendly sign. The utmost intimacy 
commenced, the parties went back and forward, 
showed each other their mode of catching fowls, and 
made mutual presents and exchangts. In short, 
thwe appeared the most kind and simple p<^ople in 
the world, and “ God so blinded Henry Green,” 
(hat he viewed them with implicit confidence. One- 
day, amid the height of this intimacy,^Pricket, sit¬ 
ting in thee Iwat, suddenly saw a man’s leg close to 
him. liaising up his head, he. jH-rcedved a savage 
with a knife uplifted and ready te) strike. In at¬ 
tempting tel arre^ the blow, his hand was e-ut, and 
he I'ould not e-se-ape thre‘ei weiunds, one in the breast, 
and enie' in thei right thigh ; by which time he got 
beild eif the' handle of the knife and wre'iiche'd it 
freifn tite assassin, wheim he then pierCbd with his 
daggeT in the left side. At the same time' a general 
attai'k was miuh' oh the English cre'w, dispersed in 
eliffere'iit eiua*ter% G^jen and Pe-rse' came tum¬ 
bling denvn woundM intei the; Iwat, which pu.she'd 
off, while Moter, “ seeing this medU'y,” h'ape'd intei 
the sea, swUm dht, and, ge'tting hold of the stem, was 
pulled in by Perse. Green now cried coragio, and 
lie and IVrsg brandished their weapons with such 
vigour, that the* .savages gt'ased attempting to e*nler 
the boat; feut the'y poured in elouels of arrows, eiiie 
of which strue'k Green with sucli force that he dies! 
on the spot, and his liody was thrown into the sea. 
At length the party reached the vessel; but Moter 
and Wilson died that day, and Perse two days after. 
Thus perished the chief perpetrators of th<‘ late 
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dreadful tragedy, visited by Providence with a fate 
not less terrible than that which they had inflicted 
on their illustrious and unfortunate victim. 

The crew, thus dc))rived of their Ik'sI hands, were 
in extreme p(‘ri)lexity, obliged to ply the ship to 
and fro across the stmit-s, and unable, without the 
utmost fear and peril, to venturi! on shore; which 
yet was absolutely neci'ssary for itbtaining provisions 
to rarry them to Enghiiid. They contrived, during 
some anxious and iuiha])]>y exciirsions, ^ collect 
three huiidr ^ b irds, which they salted und' preserv. 
ed as the onJ^S’tock wln>reupoii to attcJiipt the voy¬ 
age. They suffered, during the passage, the most 
dreadful extremities of famine, allowing only half a 
fowl a-day to ea<'h hian, and considering it a luxury 
to have them fried with Tandle^of winch a weekly 
distribution wiis litade for that purpose. I vet, now 
the sole sUn ivor of the ringleadergiiii the late dread¬ 
ful transaction, sunk imdi'r these privatiotts. Tfie 
last fowl was in the stee[)-tul), and the men wre Ix.'- 
i-ome <!arelc*ss or desperate, when suddenly it pleased 
(iotl to give them sight uf4aud, whitdi proved to Ik; 
the north of Ireland- They complain that, on going 
ashore at Bt'rehaveh, tlu'y did not meet the sympa¬ 
thy and kindness whkh tlii'y so much luioded; how¬ 
ever, by mortgaging their v»!ssek they obtained the 
means of proceeding to Plymouth. 

Purclias closes the narrative l>y saying,—“ W<!ll, 
Mr Pricket, I am in much doubt of thjr fidelity;” 
and he is not singular in this sus]>icion. It seems 
clear that this person did not avail himself of all the 
means by which he might have attempted to check 
the atrocious mutiny. 'Prol»ably, however, had he 
l)een an active agent in the crime, he wot_’d have 
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Iwcn betrayt'd by some of his aceorapliccs; or, if they 
bad been all bound together by mutual guilt, they 
would have invented som<‘ story whieh would have 
palliah'd oreoneealed the offeins' altogether ; whereas 
it is set forth by this narrative in all its atroeity. 

Notwithstanding the ealaniitous and deplorable 
issue of this voyage, the discovery thereby made of 
a great open .sea in the west seejued to justify the 
most nattering hojses of accomplishing a passage. To 
follow out this i)ros|)ect, t'a]ttain, afterwards Sir 
Thomas Button, was d<‘spatched next year, (1('512,) 
ha^■ing Hylot and I’rickct as guides. Button seems 
to have been an active and resolute seaman. He 
.soon made his way through the Straits, and, push, 
ing directly across the great .sea which opened to the 
westward, he came in view of an insular cape, which 
he called (’arcy’s Swan’s Nest, and which after¬ 
wards proved to b«' the most southern poiiit of South¬ 
ampton Island. Nothing else broke tin- apparent 
contiiiuity of the ocean, and he chcri.shed sanguine 
liop(« that the first «>ast lu' should .see would be that 
of Japan. Suddenly the alarm of land was given, 
when there appeared before him an immense range 
of Arctic coast, stretching north and south, and bar- 
ring all fiuther progress. Button, dee|)ly disappoint- 
«“d, gave to it the name of no])e CheckMl. Before 
he had time to hadv Ibraii opening, the gloom of the 
northern winter la'gan to gather, and it behoved 
him to seek quarters fiir the season. The.se he found 
in the same eriH.“k and river, which afterwards lie. 
rame the prineijial s<‘ttlcment of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. In spite of his la'st prwautions, he lost 
several men through the severity of the cold, and 
was imable to extricate himself from the ice till the 
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middle of June. lie then steered northward, and 
sought an opening through the broad bay between 
the eontinent and Southaiuploii Island, since called 
Ro(‘’s Welcome. Seeing this channel, however, be¬ 
come narrower and narrower, till it apparently clos¬ 
ed, he giive up the attempt, and, alter touching at 
.several (mints of the island just named, returned to 
Kngland. ' 

Although Button had been thus baflied by the 
unwelcome j'lnsninter (tf the western shore of llud- 
.son’s Bay, the merchants still justly considere<l it 
by no means ascertained that this coast was so ex- 
tt.'usive and continiioiLs as to |»reclude all jHissage 
into the oc(!an la-yond America ; tjiey lost not a 
srason, therefore, in fitting out (Hill) two vessids 
under Captain Giblsjiis, an officer of reputation, 
pronounce<l by Button “ not short of any taan that 
ever yet he carried to sea.” But (‘itlier his repu¬ 
tation went beyoml his merits, or fortune was singu¬ 
larly adverse, for iiev<“r was there a nion; alMjrtivi? 
voyag*!. He was <“arly entangled in a laiy on the 
coast of Labrador, in which In* was detained the 
whoh; summer, ajid which was afterwards digni¬ 
fied with tin; a])))lffiution of “ Giblions his Hole.” 
Having here sustained some damage from the ice, 
he had no sooner extricated himself than he re¬ 
turned home. 

The merchant-adveiiturers, still undismayed, sent 
out next summer (l(il5) the Discovery under By¬ 
lot, who in all the late voyages had a|)])roved him¬ 
self a skilful navigator, and was accompanied by 
Baffin, whose' name was now' established as the most 
skilful steersman and best nautical olwerver of the 
age. After passing Cape Farewell, they r’W some 
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niost tremendous isJands of ice, one of which rose 24f) 
feet above water, and, according to the usual esti¬ 
mate, which makes tliis visible part only a sev(‘iith 
of the whoh', had probably an entire height of 1()80 
feet. They entt'red the Straits, and having, on the 
2d .1 line, heard from the northem shore a tremend¬ 
ous liarking of dogs, landed and found five tents 
covi-red with seal-skin, amongst which were run¬ 
ning alsmt thirty-five* or forty of thes<* animals, of a 
brinded black colour, resembling wolves. They had 
collars and harness suitable for certain sledges, lim'd 
w'itli fish-lHMie, which were standing by. In one 
of the houses was a bag with little images of men, 
the only notice we find of any such fabrication 
U|)on this coast. 'J'lie navigators soon descried a 
eaiKM* witli twenty individuals, whom they hailed 
with GrW'iiland words of courteous import, holding 
lip knives and other toys. hViendly salutations wen* 
given in n'turn; but neither party chose to trust 
theniselvi's within reach of the oth(*r. At a little 
dislanci*, theeonllict of oppositi* curn'nts amid large 
i(*elK*rgs caused so fearful a grinding, that they gave 
to tin* adjoining land the name of Mill Island. There 
they would have Ikh'ii in extn'tne danger “ had not 
God, who is strongi'r than ice or stream,” delivered 
them. 

The policy of Ilylot in this voyage se<*ms to havi* 
lK*en to kt'cpclosi* to the northern shore of the strait; 
and thus, entering Hudson’s Bay at a higher lati¬ 
tude*, he hoped to keep cl<*ar of those lands which 
had barri'd tin* westerly career of his predecessors. 
On r(*a(*hing, therefiin*, Hudson’s Isles of Grid’s 
M(*rcy, instead of sti'ering southward to Cape Dud- 
l<*y Digges, he proc(*i*ded directly west, and arrived 
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ill till' Imiail <‘X|)aiisi‘,aft(‘rwanls called thcFox(;haii- 
n(‘l. At length, indeed, he saw land, hut it was 
iioundisl by a cape which had every apfKiarance of 
lieiiig the mast northerly point of America, lie 
called it Ca{M‘ (lonilort; though this iiauie, it sotm 
appeared, was premature, for a single day had not ' 
elapsed when “ his sudden comfort was as siHin 
•luailed.” They were now on tin- eastern coast of 
Southampton Island, which spread on every side 
its almost measureh-ss extent, seeming to preclinh- 
<‘very prospect of an o])ening on either hand. l)is- 
a|)pointin(!nt, the lateness of the season, and tin- 
pressure of tin- ii-e, (-oin-urri-d in [n-rsuading Jlylol 
that there was nothing to Is- hoped for here, and 
determined him to st-t sail imnn-diati-ly for Kng- 
land ; wllitln-r In- <-arried a most unfavourahh- re¬ 
port as to any prospect of penetrating westward in 
that direction. 

But the udv(-nturers wen- not di.s(-ourag(-d by this 
unfavourable n-sult. Turning their hopes to a dif¬ 
ferent (jiwrter, next y<-ar (KiKi) tin-y again fittetl 
out Bylot and BafTin with in.structiuns no long<-r to 
ath-mpt the passages by Hudson's Bay, but to 
(-liter the Frehim J)mm, (Davis’s Straits,) and push 
due north fill tln-y reached lat. liO', if an open sea 
should allow them to proceed so far; tliefi, turning 
to the westward, to round, if practicable-, tin- (-x- 
trem(! point of AmiTica, and to bear down U[)on 
Japan. Respecting this voyage, which, p(*rhaps, of 
all those to the north, proiiuced the most memor¬ 
able discoveries, Baflin has fovoured us with only 
a very meagre narration. Following the cours(- 
pointed out, he reached, on the 30th May, Hope 
Sanderson, the farthest point of David’s progress. 
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Soon afterwards the expedition came to a number of 
small islands^ on which tiiey found only females, 
some of very great age. These at first ran and 
hid themselves among the rot^ks; but the sailors hav¬ 
ing tidied two dames, one of whom was estimat- 
*h1 at fourscore, and having presented to them bits of 
iron and the usual toys, the latter carried a favour, 
able report to their youthful (wuntrywomen. The 
whole party soon came down to the shore, and four 
even went on board the boat. The cl^rins of these 
ladies were heightened or di8fiHU>’e<l by long black 
streaks made in their youth with a sharp instrument, 
and lodged so deep that tlu“y could not now lx* effa- 
<«d. It was obs«»ved,too, that the dead were buried 
merely by piling stones over them, alxne which the 
l)ody Bpp»*ared, secun^d, howevc'r, from j)Utrefaetion 
by tile extreme* cold of tin* eliinate. Tin* navigators 
sailed onwards in lat. 7-1°, when they were arrested 
by a large body of ice, and obliged to turn into a 
neighbouring sound to wait its melting. Here they 
received repeated visits from about forty-two na¬ 
tives, the only account of whom is, that they brought 
an extraordinary quantity of the liones of sea-uni- 
(Griis or narwals, great niimliers of which were seen 
swimming in the water. Hence this was called Horn 
Sound. The mass of ice now dissolved before the 
powerful influence of the sun, and the discoverers 
sailed northwards among its fragments,* but still 
snow fell every day, and the shrouds and sails 
were often so hard frozen as to make it impossible 
to handle them. In 76” they came to a fair cape, 
and then to a fair sound, to wliieh they gave the re- 
»speetive names of Digges and Wolstenholme, the 
t|vo main promoters of this undertaking, and whose 
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zeal was already associated with localities in the 
interior of Hudson’s StMts. After having sustain¬ 
ed a somewhat severe stcym, the expedition dis- 
TOvered another sound, which would have supplied 
them with a multitude of whales, had they’lleen 
duly providt'd with the means of capture: this they 
called Wliah' Sound. Next, in 711’, appeared another 
inlet, the widest and greatest in all this sea, and 
which W'as named after Sir Thomas Smith, one of 
the main promoters of discox'ery. This opening, 
which Baflin seems to liave examined very super¬ 
ficially, almunded almost equally in whales, and 
i-aused particular a.smnishinent by the extraordinary 
aberration of the needle, to which nothing similar 
had been ever witnessed. Betwein these two .sounds 
was an island which was named Hakluyt, after the 
venerable recorder of early English di.scoveries. Pro. 
m-ding now along the south-western boundary of 
this great sea, the next “ fair sound” received the 
name of Alderman Jones, another patron of these 
laudable pursuits. It may be r(?raarked, that Baffin 
notices all these hi lets, of which he was the first 
di.s<»verer, in the most cursory manm.T, without 
mention of any attempt to traci*, in their interior 
depths, an opening into any sea beyond. In lat. 74" 
there appeared another broad opening, which was 
(ailed Sir James Lancaster’s Sound; but while he 
calls it great, he seems scarcely to have noticed this 
future entrance into the Polar sea ; on the contrary, 
he olHcrves, at the very same moment, that the hope 
of a passage; became every day less and less. He 
sailed on ; but a barrier of ice prevented him from 
approaching the shore till he lame within the “ in¬ 
draft" of Cumberland’s Isles, “ where hope passage 
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<‘ouId be none.” Findiiift th(> Iiealtli of liLs crew rather 
declining, he sailed across to Greenland, where an 
abundance! of scurvy-grass lanled in beer quickly 
restored them ; and “ the Lord then sent a s|H.'edy 
and good passage homeward.” 

On returning, he* (‘xpresstid the most decidenl con¬ 
viction that the great s(!a which he had traversed 
was a bay enclosed on all sides, and affording no 
opening into any ocean 'to the westward ; and his 
judgment was received by the public, who named it 
from him Baffin’s Bay, lie forcibly, however, repre¬ 
sented the grc'at opportunities which it afforded for 
the whale-fish»‘ry, as thosi* huge animals were swn 
sleeping in va.st iiuhiIkts on the siirlace of the water, 
without fear of thejliip “ or of any thing else.” Da¬ 
vis’s Straits, accordingly, have ever since Ineii a 
favourite! risort of tlu' fishers, who have not, how¬ 
ever, often ventured into those high latitude's, where 
whales art! di'scribed by Ballin as more peculiarly 
abundant. 

There was now a pause in English discovery ; 
every quarter had Ixen tric'd, and none seemed to af¬ 
ford any farther promise. Dc'iimark, however, which 
has always felt a natural interest in northern na¬ 
vigation, made mi attempt to follow up the’success 
of Had.sc>n and Baffin. In lOlf), Christian IV. sent 
out two wc'll-apiM)intc'd vessels under Jens Mnnk, 
who had the reputation of a good seaman. He suc¬ 
ceeded in penetrating througli Hudson’s Straits into 
the bay, whereupon he took upon himself to change 
the whole nomenclature of that region, imposing the 
names of Christian’s Straits and Christian’s Sea, and 
.calling the western coast New Denmark. But this 
innovation, which was contrary to every principle 
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n'cwgnized in such cases, has not l)ecn confirmed hy 
posterity. Wlieii September arrived, and the ice clos¬ 
ed in, he thought it prudent to seek winter-quarters, 
and, accordingly, established himself in the mouth 
of an opening, which, it is highly t>rol>ablei, was 
that (ihannel Avhich has been since; called Chester, 
field Inlet. The .season seemed to o[H'n with tlie 
t)e.st promise', commodious huts wen; wnstrueted, 
and there were both abundance and variety of game. 
The DaneS'Saw some' of tho.se brilliant aerial phe¬ 
nomena which are peculiar to those latitudes; at 
one time two and at anotln r three suns in the sky, 
and the moon onc<’ environed by a transparent circle, 
within Avhieh was a ero.ss cutting through its centre; 
but, instead of amusing their mityds with these beau¬ 
tiful apf)earances, they were depre,s.sed by view'ing 
them as a niysterious presage of future (;vils. Frost 
now set in with all its intensity; their beer, wine, 
and otiuT liquors, were converted into ic(;; the scur¬ 
vy liegan its ravages, and, ignorant of the iiKale of 
treating it, they emj)Ioyed no n-medy, except a 
large quantity of spirits, which has always b<a;n 
found to aggravate that frightful di.^rder. Unfit 
for the exertion neees.sary to secure the gam<* with 
which the country alwunded, th(;y soon had famine 
added to their other distresses. Tlieir mis«;rie8 st'eni 
to have Ihh'ii almost without a parallel, even in the 
dark annals of northern navigation. Ulunk him¬ 
self was left four days in his hut without food ; at 
length, having crawled out, he found that, of the ori¬ 
ginal crew of fifty-two, no more than tw’o survived. 
He and they were overjoyed to meet, ajid determined 
to make an eflbrt to preserve life. Gathering strength 
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from despair, they dug into the snow, under which 
they found herbs and grass, which, being of an anti¬ 
scorbutic quality, soon produced a degr(>eof amend¬ 
ment. Being then able to fish and shoot, they gra¬ 
dually regained their natural vigour. Tliey equipped 
anew the smaller of the two vessels, in which they 
reached home, on tht; 2.’)th September, 1620, after a 
stormy and perilous voyage. Munk declared his 
readiness to sail again; and there are various re¬ 
ports as to the cauise why he did not. Some? say 
that having, in a conferenct' with the king, been 
stung by some expressions which seemed to impute 
the disasters of the voyage* to his mi.smauagement, 
he died of a broken lu*art. But Forster relates, 
that, during several successive years, he was em¬ 
ployed by the king on the North Sea and in the 
El^, and that he died in 1(528, when engaged iij a 
naval ejcpedition. 

The English, after Baffin’s expt*dition appeared 
to have shut out all prospect of discovery in the more 
nortiieni seas, confined for a long time all their ef¬ 
forts in the dirwtion of Hudson’s Bay. As these 
did not lead to any important results, and are 
chiefly connected with the remoter settlements of 
America, we shall introduce here only a very slight 
sketch of them. 

Captains Fox and Jam<*s were fitted out in 1631. 
The former examined tw*o passages leading to the 
northward, one on the w'estern sid^ of Southampton 
Island, tailed Sir Thomas Roe’s Welcome; the 
other on the eastern side, called from himself Fox’s 
Channel; but he did not trace either to any great 
height. James, entangled in the southern extremity 
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of Hudson’s Bay, spent a winter under the most 
extreme suffering from cold, and returned next sum¬ 
mer to England. 

About 16(81 a settlement was formed in Hudson's 
Bay, and an extensive company established for the 
traffic in furs; but ti^ association, though bound by 
their charter to make the most strenuous exertions for 
the discovery of a western passage, concerned them¬ 
selves very little^ with the subject till 1716. when they 
were in a manner conifielled to fit out an expedition 
under Knight and Barlow. These officers, however, 
never returned, and a vessel sent next year under 
(■aptain Scniggs could learn no tidings of them. 
Nor was it till nearly fifty years afterwards that 
the wretiks of their armament were found on Mar¬ 
ble Island, where they appear to have bt*n cast 
ashbre and lost. 

In 1741, after along interval. Captain Middle- 
ton, supiiorted by a gentleman of the name of 
Doblis, obtain(‘d the command of two vessels, wjth 
which he sailwl up the Welcome. He came to a 
long inlet called the WagtT, but it appeared quite 
enclosi'd by land, with a river failing into it. 
Proceeding to the northern extremity of the Wei. 
come, he found a spacious opening, that afforded 
at first the greatest ho|k8; but, finding it also shut 
in by land, he named it Repulse Bay. The coast 
then taking an eastcTly direction, be followed it till 
he came to a channel wdiich, from th<‘. accumulation; 
of ice at its entrance, he calhd the Frozen Strait. 
A current ran through it, which, however, appeared 
to him to be merely the one that had entered by 
Hudson’s Straits, and proceiMlid circuitous^ ■ round 
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Soutliamptoi) Island. He returned home, express, 
ing a dwided conviction timt no practuable passage 
existed ill Uiat direction. 

Mr Dobbs, tlie mover of the expedition, was 
deeply disappointeil by this result; and from his 
own reflections, and the staleipent of several of the 
inferior oflicers, lioraine convinced that Jliddleton 
had given a very felse and imperfect statement of 
the facts. Of this he so fully convinced Ixith th(‘ 
Parlianunt and tin* nation, that L.10,(KKI was sub- 
scrilied for a new expedition, and a reward of 
L.2<(,<KK) promised to the discniverers of the pro- 
jwteil passage. (Captains Misir and Smith, in ]74(i, 
minnianded this armament, which, like many of 
thoselfequipjM'd with peculiar fiomp and circiun- 
staiKT, entirely failed. They merely ascertained, 
what was jiretty well known ladore, that the WdgiT 
aflTorded no ptissage; and, after spending a severe 
winter there, returned next si'ason to England. 

It apjHiars, by notices which Mr Barrow has drawTi 
from the Admiralty records, that the armed brig 
Lion was sent in 177d, under Lieutenant Pickers, 
gill, and in 1777. under Lieutenant Young, with 
the view of acting in concert with Captain Cook, 
who, in his third voyage, might, it was hoped, 
rtiaki* his way roumvfrom Behring’s''Straits into 
the Atlantic. These oflicers reached respectively 
the latitudes of (Rl ' and 72', without effeeting or al¬ 
most attempting any thing farth^. 
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CH*AI*TE1{ VII. 

Ilermt for the. Dinroirri/ of a Xort/i-irrxt 

Paxxaffe. 

lIiUTAiN had seen otluT nations parry off all tli<‘ 
ifreat prizes in naval «liscovpry. Slio had sparcc. 
ly a v«'s.sp1 on tin* ocean, when llio nations of the 
Iberian peninsula laid open new world.s,^and ap¬ 
propriated tlu> {Tolden tn-asures of th<‘ east andof the 
west. Her enpr(,nps beinc ojice roused, her efforts were 
from the beginning Isild and advimturous, though 
sometimes made with inadequate; mean.s, on a small 
scale, and often with a disastrous issues Aelvaneing, 
he)wever, with regular ste'ps, she first rivalled and 
finally surpasse-d all other ine)de;rn nations. The; 
re;igns of Oe-eerge* Ill. and f)f his edelest .sem fefirmesi 
the era whie’h (le‘e'iele;d berth her maritime supre-macy 
and her 8pee;ial eminence in the de;partnient of dis- 
e-overy. Slip aediie-ve^ alniqyt e;ntirely the explo¬ 
ration e)f the vast expanse; of the; South Sea, with 
its great and numerous islands, leaving to the 
rival exertions of- France emiy a scanty gleaning. 
The revolutionary war for some time attractc;d 
exclusively the attemtidn and ffesoureees of the na¬ 
tion ; but as sewn as a series of signal triumphs 
had left Britain without an enemy to c(jnt|'td with 
in the seas of Europe, she looked again V") this 
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theatrv of her former glory. Even amid the din of 
arms, the African Association pursued their enlight¬ 
ened and philanthropic i-ourse; and the imjiortant 
and brillii^ issues to which it had led, finally in¬ 
duced the government to take an interest in this 
undertaking, and apply to it resoun-es which no pri¬ 
vate lx)dy could command. Mr Barrow, who, by 
his personal bl)scrvation, had illustrated some of the 
most important quart<-rs Ixith of this and of other 
continents, took the chief direction ; prompting and 
guiding every step w'ith an energetic perseverance 
and practical judgment which had never been ex- 
tend(‘d in an (>qual degree to similar objects. The 
measures undertaken with n‘.spe<a to Africa, with 
their vaaied and eventful results, do nut come within 
the c^pass of the present work. But when the 
spirit w'as once roused, it did not confine itself to a 
single point. Tlu' northern seas, as a theatre of 
adventure, had lasm unoccupied for half a century. 
There prevailed, indeed, a general impression, that so 
many expeditions undertaken in vain had set that 
great question at rest; but w'hen Mr Barrow ap- 
pliectto it the pow'crs of his vigorous and penetrat¬ 
ing judgment, he l)ecame sensible that this conclu¬ 
sion was quite groundless. BalTm had once sailed 
round that great sea,'.**}!!};!! by him, aijd from him, 
was called a bay; but Ids examination had been 
^uite superficial, and insufficient to establish that 
j^tinuity of land with w'hieh the maps had so 
/Iforoughly enclosed it. There were even striking 
facts indicating thatthere was a communication with 
the Greenland sea on the one side and the Polar ba¬ 
sin and Uie Pacific o<*ean on the other. Even in re- 
gaid to Hudson’s Bay, no progress had been made 
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since Parliament liad oflered a reward of L.20j000, 
and sent out the large expedition under the Captains 
Moor and .Smith. Thus the grand question in which 
the TOUiitry had long taken so <h‘‘'P »•> interMt was 
still open; and to divide it nothing more s<“eraed ne¬ 
cessary than that skill and imdauntid «)urage, of 
which British seamen had shown themselves so emi¬ 
nently possessed. 

In 1818, tile Admiralty fittwl out two exjKKii- 
tions ; one destiiu'd for the discovery of the nortli- 
west pas.sage, the other to attempt a voyage aercgs 
the Pole. The first, which is the one we are at pre¬ 
sent to follow, consisted of the Isala-lla of IMki tons, 
commanded by (Japtain John Boss, an officer of re¬ 
putation and exjK'rienee, who had twice wintered 
in the Baltic, had Im'cii employed in surveying the 
White .Sea, and lieeii as far north as Bear or t/'herie 
Island. Another vessel, the Alexander of 252 tons, 
was I'ommanded by Lieutenant Parry, a young offi¬ 
cer of rising merit, who has since amply justified the 
choice which was made liy his employers. 

On the 18lh April the vessels dropped down the 
Thame'S, and by the end of the month wen; off the 
Shetland Islands. By the 27th May they came 
in view of Cape Farewell; round which, as usual, 
were floating numerous an<^ lofty icela-rgs of the 
most varied forms and tints. On the 14th June 
thw reached the Whale Islands, where they were in* 
formed by the gov^or of the Danish settlement, thalK^ 
the past winter had been uni-ommoiily severe, the 
neighbouring bays and straits having been all frozen 
two months earlier than usual, and that some of the 
channels northward of his station were bound 
in with the ice. A curious statement was hej% made. 
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that the Esquimaux, by th(!ir own account, could 
see across tlie whole breadth of the bay, though not 
less than twO hundred miles, which would lie an ex¬ 
traordinary instance of the |K)wer of refraction; but 
the ice, it may l>e oKscrced, often prtsents deceptive 
appearances of land. On the 17th June, in the 
neighbourhood of Waygat Island, an impenetrable 
liarrier ohligc<l the discovercre to stop their course, 
making th<'msclvcs fast to an iceberg, and having 
forty-fiv(* whale-ships in wmipany. Observations 
n^ade on land proved this island to be misplaced on 
the maps by no less than five degrees of longitude. 
At length tin! ici‘ attached to the eastern shore broke 
up, though still forming a continuous and impene¬ 
trable ram|>art at some distamre to the westward, in 
which dirf'Ction it had drifted; but in the inter- 
ni(>diat(‘ sj)a(;e they were enabled to move forward 
slowly along th«' coast, lalwuring through narrow 
and intricate channels, amid moimtains and loose 
fragments of ice. ’ They stcerwl their course, how- 
evtT, to the higher parts of the bay, and in about 
lat..7b“ came to a coast which had not been visited 
by former navigators. They w'cn? struck, as Baffin 
had been, by the great number of whales which were 
slumlM-ringsccundy iu these deep recesses, never hav¬ 
ing been alarmed by the Jiarpoon. On the 7th Au¬ 
gust, in the same latitude, a heavy gale sprung up, 
and, driving the ice against the vessels, made a dis- 
play of its terrible and dangerous power. A trial 
of strength ensued Iwtween the ice and tlie ships; 
being dashed agauist (‘ach other with such force, that 
the anchors and cables were successively broken, 
and a boat, which could not be withdrawn from be¬ 
tween their stems, was crushed to pieces. Provi. 
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dentially, when instant destruction was expected, 
the icy mass receded, and the ships, owing to the 
extraordinary strength of their construction, escaped 
without material injury. 

Proceeding along a high mountainous coast, the 
expedition came to a trilni of Esquimaux, who, of 
all human lieings, seem to exist in a state of the 
deept'st seclusion. They had never hefori* seen men 
belonging to the civilized world, or of a race differ¬ 
ent from their own. The first small party whom 
the navigators approached showed every sign of the 
deepest alarm ; dreading, as was afterwards under¬ 
stood, a fatal influence from the mere touch of these 
beings of an im known species. Yet they seem to 
have felt a secret attraction towards the strangers, 
and advanced, holding fast the long knives lodged 
in their boots, and looking significantly at each 
other. Having come to a chasm which sepsirated 
them from the English, tJiey made earnest signs 
that only Saccheous the interpretw,* who bore a cer¬ 
tain resemblance to tln'mselves, should come across. 

• This young man was a native of tTrecnland, who had 
accompanied the Thomas and Ann, Captain Newton, one of 
the Leith whalers, on her homeward voyage in 1816; and 
the following year he went out to the fishery, returning a 
second time to Kurope. During period, being intelligent 
and docile, he made no mean proficiency in a course of ele¬ 
mentary study, in the prosecution of which he received 
every assistance from bis friends in l«ith. On the equip¬ 
ment of the Arctic exjjedttiun, his wishes to accnm^iany t&e 
discovery-sliijis having been colhmunirated to government 
through the medium of Captain Itasil Hall, he wasimme- 
diately engaged as interpreter. His services in that capa¬ 
city, a-s the narrative shows, were^of em&ient utility; and, 
on* his return, the Admiralty, desirous to have him properly 
instructed, in the event of a fiiture expedition, sent him td 
Edinburgh for that purpose. Here, however, in |’ie ensu- 
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He went forward and offered his hand. They shrunk 
ba<ik for some time in alarm; at length the boldest 
touched it, and, finding it flesh and bl(X)d, set up a 
loud shout, which tlm-e others joined. The rest of 
the party then came up, to the number of eight, 
with .W dogs, which joined with their masters in 
raising a tremendous clamour. Ross and Parry now 
thought it time to come forward. This movement 
excited alarm, and a tendency to retreat; but Sac- 
cheous having taught thm; oflic<!rs to pull 'their 
noses, this sign of amity was graciously acwpted. A 
mirror wa» now held up to them, on swing their 
faces in which they showed the most extrem*; aston- 
ishment; they look<'d round on eac^h «)ther a few mo¬ 
ments in silence, then set up a general shout, sw- 
oeed<!d by a loud laugh of delight and surprise. The 
ship was then the next object of their sjieculation. 
They began by endeavouring to ascertain its nature 
by interrogating itSj^f; fiw they conceived it to be 
a huge bird spreading its vast wings, and endowed 
with ri'asoii. One of them, pulling his nose with 
the^utmost solemnity, began an address, “ Who are 
you ? Wheiice come you ? Is it from the sun or the 
moon ?” The ship remaining silent, they at length 
applied to Saecheous, who assured them that it was 
a frame of timber, the work of human art. To them, 
however, who had never seen any wood but slight 
twigs and stunted heath, its immense planks and 
masts were objwts of amazement. What animal, 
they also asked, could furnish tjiose enormous 
which were spread for the sails. Their admiration 


ing spring, he was unfortunately attacked with an inflaui- 
matory fever, which carried him off in a tew days. 
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■was soon followed by a desire to possess some of the 
objects which met their (‘yes, but with little cere¬ 
mony or discrimination as to the means of effecting 
their end. Tliey attempted first a spare topmast, 
then an anchor; and these proving too pond(‘rous, 
one of them tried the smith’s anvil; but, finding it 
fix(.“d, made olTat least with th(‘ large hammer. Ano¬ 
ther wonder for them was to see the sailors mounting 
to the topmast; nor was it without much hesita¬ 
tion that they ventur<fd their own fwt in the shrouds. 
A little terrier dog appeared to tlumi a contemptible 
object, wholly unfit for drawing burdens or la-ing 
yoked in a sledge, while the grunt of a hog filled 
them with alarm. 

This tril)e, in features, form, and even language, 
b(!long c'vidently to the Esquimaux,—a race widely 
diffused over all the shores of the Arctic ocean. 
They appear to have little or no (HJiumuiiication with 
the rest, and amid the general resemblance have 
some distingui.shing characters. , Tin; Ix>at, large or 
small, which we almost instinctively ass(Kuate with 
our idea of the Greenlander, is here wholly un¬ 
known. Aluch of their food is found within the 
deep, but is procured merely by walking over the 
icy surface, which incrusts it during the greater 
part of the year. Yet they have one important ad¬ 
vantage, not only over other Esquimaux, bul over 
tlie most civilized of the native Americans. The 
country affords irofl, which, being flattened by-sharp 
stones, and inserted in a handle made of tin; hdm 
of the sea-unicorn, forms knives much more eiii. 
cient than those framed of bone by the neighbour- 
ing hordes. Again, unlike the other tribes, they 
have a king, who rules seemingly with ge^le sway; 
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for they described him as strong, VCTy good, and very 
mueli iK'loved. The discoverers did not visit the 
coimt of this Arctic potentate ; but they understood 
that lie drew a tributi', consisting of train-oil, seal¬ 
skins, and the lione of the unicorn. Like other Green¬ 
landers, they had sledges drawn by large and power¬ 
ful teams of dogs; their chase was chiefly confined to 
hares, foxes of various colours, the seal, and the nar- 
wal. They rejected with horror the perverted luxu¬ 
ries of biscuit, sweetmeats, or spirits; train-oil, as it 
streamed from tlie seal and the unicorn, alone gra¬ 
tified their palate. Captain Ross, swayed by na¬ 
tional impre-ssions, gave to this tribe the name of 
Arctic lliffhlanders. 

In the northern part of this coast the navigators 
olisen'cd a r(‘markablc phenomenon,—a range of 
clilfs, the snowy covering of which had exchanged 
its native white for a tint of dark crimson. This 
rc^d snow was not only examined on the spot, but a 
portion of it was brought to England, and was ana- 
lyzi'd by the most lisimed men both at home and 
abroad, who have entertained various opinions as to 
the origin of the colour. The latest observations, as 
elsewhere observed, have established its vegetable 
origin. 

Having now pass^.JCape Dudley Digges, Cap¬ 
tain Rosi^ound himself among those spacious sounds 
which Baffin had named, but so Imperfectly de¬ 
scribed. He seems, however, to'have followed tile 
same hasty method. On looking up an inlet or open¬ 
ing, and seeing it, at whatever distance, apparently 
closed by land, life prono&nc(*d it at once a liay, and 
deemed farther investigation superfluous. Too much 
importance seems also to have been attached to bar- 
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riers of ice, which in many cases were only tt'mpo- 
rary. He sailed past Wolstenholme and Whale 
Sounds very quickly, without approachin^f even their 
entranre; concluding them to Ik; hl(H;kcd up with 
ice, and to aflbrd no hope of a passage. As these 
openings stretched towards the north, it must he ad¬ 
mitted that they could nut in this high latitude be 
consider<;d very favourable as to a western route. He 
came next to Sir Thomas Smith’s Somid, which we 
may n*collect llaflin to have descrilwd as the most 
spacious and promising in tin; whole circuit of these 
coasts. It was vicwwl with gr(;ater attention ; but 
Captain Ross considered himself as having distinctly 
scHjji it, at the distance of eighteen leagues, <H)inpletely 
enclosed by land. The space a]))H-ars too great for 
so positive an inferenis?, and the belief that ice bar¬ 
red its entrance seems to have been aduptc.d on very 
slight grounds. He rame next to a spacious hay, 
which had hitherto been unknown and unol»served, 
—afterwards to that which Baffin luul called Aider- 
man Jones’s Sound ; but in respct to iMith, the ice 
at their entrance, and the apparent Ixiundary of 
high land in the interior, led, as in the other instan¬ 
ces, to a prompt and luifavourable conclusion. 

The season was now som(;what advanced, the 
end of August approached, the sun set after a per^ 
petual day of two months and a half, and a thick 
fog rendered the lengthening nights more gloomy. 
The land, seen at some distance, consisted of very 
high and steep mountains, presenting, however, 
some spots fit for human hahitation. An opening, 
forty-five miles wide, to the southward of a promon¬ 
tory which was named Cape Charlotte, was decided 
against in the usual. summary manner. On the 
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.30th August, Oie expedition came to a most mag¬ 
nificent inlet, Iwrdered by lofty mountains of peculiar 
grandeur, while the water, being clear and free from 
ice, presented so tempthig an appearance that it was 
impossible to refrain from entering. This channel, 
which soon proved to be the Lancaster Sound of Baf¬ 
fin, was ascended for thirty miles; during which run 
officers and men crowded the topmast, filled with 
enthusiastic hope, and judging that it afforded mudi 
fairer hop(« of success than any of those so hastily 
passed. Captain Ross, however, and tlxae whom 
he consulted, never showed those sanguine expecta¬ 
tions. lie soon thought that he discovered a high 
ridge stretching directly across the inlet; and though 
a grt!at part of it was deeply involved in mist, yet 
a passage in this direction was judged to be hope¬ 
less. The sea Ixing open, however, the commander 
proceeded; but about twelve o’clock Mr Beverley, 
the assistant-surgeon, came down from the crow’s 
nest, stating, that he had seen the land stretching 
very nearly across the entire bay. Hereupon, it is 
said, all hope's were renoxmeed, even by the most 
sangume, and Captain Ross sailed onward merely for 
the purpose of making some magnetical observations. 

At three o’cloeik, the sky having cleared, the 
commander himself went on deck, when he states 
that he distinctly saw across the bottom of the bay 
a cliain of mountains continuous and connected 
with those which formed its opposite shores. The 
weather then becoming unsettled, he made the sig¬ 
nal to steer the vtsssels out of Lancaster Sound. 
Lieutenant Parry, however, declares that to him, in 
the Isabella, this signal appeared altogether mysteri¬ 
ous, being himself full of the most sanguine expec- 
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tations, and seeing no ground whatever for this 
abrupt retreat ; but his duty obliged Jiim to fol¬ 
low. 

On regaining the entrance of this great channel, 
Captain Ross continued to steer southward along the 
western shore of Baffin’s BayandDavis’siStrait, with¬ 
out seeing any entrance which afforded equal pro¬ 
mise. Cuml)erland Strait alone was similar in mag¬ 
nitude ; but it could lead only into the higher lati- 
tudes of H udson’s Bay, and afforded th us little chance 
of a free passage into the Arctic, sea. After surveying, 
therefore, s»)me of these shores, he returiuKi home 
early in October. 

The Captain arrived in England under the most 
decided conviction, that Baffin’s observations had 
been perfectly cornset, and that Lancaster Sound 
was a bay, affording no (mtranw into any western 
sea. If even any strait existed between the moun. 
tains, it must, he 'conceived, be for ever innavig¬ 
able on atTount of the icc? with which it is filled. 
The intelligent individuals, however, who had fit¬ 
ted out the expendition with such zeal and on so 
great a scale, felt deep dissatisfaction both at tliis 
conclusion and at the premises from which it had 
been drawn. The grounds, in particular on which 
Lancaster Sound, an opening so noble and so spaci¬ 
ous, and in a position so favourable in respect to 
western discovery, had lK*en so abruptly quitted, 
appeared wholly inadmissible. The same opinion 
was very decidedly espwqsed by several of the offi¬ 
cers, and especially by Lieutenant Parry, who was 
second in command, but had never teen consulted 
on tlie occasion, and who declared the relinquish¬ 
ment of all attempt at discovery at that cr^^ to be 
in his eyes completely unaccountable. It liras de. 
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termifled, in short, that a fresh expedition should 
be equipped and intrusted to Mr Parry, that he 
mi^dit fulfil, if jwssible, bis own sanguine hopes and 
those of liis employers. He was furnished with the 
Hecia of 375 tons, and a crew of fifty-eight men; 
and with the Griper gun.brig of 180 tons, and 
thirty-six men, commanded by Lieutenant Liddon. 
These ships were made as strung and as well-fitted 
as possible for the navigation of the Arctic seas; 
and were stored with ample provisions for two years, 
a copious supply of antiscorbutics, and every thing 
which could enable the crews to eudure the most 
extreme rigours of a Polar winter. 

Lieutenant Parry, destini'd to outstrip all bis 
prede<H?ssors in the (career of Arctic discovery, weigh¬ 
ed anchor from the Nore on the 11th May, (1819,) 
and on the 29th rounded the most northerly point of 
the Orkneys. He endeavoured to cross the Atlantic 
about the parallel of .58°, and though impedtid during 
the first fortnight of June by a stjries of unfavourable 
weather, obtained on the 15th, from the distance 
apparently of not less than forty leagues, a view of 
the lofty cliffs composing Cape Farewell. On the 
18th the ships first fell in with icela-rgs, the air be¬ 
ing also filled with petrels, kittiwakes, terns, and 
Other winged inhabitants of the northeni sky. 
Parry now made an effort to push north and west, 
through the icy masses, in the direction of Lan¬ 
caster Sound ; but these suddenly closed upon him; 
and on tlie 25th the two sliips were so immove- 
ably beset, that no power could turn their heads a 
single point of the compass. The vessels remain¬ 
ed thus fixiHl, but safe, when, on the morning of 
the second day, a heavy roll of the sea loosened 
the ice, and drove its masses against them with such 
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violence, that only theirvcry Strong construction saved 
them from severe injury. The discoverers therefore 
were fain to extri<-ate themselves as soon as possible; 
and, nwigning the idea of reuehing Lancaster Sound 
hy the most direct route, began to coast northward 
along the liorder of this great icy field, till they should 
find ojH-n water. In this progress they verified the 
ol)servation of Davis, that in the narrowest part of 
the great sea, misnamed his Strait, the shores on 
each side could Iw discovered at the same moment. 
Thus th(‘y proceinh'd, till they reached the Women’s 
Islands and Hope Sanderson, in ai)Out latitude 73°. 
As every step wiis now likely to carry them farther 
fl?om their destination. Parry determined upon a des¬ 
perate push to the westward. Favoured with a mo¬ 
derate breeze, the ships were run into the detaclied 
pieces and lloos of ic(“, through which they were 
heaved with hawsers ; but the obstacles l)ecame al¬ 
ways heavier, till they were completely beset, and a 
heavy fog coming on, made them little able to take 
advantage of any favourable change. Yet in the 
course of a week, though repeatedly and sometimes 
dangerously Iw^set, they warped their way from lane 
to lane of open water, till only one lengthened floe 
separated them from a wide open sea to the west¬ 
ward. By laboriously sawing through this olwtruc. 
tion, they were able to penetrate finally the great icy 
barrier, and saw the western shore, clear of ice, ex¬ 
tending l)t!fore them. 

The navigators now boie directly down upon Lao. 
caster Sound, and on the 30th July found them¬ 
selves at its entrance. They felt an extraordinary 
emotion as they recognised this magnificent chan¬ 
nel, with the lofty cliflTs by which it was guarded. 
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aware that a very short time would dwide the fate 
of their grand undertaking. They were tantalized, 
how(!ver, by a fresh breeze coming directly down 
the Sound, which suffered them to make only very 
slow progress. There was no appearance, however, 
of obstruction either from ice or land, and even the 
heavy swell which came down the inlet, driving the 
water repeatedly m at the stern-window's, was hailed 
as an indication of open sea to the westward. The 
Hccia left the Griper l)ehind, but still without mak¬ 
ing any great way herself till the 3d August, when 
an easterly breeze sprung up, carrying both vessels 
rapidly forward. A crow'd of sail was set, and they 
.puslu>d triimiphantly to the we.stw'ard. Their minds 
were filled with anxious hope and suspense. The 
mast-heads were crowded w'ith officers and men, 
and the successive reports brought dow'n from the 
topmast pinnacle, called the crow’s nest, were eagerly 
listened to. Their course was still unobstructed. 
They passed various headlands, with several wide 
openings towards the north and south, which they 
hastily named Crok(‘r Bay, Navy Board Inlet, &c.; 
but these it was not their present object to explore. 
The wind, freshening more and more, carried them 
happily forward, till at midnight they found them¬ 
selves in longitude 83° 12', nearly a hundred and 
fifty miles from the mouth of the grand inlet, which 
still retained a breadth of fifty miles, 'fhe success 
of the expedition, they fondly hoped, was now to a 
great extent decided. 

The Hecla at this time slackenfed her course to 
allow her companion to come up, which she did in 
longitude 85®. They together proceeded to longi- 
tude 86° 30', and found tw'o other inlets, which 
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they namwJ Bumet and Stratton; then a bold 
cape named Fellfoot, forming apparently the termi. 
nation of this long line of (»ast. The lengthened 
swell which still rolled in from the north and w'est, 
with the oceanic colour of the waters, inspired th*‘ flat¬ 
tering hope that they had already pas8(Hl the region 
of straits and inlets, and were now wafted along the 
wide (spanse of the Polar basin. Nothing, in short, 
it was hoped, would heiieeforth obstruct their pro¬ 
gress to Icy C!ape, the western lioundary of America. 
An alarm of land was given, but it proved to arise 
only from an island of no great cxtcjnt. However, 
more land was soon discovt!r<‘d beyond Cape Fell- 
foot, which was ascc^rtained to l)e the entrance to a 
noble bay, extending on their right, which they nam. 
ed Maxwell Bay. An uninterrujrted range of sea still 
stretidiwl out before them, though they were some¬ 
what discomposed by s<“eing on the south a line of 
continuous ice; but it left an o])e!i route before them, 
and they ho]M!d to find it merely a detached stream. A 
little space onwards, however, they dist»V(!red, with 
deep dismay, this ic(! to l)e joined to a (;ompact and 
impejietrable Iwdy of floes, which completely crossed 
the channel, and joined the western point of Max¬ 
well Bay. It l)eboved them, thcriifore, immediately 
to draw back, to avoid being embayed in ice, along 
the edges of which a violent surf was then l>eating. 
Theoflicers iM'gan to amuse themselves with fruitless 
attempts to catch w'hite whales, when the weather 
cleared, and they saw to the south an oj)en sea with 
a dark water-sky. Parry, hoping that this might 
lead to a free passage in a lower latitude, steered 
in this direction, and found himself at the mouth 
of a great inlet, fen leagues broad, with visible 
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termination; and to the two capes at its entrance he 
gave the names of Clarence and Seppings. 

The mariners, finding the western sliore of tliis in¬ 
let di-eply encumlxTcd with ice, moved across to the 
easUTii, where they found a broad and open chan¬ 
nel. The coast was the most dreary and desolate 
they had ever U'lu^ld even in tlu; Arctic world, pre¬ 
senting scarcely a si-mblance eitiier of animal or ve¬ 
getable life. Navigation was rendered more arduous 
from the entire irregularity of the coiniiass, now <;vi- 
dently approacliing to the magnetic pole, and show'- 
ing an i*xcess of variation which they vainly attempt¬ 
ed to iiHsisure, so that the binnacles were laid aside 
as useb'ss lumber. They sailed a hundred and 
twenty miles up this inh't, and its aucmenting width 
ins})ir(Ki them with corresiionding hopes; when, 
with extreme consternation, they suddenly jKTceived 
the ictf to diverge from its parallel course, running 
close in with a point of land which appeared to 
form the southern extremity of the eastern shore. 
To diis foreland they gave the name of Cape Kater. 
The western horizon also ap[)eared covered with 
heavy and extensive floes, a bright and dazzling ice¬ 
blink extending from shore to shore. The name of 
the Prince Regent w'as given to this spacious inlet, 
which Parry strongly suspected must liave a com¬ 
munication with Hudson's Bay. He now determin¬ 
ed to return to the old station, and watch the op¬ 
portunity when the relenting ice would allow the 
ships to procetHi westward., Tliat station was reach¬ 
ed not without some difficulty, "amid ice and fog. 
At Prince Leopold’s Islands, on the loth, the ice 
was as impenetrable as ever, with a bright blink, 
and from the top of a high hill there was no water 
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to be seen; luckily also there was no land. On the 
18th, on getting once more close to the northern 
shore, the navigators Ix'gan to make a little way, 
and some showers of rain and snow, aeeompani^ 
with heavy wind, produced such an effect, that on 
the 21st the whole ice had di.sapp<‘ari>d, and they 
(!ould si-arcely l)elieve it to Ik- the same sea which 
had just bt'fore been covered with lloes upon floes 
as far as the eye could reach. 

Mr Parry now crowded all sail to the westward, 
and, though d*‘tained by want of wind, he pa.ssed Rad- 
stock Bay, Capes IJurd and Ilotham, and Bewhy 
Island; after which he rtwhed a fine and broad inlet 
leading to the north, to which he assigned Welling¬ 
ton, the greatest name of the age. Tin; sea up this 
inlet l)eing perfectly open, he would not have hesi¬ 
tated to ascend it, had there not luH-n la'fore him, 
along the south coast of an island nanu‘d Cornw'allis, 
an open channel leading in a direction which, Mng 
due west, lu‘ could have; no hesitation in pnderring. 
Wellington Inlet was now considered by the navi¬ 
gators, so high were their hopes, as forming the west¬ 
ern Ijoundary of the land stretching from Bafiin’s 
Bay to the Polar sea, into which thi>y had little doubt 
they were entering. For this reason Captain Parry 
did not hesitah! to give to the great channel, which 
had effect'd so desirable a junction, the merih-d ap¬ 
pellation of Barrow’s Strait, after the much-esteem¬ 
ed promoter of the exp<;dition. A favourable breeze 
now sprung up, and the adventunjrs passed gaily and 
triumphantly along the extensive shore of Corn¬ 
wallis Island, then coasted a larger island named Ba- 
thurst, and next a smaller one calhjd Byam Martin. 
At this last place they judged, by some exj^^^rtments. 
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that they had passed the magnetic meridian, situa. 
ted, prolmbly, in about 100 degrees west longitude, 
and where the compass would have pointed due 
south instead of due north. The navigation now 
became extremely diflScult, in <»nsequence of thick 
fogs, which not only froze on the shrouds, but, as 
tlie compass was also useless, took away all mi^ns of 
knowing the dirwdion in which they sailed. They 
were obliged to trust to the land and ice preserv¬ 
ing the s.ime line, and sometimes employ<!d the most 
odd expedients for ascertaining the precise point. 
They eiicounter»Hl also a compact floe of ice, through 
whiih they were obliged to lK)re their way by main 
force. Through all these obstacles they reached the 
coast of an island larger than any before discovered, 
to which they gave the name of Melville. The wind 
now failed, and they slowly moved forward by tow¬ 
ing and warping, till, on the 4th September, Mr 
Parrj’ <*ould announce to his joyful crew, that, hav¬ 
ing reached the longitude of 110“ W. they were be¬ 
come entitled to the rew'ard of XTAHH), promised by 
Parliament to the first crew who should attain that 
meridian. The mariners pushed forw’ard with re¬ 
doubled ardour, but soon found their course arrestt>d 
by an impenetrable icy barrier. They waited nearly 
a fortnight in hop<‘s of overcoming it; till aliout the 
20th their situation Ix'came alarming. The young ice 
l)egai) rapidly to form on the surface of the waters, 
retardt>d only by winds and swells; so that Captain 
Parry was convinced, in the event of a single hour’s 
calm, that he would be frozen up in the midst of the 
sea. No option was therefore left but to return, and to 
choose between two apparently good harbours, which 
had been recently passed on Melville Island. Not 
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without difficulty he readied this place by the 24th, 
and made choic<- of the most western harlxmr, as that 
alone whicli afforded full swurity; hut it was news- 
sary to cut two miles through a large floe with which 
it was filled. To effect this arduous operation, the 
seamen marked with lioarding.pikes two parallel 
lilies, at the distance of somewhat more than the 
breadth of the larger ship. They sawed along these 
two lines, and then by cross-sawings di'tached large 
pieces, which were si'jiarated diagonally in order to 
he floated out; and sometimes laiat-sails were fas. 
tened to them to take the advantage of a favourable 
breeie. On the 2()th tlie ships were established in 
five fathoms water, at aiwiit a rable’s length from 
the beach. For some time the ice was daily cleared 
round them ; but this was soon found an endless 
and useless lalxnir, and they witi' allowc'd to 1 m! re¬ 
gularly frozen in for the winter. 

Mr Parry then applied himself to name the ex. 
tended gnnip of large islands along which he had 
))assed. He called them at first New Georgia^ but, 
recollecting that this ap|M-llalion had U'cn pre-occu- 
pled by a large island in the Pacific, he gave the 
name of “ the North Georgian Islands” after his 
majesty George HI., whose reign had b(*n so emi- 
iiciitiy distinguished by the I'xtension of nautical 
and geographical knowledge. 

The commander, finding himself and his ships shut 
in for a long and dreary winter, devoted his attention, 
with judicious activity and a mixture of firmness 
and kindness, to mitigate those evils which, even in 
lower latitudes, had often rendered an Arctic win¬ 
tering so fatal. His provisions being very ample, he 
allowed the sailors weekly a-pouiid of DoiiW^’s pre*. 

Q 
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served meat, and a pint of concentrated soup, instead 
of a pound of salt Ixicf; Ikht and wine were served in¬ 
stead of spirits; and a certain ailowana; was made of 
sour-krout, pickles, and vinegar. The sailors were also 
called together daily, and made to swallow a quanti¬ 
ty of lime-juice and sugar in presence of the officers, 
their iinprovidenee being such as to afford otherwise 
no hope of tinnr spontaneously imbibing this salu¬ 
tary draught. Tlnur gums and shins were also re¬ 
gularly examined, in order to dettnit scurvy in its 
earlujst symptoms. It was necessary to be very eco¬ 
nomical of fuel, the small quantity of mo.ss and turf 
which could Ik- c(tllect*‘d la'iiig too wt't to Ik' of any 
ust'. By placing the apparatus for baking in a ctm- 
tral position, and by several other arrangements, the 
<ral)in was maintained in a very <‘omfort}ible tem- 
pi'rature; but still, around its extremities and in 
the lH'd-j)laces, sham, vajwur, and evem the breath, 
settled, first as moisture and then as ice; to dry 
and remove these annoyances liecame therefore a part 
of their daily employment. 

Mr Parry was, from the first, aware that nothing 
acted more .strongly as an antiscorbutic, than to keep 
the men’s minds in a lively and chwrful state. His 
plans for this purpose were very original, and prov¬ 
ed very effectual. Arrangements were made for the 
(K'casional performance of a play, in a region very 
remote certainly from any to which the drama ap¬ 
peared congenial. Lieutenant Beechey was nomi¬ 
nated stage-manager, and the officers came forward 
as amateur performers. The very expectation thus 
raised among the seamen, and the bustle of preparing 
a room for the purpose, were extremely salutary; and 
when the North Georgian theatre opened with “Miss 
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in her Teens," these hardy tars were convulsed with 
lau^hhT, not a littl<‘ exeiU'd, f)erliaps, by vi<>wing 
their oflieers in so singular and novel a position; at 
all events, the Arctic niaiia^cnneiit was extremely 
popular. As the small stock contained in one or two 
chance volumes was exhausted, oripfinal comjioaitions 
wen* prfKluei-d, and afterwards formed into a little 
collection. The oflieers had another source of amus«‘. 
ment in the North (itH)rgia Gazette, of which Cap¬ 
tain Sabine beeaim- editor, and all were invited to 
contribute to this ehronu-le of the frozen regions. 
Even those who hesitated to app<‘ar as wTiters, en¬ 
livened the eireli' by seven- but good-humoured <Ti- 
ticisms: 

Thus passed the time. 

Till, through the lucid eliamhers of tlie south, 

Laioked out the joyous Sun. 

It was on the 4th November that this great orb 
ought to have taken his leave ; but a d(‘ep haze pro. 
vented them from bidding a formal farewell, and 
from ascertaining the period down to which refrac¬ 
tion would have rendered him visible ; yet he was 
rpjwrted to lx; seen from the mast-head on the 11th. 
Amid various ueeupations and amusimients, the 
shortest day came on almost unexpected, and the 
seamen then watched with pleasure the mid-day 
twilight gradually .strengthening. On the 2}lth Jan¬ 
uary none of the fixed stars could be seen at noon 
by the nakcxl eye; and on the 1st and 2d of Febru¬ 
ary the sun was looked for, but the sky was wrap|)ed 
in mist; however, on the IJd be was perceived from 
the maintop of the Hecla. Through the greatest 
depth of the Polar night, the officers, dfing the 
brief twilight, had taken a regular walk tS^two or 
three hours; avoiding only to go farther than a mile. 
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lest tliey should l»e overtaken by snow-drift. There 
was a want of objects to diversify this W'alk. A 
dreary inonolonoiis surface of dazzling' white covered 
land and sea; the view of th(“ ships, the smoke as¬ 
cending from them, the sound of human voices, which 
through tlu' calm and (rold air was carried to an ex¬ 
traordinary distance, alone gave any animation to 
this wintry .scene. The officers, how'cver, persever- 
(“d in their daily %valk, and exercise was also enforced 
upon the men, who, cA-en when prevented by the 
weatlmr from leaving the vessel, were made to run 
round the deck, keeping time to the tune of an or¬ 
gan. This movement they did not at first entirely 
relish ; but no plea against it being admitted, they 
converted it at last into matter of frolic. 

liy the hIkivc means health was maintained on 
Imard the ships to a surprising degree. Early in 
.Tanuary, howevi'r, IMr Scallon, tlie gunni'r, felt 
symptoms, lirst in the legs and then in thi; gums, 
that decidedly indicated the presence of scurty, 
of wliich the immediate cau.se appeared to be the 
great collection of damp which had fonned around 
his lK>d-plac<‘. At this first alarm, all the antiscor¬ 
butics on board, lemon-juice, pickles, spruce-lan'r, 
&c., W(‘re put into requisition ; a small quantity of 
mustard and cress was also raised fitim mould placed 
over the stove-pijie; and such was the success of 
these mi'asures, that in nine days the patient could 
walk without pain. Farther on in the season a 
nurala-r of slighter eases occurred, which wen? some¬ 
what aggravated by an accident. As the men were 
taking their musical ptirambulation round the deck, 
a house erected on shore, and containing a number 
of the most valuable instruments, was seen to be 
on fire. The crew instantly ran, pulled off the roof 
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witli roix's, knocked down a part of tlie sides, and 
iM'ing tiuis enabled to throw in large quantities of 
snow, siieeeedcHl in subduing the flantes. Now, how¬ 
ever, their faees presented a curious sjM'ctaele, every 
nose and cheek Is-ing wliite with frost-bites, while 
the medical gentlemen, with tlteir assistants, w'en' 
f)bliged to run from one to the other, and rub them 
with snow, in order to restore aniinatioii. With one 
man the amputation of severiil of his lingers Ix-came 
necessary, and no less than sixtemi were adilecl to the 
sick-list. 

Tlu“ animal tribes (lisa]>pear(Hl early in tlx* winter 
from this frozen ri'gion. The offnrers, on the 15th 
October, made a sh(M)ting excursion, en joying a very 
line day, though with the therinonietcT 47 ’ Ik'Iow 
the freezing-point; but they did not find a deer, a 
grouse, or any ani inal wJiieh could be ran ked as giuix'. 
All of them deserting this wintry rt^alm, had crossed 
the seas to America. There remained only a [lack 
of wolves, which sen'naded tin; crews nightly, not 
venturing to attack, but contriving to avoid Uiiig 
captured. A beautiful white fox was caught ami 
made a pet of. On the 12th May one of the men 
gave notice that he had seen a ptarmigan; and at¬ 
tention Ix^ing thus excitetl, jMr Heverley next day 
brought on<‘ down, and on the 15th three coveys 
were discovered. The footsteps of deer were also 
seen, wiiieh, from the impression made on the snow, 
seemed to be moving^northwards. From this time 
ptarmigans were supplied in tolerabh; numbers; but 
tlii'y were made strictly a common good, being divid¬ 
ed equally among the crew, with only a preference 
in favour of the sick. There was found, *’so, mixed 
with moss under the snow, an abundax^ of the 
herb sorrel, a most potent antidote against scurvy. 
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By these supplies, and by the more genial weather, 
the health of tlie erew, which at the end of March 
had IxH-n in a somewhat alarming state, was com¬ 
pletely restored before the beginning of June. In 
extending their excursions, how'e%'(!r, they were con¬ 
siderably incommoded by that distressing inflamma¬ 
tion of the eyes, produced from the glare of snow, 
csihtd snow-blindness. It was cured in a few days 
by cold applications, and it wsis prevented in future 
by covering the eyes, or by wearing spectacles, in 
whii-h crajM! was used instead of glass. 

On the Kith March the North Georgian theatre 
was closed with an,api)ropriate address, and the ge¬ 
neral atbTition was now turned to the means of ex- 
trnation from the ice. By the 17th Alay the seamen 
liiid so far cut tb(‘ ie{‘ froni around the shi{)s as to allow 
tluiu to float; but in tin* sea it was still imniov<>able. 
This interval of painful inac^tion was employed by 
(.-aptain Parry in an excursion across Melville Island. 
The ground was still mostly eov<‘red with softened 
snow, and even the cleared tracts were extremely de¬ 
solate, though checijuered by intervals of fine verdure. 
D(“er were seen traversing the plains in considerable 
nuinljers. To the north appeared another island, to 
which was giv(‘n the name of Sabine. By the middle 
of J une pools were everywhere formed; the dissolved 
water flowed in streams, and even in torrents, which 
rendered hunting and travelling unsafe. There were 
also channels of water in which Itoats could pass; yet 
throughout June and July the great covering of ice 
in the surrounding sea remained entire, and kept the 
ships in harlamr. On the 2d of August, however, 
the whole mass, by one of those sudden movements 
to which it is liable, broke up and floated out; and 
the explorers had now open water in whidi to prose- 
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cute their di.scovery. It was consolatory to tliiiik, that 
this was the very sea.son at which they had last year 
entered Lancaster Sound ; and if they could make 
as hrilliaut a voyage this sumnu‘r, the following one 
w'ould see tlu'm not far from IJehriiig’s Straits. But 
it wa.s nottvithout some obstructions that on the 4th 
they reached the same spot where their progress had 
been formerly arrested. On the loth tiu'y wen* en¬ 
abled to make a certain progress ; after which the 
frozen surfax-e of the ocean assiinu'd a mon? compact 
and impenetrable as|H‘ct than had ev<'r lK!f()re been 
w'itnessfsd. The officers ascended some of the lofty 
heights w'hich bordt'red tin? c(Kist; but, ill a long 
reach of .sea to the westward; no iHiiindary was sism 
to these icy barri(-r.s. Thi*re appeared only the west,, 
eni extremity of Melville Island, iiami'd Cap<‘ Dun- 
das ; and in the distams' a bold high coast, which 
they named Banks’s Land. As (‘veii a brisk easterly 
gale did not pnaluce the slighU^st movement in this 
frozen surface, they were led to believe that on the 
othi'r side thiTe must be a large liarrier of land, by 
which it was held in a fixed state. On oinsidering all 
circumstaiKS's, there apfieared no alternativi! but to 
make their way honiewanl while yet the s(!asoti per¬ 
mitted. Some additional observations were made 
on their return, on the two coasts extending along 
Barrowr’s Strait. 

Mr Parry’s arrival in Britain was hailed with the 
highest exultation. To have saikxl upwards of thirty 
degrees of longitude beyond the |)oint reached by 
any former navigator,—to have discovered so many 
new lands, islands, and bays,—to have established 
the much-contested existence of a Polar sea north 
of America,—^finally, after a wintering eleven 
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months, to have brought back his crew in a sound 
and vigorous state,*—were enough to raise iiis name 
al)ove tliat of any former Arctic voyager. 

No h(!sitatioii was felt as to senduig out another 
expedition; but, considering the strength of the ul¬ 
timate Imrriers whicii liad twiw arrested tin; pro¬ 
gress of the last, it In'came important lo consider 
whether there was Jiot any other channel by whicli 
tile Polar sea, now ascertained to exist, might be 
reached and traversed with greater facility. In Ilud. 
son’s Hay, neither of the great northern sounds of 
the Wehsnne nor of Fox’s (Channel had Iieen traced 
to a t(‘rniination. iiliddleton, in the former inlet, 
had ascended higher than any other navigator; but 
4 thick cloud had been raised around his reputation, 
and his Frozen Strait, after all, was very likely to 
Ik“ only a tcmjiorary barrier. If from either of these 
.sounds a passage should ojk'H into the Polar sea, it 
might 1 h* navigated in a much lower latitude than 
that in which Parry had wintered, and might jier- 
haps Ih‘ also free from those large insular masses 
111 which he had been entangled. There was fitted 
out then a new expedition, in which the Fury, of 
827 tons, was (smjoincd with the ll'-da; the com¬ 
mander conceiving that two vessels of nearly equal 
ilimcnsions were best calculated for co-u|)erating 
with and aidiiiii each other, while the examination 
of coasts and inlets could la'st 1 k‘ carrietl on by 
lioats. This ofliisT, now promoted to the rank of 
captain, hoisted his flag on lioard the Fury ; w’hile 

• Oiilv one man died in the course of their long and 
(lerilous voyage, hut whose decease was no wav referable 
to If connexion witli the expedition, the origin of his malady 
having been of a date anterior to the sailing of the sliips. 
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Captain Lyon, alnwly distinguished by his ser¬ 
vices in Africa, received the command of tlie Hec- 
la, and proved liim.sclf fully wimpcU'iit to tlie ar¬ 
duous duties of this new service. The equip¬ 
ment, the victualling, and tlui heating of th(> 
vessels, witc all arranged with the greati'st care, 
and with various improvements suggestwl by ex¬ 
perience. 

The expedition was ready to sail on llicHth iilay, 
1}!21, and having then quitted the More, pa.sse<l 
through the P»‘ntland Frith and by Ca|M? Farewell, 
suffering repeated d<‘t(!ntion ; but we shall not |iaii.se 
till we find it on the2<l .July at the mouth of Hudson’s 
Straits. Captain Parry, accustomed as he was to 
.scenes of Polar desolation, was struck with the pe¬ 
culiarly dreary aspect which these* shores presented. 
The naked rocks, the snow still covering the valleys, 
and the thick fogs that hung over them rendered 
the .scene indc.scribably gloomy', 'rin* ships wt're 
•soon surrounded by icels*rgs, which in one place 
amounted to the number of fifty-timr,—one rising 
258 fi'ct alx)ve the sea. They were attended by 
large lloes, rendered very formidable by their rota¬ 
tory motion. The pi^culiar danger of these straits, 
often remarktsl by form<>r navigators, arises from the 
strong tides and currents that rush in from th(? 
Atlantic, and cause continual and violent move¬ 
ments among the huge icy masses with which the 
channels are filled. Captain Lyon had proof of their 
strength when he had two hawsers rep'atedly car¬ 
ried away, and his best bower-anchor, weighing more 
than a ton, wrenclusi from the Ik)ws, and broken off as 
if it had been ero<!kery ware. Amid these troubles, 
the sailors were amused by the sight of tBLvie com- 
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panion-ships, two belonging to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and one bringing out setth-rs for Lord 
Selkirk’s colony. These* last, who wen* chiefly 
Dutch and Germans, were stH'n waltzing on deck 
often for hours together, and were only driven in by 
a severe fall of snow. Although almost in despair 
at the numerous detentions they had experienced, 
tluiy rwreated themselves from time to time by ma¬ 
trimonial arrangements, in which they were so dili¬ 
gent, that, it is said, there was scarcely a ball which 
did not end in a marriage. 

Amid these* obstructions, the ships sp<*nt nineteen 
days in making 8(*v(*jify milt*s; which course*, he)w- 
cver, brought the*ni, e>n the* 21st, within twe) le*agues 
of what are e*alle>d the* Savage* Islands. On the* follow¬ 
ing afte*me)on a le)iiei shouting was he*ard ove*r the* ie*e*, 
and soon after there appe*are*d a nume*rous band of 
natives, paddling their canoes thremgh the lanes of 
open water, or, where these faile?el, drawing the*in 
ove>r the pieces of ie*e. Amemg a gre*at number of 
kayaks-, or Iwats rowed by a single man, (see plate, 
p. 181,) were five oomiaks, or women’s boats, con¬ 



structed of a frame-w'ork of wood and whalebone, 
covered with deer-skins, having flat sides and bot- 
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tom, and of <-onsid(!ral»le size. One of them, 25 teet 
by 8, (wntained women, boj’s, and eliildren, to the 
numlxif of twenty-one. Pre.senlly be^an a wild, 
merry, noisy seene of frolic and traffic. The natives 
carried it on with eageniess and even fury, .stripping 
themselves of the very skins whi<?h forin<'d their 
only covering, till they were in a state of total nu¬ 
dity, except that the ladi('s always made a laudable 
reservation of their Imsvhes. They drove what 
they meant should l)e an ex<-e.ssively hard bargain ; 
yet, l)eing wholly ignorant of the value of the rich 
skins with which nature has invested the animals 
of this Arctie climate, they rai.sed .shouts of trium])h 
when they obtained in exidiange a nail, a saw, or a 
razor. Their aspect w'as wilder and more dishevelled 
than that of any other triln' even among this rude 
race; their characler al.so .seems Dens-rand n)ori‘.sa¬ 
vage ; and indeed it is in this quarter that most of the 
tragiral em-ounters with E.squimaiix have occurred, 
tionie of the uncii-nt dames were pronounced to be the 
most hideous obji-cts that mortal eye had (-ver Iw-- 
held ; inflamed eyes, wrinkh-d skin, black teeth, and 
deform«-d fcatun-s, renden-d them sciircely human: 
lienee much apology was found for the dark and 
dire suspicions cherished by Frobisher’s crew n-- 
specting one of these damsids, and the o8d investi¬ 
gation to which it had promphsl. The children 
were rather pretty; though, from being thrown 
carelessly into the bottom of the boats, they had 
much the appearance of the young of w-iid animals. 
Besides traffic, the natives carried on a great deal of 
rather rude frolic, like that of ill-regulated school¬ 
boys. One of them got iN-hind a sailor, shouted 
loudly in one ear, and gave liim a heartyt;i'ix on the 
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Other, whieli was hailed with a loud and general 
laugh. They also carried oji a ilanee, consisting chief¬ 
ly of violi'iit heaping and stamping, though in toler- 
alfle tiiiK^. 

In s|)it(M)f every ohstniction. Captain Parry, early 
ill August, reached the entranci' of Fox’s Chan¬ 
nel, and came in ^iew of iSouthainptoii Island. It 
W'as now the question, whether to sail directly up 
this channel, and reach, hy a comparatively short 
route. Repulse Ray and the higher latitudes, or to 
make the south-westeni circuit of Southamptou 
Island, and ascend the beaten track of the Wel- 
<iimc. Captain I’arry judiciously prcfern'd th<‘ form- 
»‘r, notwitlistaiiding its uncertainties, on account of 
the great time which would he saved should this 
course he found practicable. On the Ifith he came 
to a strait stretching westward, and appan'iitly se¬ 
parating the island from other land on tin' north. 
Hoping to find this the Frozen Strait of Aliddle- 
ton, he entered it; hut it sism jiroved a spacious and 
l>eautiful basin, i-nclosed hy land on every side. He 
named it the Duke of York’s Bay, and considered 
it oile of the finest harbours in the world; hut, after 
adnifiring a large flw covered entirely with minerals, 
shelly, and ])lants, he moved out of it, and pursued 
the voyage. On the 21st the navigators found them¬ 
selves in another stniit, not much encumliered 
with ice, but darkened by thick fogs; and, lie- 
fore they almost knew where they were, a heavy 
swell from the southward shawl'd that they had 
passed through the Frozen Strait, and wen* in the 
broad channel of the Welcome. They speedily en¬ 
tered Repulse Bay, in which modern speculation 
had cherished the hope of a passage; but a short in- 
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vestigatioii made by l)oats in every direelion proved, 
tliat it was really as Aliiblleton had deserilwd it, 
eoiiipletely enclosed. A fi(H)d deal of time- had tlyis 
iK-en lost throii};h the seeptieisni so unjustly attach¬ 
ed to the narrative' of that einirieiit navigator. 

('aptain Parry, havipig eoine with all .speed out of 
Ih'puLse Bay, began tlu' earei'r of discovery along 
a coast hitherto unknown. An inlet was soon found, 
and called by the name of (Sore; but win'll asce'Ud- 
«'d a certain length, if wasiiot found to reach far in¬ 
land. At tlu' mouth of this opeuini;'. the valleys wt're 
richly clad with grass and moss, the birds singing, 
biitterdii's and other insects displaying the most 
gaudy tints, so that tlu' .sailors might have fancied 
thi'niselve's in sonu' happier climate', had fleet the 
mighty pile-s of ie-e' in the Freize'ii Strait teild a dilfeir- 
•'iit tale'. Hunting parlie'S trave'r.se'd the' ceiuntry in 
various dire'ctieiiis, and the ganii'-laws eif the' pre'es'd- 
iug ye'ar we're' strie'tly re'-e'iiae'te'd, by whie-h e've'ry 
be‘a.st eir bird slain wees tei be' ennpleiye'el feir the' ge- 
ne'ral gesid, alleiwing einly the' head and h'gs eis a 
liniiri'ur to the' captor. The latte'r, heiwe've'r, aelo[ited 
and nieidegeieal a thesirv, agre'e'ably to whie'h the- eh'. 
scription//wr/weisgre';itly e'xte'iide'd, .so as to include 
I'xe'ii se'veral joints eif the bae-k-lHine. 

Having jiassesl Gore' Inlet, the expe'elition feiiind 
itse'lf among those' nume'reius isles de.seTibed by 
iMieldle'ton, which fomie'd a complete' labyrinth of 
various shape-s and sizes, while streing e'urrents 
se'tting betwe-eii them in various elirectieins, amid 
fogs and drifting ice', reiidere'd the' uavigatiem truly 
perilous. The J’ury was n.ssaile'd by successive 
masses rushing out from an inlet; he'r ai^'hor was 
dragged along the rocks with a grinding ntfe.^, and 
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on being drawn up, the two flukc.s were found to be 
l>roken off. The same veasel was afterwards carried 
a^g by a violent current, amid thick mist, with¬ 
out there b{*ing any means of guiding or altering its 
direction ; so that Captain Parry considers it alto¬ 
gether providential that she was not dashed to pieves 
against th(‘ surnmnding necks. However, one chan¬ 
nel, and one only, was found, by which the mariners 
at last made their way through this (H*rilous maze. 
No sooner had they reached the opt'ii s(‘a, than, 
being obliged to run la-fore a strong northerly breeze, 
they were much disheartemed to find themselvc-s, on 
the 3d of Se|>t(!mlM‘r, at the very point which they 
had left the- pn-ceding (>th of August. All the in-' 
terval had l)ecn employed in the mere negative dis¬ 
covery, that then- was nothing to discovi-r. 

Captain Parry soon reached the northern coast, 
and resumt-d his tiusk, which was rendered very 
tedious by the necessity of <-xamining every opening 
and chamu-l, in the hope that twh might prove the 
desired passagi- into the Polar ocean. lie first ex- 
plortsi a large inlet, the name of which he gave to 
Captain Lyon, then a smaller one, which was nam¬ 
ed from Lieutenant Hoppiier ; and, by connecting 
these with Gore Inlet, In- completed his delineation 
of the coast. The seamen had then the pleasure of^ 
opening a traffic with a party of Esquimaux, whose 
first timidity was soon overcome by the hope of be¬ 
ing supplied with some iron tools. In the course 
of this transaction, the surprise of the crew was 
roused by the conduct of a lady, who had sold one 
lioot, but obstinately retained' the other in disregard 
of the strongest remonstrances as to the ridiculous 
figure she in consequence made. At length suspi- 
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cion rose to such a pitch, that, all courtesy l>eing set 
iiside, her person was laid hold of, and the boot pull¬ 
ed off. Then indeed it proved a eoniplete deposi¬ 
tory of stolen treasure, siinte no less than two spools 
and a pewter plate were found within this capacious 
receptacle. 

The end of September now approa<;hed, and Cap¬ 
tain Parry found himself suddenly in the depth of 
winter. Snow had Imtii falling during the whole of 
the short summer; but the uiiiUsl warmth of the air 
and rtirtli had melted it a.s it fell, and left the ground 
still open to the sun’s rays. In one moment, as it 
were, the snow made good its lodgment, and spread 
its white and dazr.ling inanth; over laud and sea. 
The rays Ixung them no longer abb; to reach the 
•soil, th(' whole In'came subject to j)errnanent and 
ini! ii'iietrable frost. Soiin; parts of the. snow were 
in^d dissolved, and then refrozen in variwl and 
Iii4utiful forms of crystallization ; whiTcas at M(‘l- 
ville Island tin! dead whit<‘ covering once spn>ad 
over nature had never changed its aspect. A more 
.serious symptom existed in th<‘ rapid formation of 
the or pancake ice on the surfaci: of the dwp. 
The olistacle presented by this (trust was at first so 
slight as to Ik! scarcely felt by a ship liefore a fa- 
■-vouring gale; but it (toritinually increased, till the 
v(-ssel, rolling from side to side, and all her resources 
failing, liecame, like Gulliver, bound by the feeble 
hands of Lilliputians. At the same time the va¬ 
rious pieces of drift-icc;, which were tossing in the sea 
without, had ixH;n cemented into one gretat field call¬ 
ed “the ice,” that threatened every moment to liear 
down upon the vessels, and dash tliem in pi^ «. Un¬ 
der this combination of circumstances, the n^4gators 
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could no longer even attempt to reach the land, but 
<leterniined to saw into the heart of a large adjoin¬ 
ing floe, and there take up their winteriquarters. 
There was about half a mile to penetrate, which, in 
the prt'sent soft state of the panenke iee, was not 
very laliorious. It was, however, far from pleasant, 
the iex' bendfrig like leather beneath their feet, and 
causing them sometimes to sink into the water, 
wlnniee they did not escape without a very cold bath. 

Ca])tain Parry was now frozen up for another 
winter in the midst of the northern sea, and he 
forthwith applie<l liimsc'lf to make the necessary ar¬ 
rangements with that judicious foresight which had 
iM-cn already so conspicuous in the same trying eir- < 
cumstances. Through lessons taught by experience, 
iuid by several ingenious contrivanc<^, tin* ships were 
much more tlioroughly heated than in the former 
voyage; tiu' provisioning, too, was mon- ample,and 
antidoh'S agiiinst scurvy still more copiously sup¬ 
plied. The Polar theatre open<*d on the 9th Novein- 
Ih-t with “ The Rivals.” Captains Parry and Lyon 
volunteerwl to appear as Sir Anthony and Captain 
Absolute ; while the ladies Inul very generously re- 
movt'd an ample growth of beard, disn’garding the 
comfortable warmth which it affiirded in an Arctic 
(diniate. The wmpany were w’cll rweived, and car¬ 
ried through their performances with unahated spi¬ 
rit ; yet this season does not seem to have gone off 
quite' with the same eclat as the precedbig. No¬ 
velty, from the first the chief attraction, had w’om 
off, and the discomfort of a stage, the exhibitions of 
which were attended with a cold thirty degrees undc'r 
the freezing-point, beeame rather severe. The sail¬ 
ors found for themselves a more sober and useful, as 
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well as efficacious remedy against ennui. They 
established a school, in which the Ix'tter instruct^ 
undertook to revive the knowledge of letters among 
others who had almost entirely lost the slight tinc¬ 
ture which they had once imbibed. Tliest; hardy 
tars applied themselves to their booi^ with ardent 
and laudable zeal, and .show(?d a pride in their new 
attainments like that of tittle boys at school. By 
Christmas sixteen well-writt(Mi copitsi wen* forth¬ 
coming from those who, two months lad'ore, could 
scarcely form a letter. Amid these varied and pleas, 
ing occupations, the shortest day passed ov(!r their 
heads almost unobserved, (specially as the sun imver 
entirely left them. Captain Lyon never saw a mer¬ 
rier Christmas than was crelehnitfxl on board. The 
sailors, being amply regaled with fresh lieef, cran¬ 
berry pies, and grog, became so extremely elevated, 
that they insisted on successively drinking, with 
three hearty cheers, the Intalth of eacli officer. 

The animal world, in this less rigonms climate, 
even though the ground wsis completely frozen over, 
did nol di.sappear so entirely as on Melville Island. 
A few solitjiry hares were caught; but they were 
in a miserable state of leanness, weighing only five 
or six pounds, and had a pure white <»vering, 
which resembled swan’s down rather than hair. 
Alx>ut a hundred white foxes were found in the 
nets during the winter. These lieautifal crea¬ 
tures, when first caught, were jMerfoctly wild and 
ungovernable ; but shortly the young ones at least 
threw off this timidity. A delicate little animal 
found one day in the snare; proved to l)e an ermine ; 
but it was excessively frightened, and tei tl&^eneral 
regret soon died. 


R 
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The winter months were also enlivened hy various 
beautiful app(«rances which the sky at that season 
presented. The northern world, when the sun de¬ 
parts, is by no means involved in that deep, mono¬ 
tonous gloom which such a privation might indicate. 
After that luminary has finally quitted the earth, and 
the long northern winter has closed in, the heavens 
btwme a gay scene, through which the most brilliant 
met(!ors arc p(!rpetually playing. Those singular and 
beautiful streams of light, called commonly the Ju- 
rora liorealis, orNortheni Morning, keep up an al¬ 
most incessant illumination. Tlxy were discerned 
in full splendour by Captains Parry and Lyon du¬ 
ring their Arctic resident. The light had a tendency' 
to form an irregular arch, which, in calm weath<(r, 
was often very distinct, though its upper boundary 
was seldom well delin<*d; but, whenever the air be¬ 
came agitated, showers of rays spread in every di¬ 
rection, with the brilliancy and rapidity of lighthing. 
Sometimes long bands of light were spread out with 
in<»na>ivablc rapidity, but always appearing to move 
to and from a fixed point, somewhat like a riband 
held in the hand and shaken with an undulatory 
motion. No rule, however, could lie traced in the 
movement of those lighter parcels called “ the merry 
dancers,” which flew aiwut perpetually in every di¬ 
rection and towards every quarter. In stormy wea¬ 
ther the northern lights always became more rapid 
in their motions, sharing all the wildness' of tlie 
blast. They gave an indescribable air of magic to 
the whole scene, and made it not wonderful, that 
by the untaught Indian they should be viewed as 
“ the spirits of his &thers roaming through the land 
of souls.” 
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Several questions have been a^i^tated with respiTt 
to the Aurora. It has l)e<m said to be aeeompanu'd 
with a hissin;; and cracking noise; and indeed Cap¬ 
tain Lyon ol>serves, that the sudden glare and rapid 
bursts of those wondrous showers of fire make it 
difficult to fancy their movements wholly without 
sound. Yet nothing was really ever heard, ('aptain 
Parry complains^ that he esnild not expose his ears 
to the cold long enough TOmph'tcly to ascertain the 
point; but (Japtaiii Lyon declares, that he stood for 
hours on the ice listening, and at a distanw from 
every sounding Iwdy, till he became thoroughly sa¬ 
tisfied that none proew'ded from thi? Aurora. It has 
beim a question whether this ineb'or hid tlx* stars; it 
was generally decided that it dimmed the lustre of 
those heavenly Imdii's, as if a thin gauze veil had bet'ji 
drawn over them,—an effect which was augmented 
when several luminous fKirtions weri' spriiad over 
<!ai"h other. In a clear atinosjdiere thesi' lights shone 
with a brightness which gave; the impression that they 
were nearer than the clouds; but whenever these 
last overspread the .sky, the Aurora W'as hid by 
them, and must therefore have Ixvn more distant. 
To Captain Parry th(“ light apjieared to assume tints 
of yellow and lilac ; but to Captain Lyon its trolour 
always resembled that of the Milky-Way, or of very 
vivid sheet-lightning. The juesent writer saw the 
Aurora once, and only oncx*, in its utmost brilliancy, 
and exhibiting all the phenomena described by these 
northern observers,—^liis impressions agreeing parti¬ 
cularly with those of Captain Lyon. 

Other luminous meteors, arising appaif'ntly from 
the refraction caused by the minute and mj|ily-crys- 
tallized spiculie of ice, appear in succession to embel- 
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Jisli the northern sky. The sun and moon are often 
surrounded with ]ia]o.s,—eoneentrie cireles of va- 
pour, tinted with the brighh'st Jiues of tin; rainl)ow^ 
ParJielia,oriniK'k suns, frequently adorned with th(!se 
accwinpaniiuents, shine atom* in different qmirt(!rs of 
tliefirinament. Ellis, wiio was with Moor and Smith 
to H udson’s JJay, has seen six in one sky. They are 
most brilliant at daybreak, diminish in lustre as the 
real sun aseends, but again brighten at his setting. 
The sun himself, for some time Ixdore he finally de¬ 
parts for the winter, and also after his reapjH'arance 
in spring, tingi's the sky w’ith hues of matehless bril- 
lianey. The edges of tin; elouds near that luminary 
often pr<«ent a fiery or burnished appearance, while 
the opjMisite horiiton glows with a deep purple, gradu¬ 
ally softening as it aseends intoadelieate rose-eoloiu" 
of ineoneeivable iH'aiity. As the solar orb at these 
periods never rises more than a few degrees aliove 
the horizon, he is, as it w'ere, in a stab' of |K'rmanent 
rising and si'tting, and set'ins to exhibit longer and 
more variously the beautiful apI>(^arane^!s arisuig out 
of that po.sition. At this timt' the naked eye can 
view him without bi'ing dazzled; and Captain Lyon 
considers the softemd blush-colour, which his rays 
exhibit through frost, as possessing a chsum which 
surpasses even that of an Italian sky. 

Amid all these n-sourees, the monotony of the 
scene was lK;ginning to U* oppressive, when it w'as 
relieved by an unexpected incident, which attracted 
universal attention. On the morning of the 1st 
February, a number of distant figures were seen 
moving over the ice, and, when they w'cre viewed 
through glasses, the cry was raised, “ Esquimaux ! 
Esquimaux!” As it was of great importance to 
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deal courU-ousJy and discreclly with these stran^jers, 
tlie two eoinnianders formed a party of six, who 
walked in files behind each otluT, that th<-y mipht 
cause no alarm. The Esquimaux then formed them¬ 
selves into a line of twenty-one, ad vanec'd slowly, and 
at h'nath made a full stop. In this order they saliitiHl 
the strangers l>y the usual movement of iK'ating tlieir 
breasts. They wen* substantially elothed in rich and 
dark detT-skins, and ap|M‘ured a inueh more quiet 
and orderly rax-e than their rude eountrj’inen of tlu* 
Savage Islands. On the English producing their pre¬ 
cious commodities, knives, nails, and lus'dles, an a<*. 
tive traflie was set on foot; and the females, on see‘- 
ing that much importance wiis attaelusl to the skins 
which fi)rraed their clothing, began immediately to 
strip off those with which their fairjx-rsons wereero- 
vered. The captains felt alarm for the eonsequemees, 
undt'r a temperature more than fifty degr<‘es Itelow 
the freezing-point; but were sewn consoled bydiseem- 
ing underneath another comfortable suit. They wer<' 
now cordially invited to entc'r tlnor habitations, to 
whi<'h they agn^ed most rwidily, only that there ap¬ 
peared no habitations to enter. However, they 
were led to a hole in tin; snow, and instructed to 
place themselves on their hands and knees, in which 
position, having crept through a long winding pas¬ 
sage, they arrived at a little hall with a dome¬ 
shaped roof, whence doors oixmed into thnn- apart¬ 
ments, each o<;cupied by a separate family. These 
proved to be five distinct mansions, tenanted by 
sixty-four men, women, and children. The ma¬ 
terials and structun^ of these al»od«:^ w<Te still 
more singular tlian their position. Sno^ the chief 
product of the northern tempests, became here a 
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protection against its own cold. It was formed 
into carved slabs of about two feet long and half 
a foot thick, put together by a most judicious ma- 
soniy, so as to present a species of dome-shaped struc¬ 
tures, rising six or seven feet above the ground, and 
about fourteen or sixteen feet in diameter. Tlie mode 
of inserting the key-slab, which bound the whole 
together, would, it is said, have been satisfactory to 
the eye of a regularly-bred artist. A plab- of ice 
in the roof served as a window, and admitted the 
light as through ground glass; which, when it shone 
on the interior mansions, in their first state of pure 
and beautiful transparency, produc(‘d soft and glit¬ 
tering tints of green and blue. But, alas! ere long, 
awmniiilated dirt, smoke, and offal, converted these 
apartments into a scene of blackness and stench. 
This little villagt! appeared at first like a cluster of 
hillocks amid the snow; but successive falls filled up 
the vacuities, and converted it almost into a smooth 
surface, so that even boys and dogs were seen walk¬ 
ing and sporting over the nwfs; though, as sum¬ 
mer and thaw advauced, a leg sometimes penetrated, 
and appeared to the alarmed inmates below. Then, 
too, the ceiling begins to drip; and the tenants, afU>r 
repeatedly endeavouring to patch it with fresh slabs, 
and catching, of course, some severe colds, are obliged 
to betake themselves to a more durable covering. In 
each room, suspended from the roof, bums a lamp, 
with a long wick formed of a peculiar species of moss, 
fed with the oil of the seal or the walrus, and serv¬ 
ing at once for light, heat, and cookery. The fa¬ 
mily sit round the apartmt;nt, on a bench formed of 
snow, strewed with slender twigs, and covered with 
skins; Ijat this part of the dwelling must be care. 
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fully kept a good deal l)elow the freezing-point, 
since a higher temperatun? would speedily dissolve 
the walls of the frail tenement. 

After a (dieerful and friendly visit, an invitation 
was given to the E.squimaiLV to repair to the ships, 
when fifty awepted it with alacrity. Partly walk¬ 
ing, and partly dancing, tli(‘y soon reached the ves¬ 
sels, where a striking congeniality of spirit was soon 
toaud to exist between them and the sailors; Imis- 
terous fun forming to each the chief source of en¬ 
joyment. A fiddle and drum being produced, the 
natives struck up a dance, or rather a succi‘8sion of 
vehement leaps, accompanied with loud shouts and 
yells. Seeing the Kabloonas or Whites, as they call-, 
ed the strangers, engaged in the game of leap-firp^'- 
they attempUd to join; but not duly understand-' 
ing how to measure their movements, they made 
such over-leaps as sometimes to pitch on the crown 
of their heads: however, they sprang up quite; un- 
(«ncemed. Their attention was specially attracted 
to the effects of a winch, by which one sailor forcibly 
drew towards him a party of ten or twelve of their 
numlicr though grinning and straining every nerve in 
resistance; but finding all in vain, they joined in the 
burst of good-humoured laughter till tt»rs streamed 
from their eyes. One intelligent old man followed 
Captain Lyon to the cabin, and viewed with ration^, 
surprise various objects which were presoi^. 
|)erformance of a hand-organ and a musical snaff.hi^ 
struck him svith breathless admiration; and on see¬ 
ing drawings of the Esquimaux in Hudson’s Strait, 
he soon understood them, and showed the. difference 
between their dress and appearance and of his 
own tribe. On seeing the sketch of a bear, he raised 
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3 lomi cry. drew up liia sleeves, and showed the sears 
of tlire<- de<-p wounds reoeivc'd in encounters with 
that terrible animal. The seam(>n suufrht to treat 
thcdr visitors to such delicacies as their ship afforded, 
but were for sonu; time at a loss to diswver how their 
palate might be gratifietl. (irog, tin* seaman’s clioi- 
cest luxury, only one old woman could Ik* induced to 
taste. Sugar, sw(*etmeats, gingerbread, were accept¬ 
ed only out of com|)laisance, and eaten with manifest 
di.sgust; but train-oil, entrails of animals, and any 
thing wmsisting of pure fat or grease, were swallowcid 
in inim<‘nse (|uantities, and with symptoms of ex¬ 
quisite delight. This taste was first evinced by an 
old womcqi, who having sold her oil-pot, took care 
previously to empty tlu- contents into her stomach, 
and lick it chan with her tongue, regardhas of her 
face becoming thus as black as soot. Captain Lyon 
iK'ing disposed to ingratiate himself with rather a 
hand.som(‘ young damsel, presented her with a good 
moulded candle, six in the jiound. She immediately 
iK'gan to eat off the tallow with every symptom of 
the greatest enjoyment, after which she thrust the 
wick into her mouth ; but the Captain, omcemed 
for the consixiuences to this delicate virgin, insistt'd on 
pulling it out. In preference to strong liquors they 
drank water in the most enormous quantitha, by gal¬ 
lons at a time, and two quarts at a draught; a sup¬ 
ply of liquid which is perhaps necessary to dissolve 
their gross food, and whic-Ji, being obtained only from 
snow artificially meltt*d, is a scarce wintcT article. 

The Esquimaux were attended by a large pack of 
wolves, which sc'cmcd to follow solely to pick up 
wbatc'ver might be found straggling or defenceless 
aliout their habitation. These animals continued 
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through the wliole winter raveninjj with hunger, and 
in eager watidi for any victim which might (H)me with¬ 
in tlieir reach. Fur this [)ur])osc they took a station 
between tlie lints and the ships, ready to act against 
eitlier as circunistanei's might dictate. They did 
not attack tlie sailors even wh’en unarmed, thougi) 
they were often si'cn hovering through the gloom in 
search of prey. Every stray dog Wius seized, and in 
a few minutes devoured. Two wolves broke into 
a snow-house close to the ship, and carried off eatih 
a dog larger than himself; but, lieing pursmid, one 
of tliem was obligitl to drop his Iwoty. In the ex- 
tn'inity of their hunger they hesitated not to tear 
and devour the cables and canvass found,lying near 
the vessel. A d«;adly war was thiTcfore waged against 
these fierce animals, of which thirteen were kilh>d 
in the course of the season, and sent to b«; eaten by 
the Esquimaux,—a present which was received with 
much .satisfaction. 

As spring advanced, tlii' attention of the oflieers 
was almost wholly engros.sed by the prospirts of na¬ 
vigation and discovery during the approm-bing sum¬ 
mer. Their Esquimaux neighbours, by no means 
destitute of iuttlligence, and accustomed to shift 
continually from place to place, were found to liave 
acquired a very extensive knowledge of the seas and 
coasts of this part of America. One femah;, in 
particular, named lligliuk, who Iwre even among 
her countrymen the character of “ a wise woman," 
W'as, after a little instruction, enabled to convey to 
the strangers the outlines of her geographical know¬ 
ledge in tlie font! of a rude map. A jien^l Ijeing put 
into her hand, she traced the shore frotis. Repulse 
Bay with such a tolerable measure of accuracy as 
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irLspired great eonfidenee in what she might farther 
delineate, iligliuk llien began to exhibit a eoast 
reaeliiiig far to the north, lK.‘ing, in tact, th<’ east¬ 
ern limits of A'b'lvilh' peninsula. Next her pen- 
eil took a westward direction, when her farther pro- 
gn.'ss was watched with the deejjest interest; upon 
which she was seen tracing a strait between oppo¬ 
site* lands, that extended westward till it opeut'd on 
each sid(‘, and spread into an apparciitly unltounded 
•Krean. This delineation, which promised to fulfil 
their most sanguinis hopes, gratified the officers be¬ 
yond measure, and they loath'd Iligliuk with at¬ 
tentions which unluckily soon turned her head, and 
made her so conceited and disdainful that they were 
obliged to discontinue their notict' of her. 

Captain Lyon, in the middle of March, under¬ 
took a jounu'y across a piect! of land, lying bt'twtien 
the station of the ships and tlu' continent, which had 
Ih'cu named Winter Island. Tlu* parly were scarcely 
gone when they encountered a heavj' gale, bringing 
with it clouds of drift, with a cold so intense, that 
they could not stop for a moment without having 
their faces covered with frost-bites. After some vain 
struggles they determined to pitch their tent; but 
as tlu' temp«'rature within was at zero, and was con¬ 
tinually lowering, they felt that they t'ould not live 
through the night under this shelter. They therefore 
dug a cave in the earth, and by huddling together 
round a fire, immersi'd in smoke, to which no vent 
was allowed, contrived to keep up a degree of warmth, 
though still ten or fifteen degrees below the fireezing- 
point. In the morning their sledge was too det'ply 
buried iH'iieath the drift to leave any hope of digging 
it out, and they could reach the ships, now six miles 
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distant, only by proceeding on foot through a tem¬ 
pest of snow falling so thick that they rouldnot see 
a yard lx;fore them. Finding sometimes no track, 
sometimes several leading in different direi^tions, 
they were soon Is-wildertsl, and wandered they 
knew not where among heavy hummocks of ice. 
The frost-bites were so numerous that they could 
not muster hands enough to rub the parts allecteil, 
and some lH>gai. to sink into that dreadful insensi¬ 
bility which is the j)relude to death by <s)ld, and to 
r«!l alK)ut like drunk(-n men. Thus they had unsigned 
almost every hope of deliverance, when providenti¬ 
ally there appt'ared a new beaten track, which they 
determimHl to follow^ and in ten minut(;s it led them 
to the ships. Their arrival there causiid indeseril»- 
able joy, as they had been nearly given up for 
lost, wdiile no party could be sent in search of them 
without imraiinnt risk of sharing their fate. 

On the }!th Alay, in a more favcuirable s(‘asun. 
Captain Lyon undertook another jourmy. In a few 
hours he crossed Winter Island, and reached the 
strait separating it from the continent, (wered with 
heavy-grounded ice very difficult to walk upon. The 
sun, now pow'erful, produced such a glare on the 
snow as affected several of the party with severe 
blindness ; while the only means of procuring water 
was by holding up plates of ice in the solar ray-s, by 
which they were gradually melted. The party, hav¬ 
ing reaehe<l the luainlaiid, pnxjeeded a considerable 
way along the roast, crossing several bays upon the 
ice; but at last they came in view of a Iwld cape, 
which they fondly and vainly hoped was tjj-iextreme 
point of America. Hen‘ they were overt&ncn by a 
storm of snow', but not accompanied, like the former. 
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with porilous cold ; it melted as it fell, and formed 
a pulp which penetnited into their tents, yet did 
not dissolve so completely as to be fit for drinking. 
I’his storm ke[>t them im[)risoned for sixty-eight 
hours; which dreary interval tln'yenlivmied by read¬ 
ing in turn from thr(H! books they chanced to have 
with them, and as soon as the sun began to gleam 
they hastened to return to the shi[)s. 

The <!nd of May present'd a gloomy aspect, the 
sea.son laing still more backward than in th(> more 
northerly and rigorous climate of Alelville Island. 
The snow W'as dissolved only on some spots, and 
hardly any symptoms of vegetation were yet visible ; 
but as there was an ('xtent of op<'n waiter in the sea 
without, ('aptain Piirry dc'termined upon sawing his 
way through to it. This was a most lat)orious pro- 
c(ss, the ie(' Ixing much thiek<T and stronger than 
at the eommeiieement of the season ; and after th<‘ 
stamen had continued at it more than a fortnight, 
and were within forty-tight hours t»f completing a 
canal, the body of the ice made a movement which 
closed it entirely up. As they were looking on in 
despair at this disiister, another pas.sage opened, 
which they attt^mpttKi to render available. This too 
W'as closed in the same mannt'r; but these agitations 
had at last the effivt ttf causing the wholt; mass to 
float out into the ojam sea, and thus leaving to them 
an imobstrucfi'd passag*-. 

On the 2d July the .ships l)egan their career of 
discovery. They had a favourable run through this 
sea, which formed a continuation of Fox’s Chan¬ 
nel ; but a strong current from the north was bring¬ 
ing down the masses of ice with great force. The 
Hecla underwent some severe pressures, and within 
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five or six hundred yards of tlie Fury, two large floes 
dashed against each other with such a tremendous 
concussion, that numlierless huge masses were 
thrown fifty or sixty feet into the air. The vessel, 
had she come for a moment within tlie sphere of these 
movements, must liave lx;en daslmd to jiicces,—liap- 
pily she escaped. Tliis <‘urrent, howiiver, was high¬ 
ly promising, since it iimid not. !«■ tr.wed to the 
mouth of Hudson's Straits, hut nmsi have come from 
the western ocean, whicli they w-'i-e so an.xious to 
reac'h. 

The ice passed hy, and the siiijis proceeded with 
a favouring wind and tide. The sliores hegan now 
to put on tli<‘ir summer aspect; the snow had nearly 
disappeared; and the ground was eovensl witli tlie 
riciiest hloom of Arctic vegetation. The exia-ditioii 
came to a fine river named Harrow, wdiicli formed 
a iDO.st ])icture.s(|iie I'all down nwks richly fringed 
with very hrilliunt jilants. Here the rein-deer 
sporting, the eider-duck, the golden plover, and the 
snow-hunting, spreading their wings, protluceil a gay 
and delightful scene. On the 1-lth the navigators 
reached the island of Amitioke, wliiidi had been de¬ 
scribed as situated near the strait they were then 
endeavouring to reach. They saw about two hundred 
walruses lying jiiled, as usual, over each other on the 
loose dri ft-ice. A lioat’s crew from each ship proceed¬ 
ed to the attack ; but these gallant amphibia, some 
with their cubs momited on their back.s, made the 
most desperate resistance, and one of them tore the 
planks of a boat in two or thr<;e places. Three only 
were killed, the flesh of which was found,tolerable, 
alTording a variety amid the ordinary sea-flfe,jl. 

The discoverers now proceeded northwards, and 
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saw l)efore tliem a Inild and high range of coast, sepa¬ 
rated apparently from that along which they were 
sailing. This feature agreeing with the indications 
of the fair Iligliuk, flattered them that they were ap¬ 
proaching the strait exhibited hy her as forming the 
entrance into the I’olar basin. Tliey pushed on full 
of hope and animation, and were farther cheered by 
reaching the small island of Igloolik, which she had 
d(‘f«TilK“d as situated at the very commencement of 
the passage. Ac-cordingly they soon saw the strait 
stretching westward before them in long |R*rspeetive; 
but, alas! they discovcTcd at lh<' same moment an un¬ 
broken shec't of ice from shore to shore, crossing and 
blocking uj) the pas.sagt‘; and this not a loose acci¬ 
dental floe, but the ice of the* precTcling wintc-r, on 
whicii thc‘ midsunimcT sun had not produced the 
slightc.'St change. Unable to advance' a single step, 
they amused thenisc'lvc's with land.c'xcursicms in dif¬ 
ferent dircytions; and Uaptain Parry at h'ligth deter¬ 
mined, on the 14th August, with a party of six, to un¬ 
dertake an expcxlition along the frozen surface of the 
strait. The journey was very laborious, thc> ice be¬ 
ing sometimes thrown up in rugged hummoc'ks, and 
occasionally leaving large spaces of open water, which 
it was ncK'c'ssary to cross on a plank, or on pieces of ice 
instead of boats. In four days they came in view of a 
pc'ninsula terminated by a ladd cape, the approach to 
which was guarded by succc'ssive ranges of strata, 
resembling the tiers or gallc'ries of a high and com¬ 
manding fortification. The party, however, scram, 
bled to the summit, whence thc'y enjoyed a most 
gratifying spectacle. They were at the narrowest part 
of the strait, hc're alxiut two miles across, with a tide 
or current running through it at the rate of two 
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miles an hour. Westward the shores on eaeli side 
reeeded, till, for thrcM* (loints of the eonipass and 
amid a clear horizon, no land was visible. The cap¬ 
tain doubted not that from this position he l)eheld 
the Polar sea ; into which, notwithstanding the for. 
midahle barriers of ici' which int(‘rv»>ii('d, he cherish¬ 
ed the most sanguine hopes of forcing his way. He 
named this the strait of tlx' Fury and Ilecia, and 
gave the sailors an extra can of gn)g, to drink a 
safe and spe*^!^^’ passage through its channel. 

Captain Parry now lost no tim(' in returning to the 
ship.s, wliere his arrival was joyful and seasonable; 
for the upiM)sing barrier, which had Ikh’Ii gradually 
softening and breaking into various rents and fissures, 
at once almost entirely di.sappt^ared, and the vessels 
next morning were in open water. On the 21st 
they got under weigh; and, though retardi'd by fogs 
and otiu'r olislructions, had arrivixl on the 2(ith at 
that central and narrowest channel which the com¬ 
mander had fonuerly reached. A brisk breeze now 
sprang up, the sky cleared, they dashed across a cur¬ 
rent of thris- or four knots an hour, and sanguinely 
hoped for an entire success, which would coin|)en.sate 
so many delays and di.sappointments. tSuddenly,froni 
the crow's nest aUn e, it was announced that in:, in 
a continuous and inijmietrablc field, unmoved from 
its W’inter station, occupied the whole breadth of the 
channel. In an hour they reached this barrier, w'hich 
they found soft, porous, and what is termed rotten. 
Spreading all their canvass, they bore down upon it, 
and actually forced their way through a space of 
three or four hundred yards; but there fe. ey stuck, 
and found their pnigress arrested by a fix^and im¬ 
penetrable mass. From this point, during the whole 
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season, the ships were unable to advance a single 
step. Nor had the crews any means of exerting 
their a<‘tivity except in laiid-joumeys. Captain 
Lyon undertook an tucpedition southward, to ascer¬ 
tain if any inlet or passage from sea to s<a in this 
direction had escaped notice. The wmntry, how¬ 
ever, was so filled with rugged and rocky hills, some 
a thousand fiet high, and with chains of lakes in 
which much icc' wsis floating, that lx* could not pro¬ 
ceed above seven miles. Thougii it was the begin¬ 
ning of SeptemlKT, the season was only that of early 
spring; and the buds of the jK)ppy and saxifrage 
wer<‘just unfolding, to la- prematurely nipped by the 
fast-approa<-hing winter. 

More satisfactory information vv.is derived from 
anotluT excursion made by M<<ssrs Reid and Bush¬ 
man, who penetrated sixty miles westward along 
the southern coast of t'oi^kburn Island, till they 
reatdied a pinnacle, whence they saw, la'yond all 
doubt, the Polar oe<!an spreading its Ix>undlcss ex¬ 
panse! before them ; but tremendous barri(>rs of ice 
filled tlu! strait, and precluded all approach towards 
that great and d<‘sired object. 

It was now the middle of September, and the 
usual symptoms, of deer tr(a)ping in herds southward, 
floating pieces of ice eon.solidating into masses, and 
the thin jeaneake crust fonning on the surface of the 
watc'rs, remiinh'd the mariners, not only that they 
could hope for no farther removal of the olwtaelos 
which arrestt*d their progress, but that they must 
lose no time in providing winter-quarters. The 
middle of the stniit, at the spot where they had been 
first stopped, occurred as the station whence tlu^y 
would Ih! most likely to push future discovery; but 
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prudence stiggested a doulrt, whether the ships, en¬ 
closed in this icy prison with such strong harriers on 
ea<‘h side, might ever be able to effect their extrica¬ 
tion. It appeared, at all events, a serious considera¬ 
tion, tl”it they might he shut up here for eleven 
months, surrounded by ro<-ks and ice, amid the pri¬ 
vations of an Arctic winter. By n'turning to Igloo- 
lik, they would he r(>ady to catch the *‘nrliest open¬ 
ing, which was exjHTted to lake place on the east¬ 
ern side, from whence a few days w«mld then bring 
them to their present station. 

On the 30lh OcIoIkt, by tin? usual operation of 
sawing, the ships were established in a harltour at 
Igloolik. The ensuing season was passt'd with the 
most careful attention to the health and comfort of 
th(‘ crews ; but though their spirits did sink, there 
appears to have been, on the whole, less of gaiety and 
lightness of heart than in the two former winterings. 
Wo hear nothing of the drama or even of the school. 
In this position, north of AVinter Island, they were 
deprived for alwnt .seven wis-ks of the sun’s cheering 
iM-anis. On the 2d DwmlMT refraction still showed, 
from tilt! deck of the Fury, about the sixteenth part 
of his disk. About the new year Arcturm and Ca- 
peUa, stars of the first magnitude, were visible for 
half an hour liefore and after mid-day. On the Sth 
January, (1823,) the horizon was so brightly suf¬ 
fused with red, that they hoped ere long to see the 
sun’s orb burst forth ; but a fortnight of thick fog 
occasioned a disappointment. On the 19th, the sky 
having cleared, they .saw him rise, attended by two 
parhelia, and both crews turned out to Si^Viy the 
novelty and splendour of this chwring spectacle. 

The sailors found at Igloolik a colony of Es- 
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quimaux, who received them at first with surprise 
and some di'gree of alarm; but, on learning they 
were from Winter Island and intimate with its 
tenants of last season, they hailed them at once 
as familiar acquaintances. These natives belonged 
to the same tribe, and were connecUjd by allianec* 
and close relationship with many individuals of 
the Winter Island party; of whom, then'fore, they 
were delighted to rereive tidings. The crews spent 
the winter with them on quite a friendly f()Ot- 
ing, and rendered important services to them du¬ 
ring a period of seven; sickness. This intercourse, 
however, was not on the whole nearly so satisfactory 
as in tin* former place and season. It began to be 
observed, that their attachment to the Kablomas 
was greatly prompted by interest and by the hope 
of extracting presents ; that they begged for food and 
gifts almost without intermission, and yet showed 
no gratitude on receiving them; taking much less 
into consideration what tliey themselves got, than 
what others got more than they. The indifference 
shown towards such of their own tribe as were in a 
debilitated and suffering state was viewed also with 
much dissatisfaction. Kagha, a widow, cursed cer. 
tainly with a most frightful temper, was found al¬ 
most perishing through neglect. Captain Lyon took 
her into his own cabin, where, however, her filth 
and scolding made her a perfect nuisance; so that, 
after Mng recruited and clothed in two folds of 
drer-skin, she was remandinl to the huts. Ten days 
after she was found at the point of death, solely, it 
apjamred, through want of food; and though re¬ 
moved immediately to the ship's hospital, she died 
next day. Our people were also much displeased 
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at .stoical firmiioss with which the relations 
received notice of two of their dcreased kindred, 
whom the dogs had dug up from under the snow, 
that formed tlieir only covering, and had devour¬ 
ed. It wa.s indi'ed very dillieult to find an earthy 
grave beneath the glebe, now frozen as hard as 
rock; but an Esquimaux ac(|uaintanc(‘ havijig lost 
his wife,' the sailors piled over her such a heap of 
stones as raiglit defy tlie attempts of all the animals, 
wild and tame, which prowl throughout this dreary 
region. Tlx; maji gave thanks, hut not cordially ; he 
even expnjssed a dread lest the pressunt of this huge 
pile would l)e painfully felt by his <le<x*ased spouse ; 
and soon afto, when an infant died, he declared her 
wholly inea]iable of iM-aring such a burden, and 
would allow nothing but snow to lie laid over her. 

The Esquimaux, during this expedition, l)ecame 
the subjects of a more minute observation than had 
ever liefon; Ix-eii made upoji them by Euro]>eans. 
They constitute a most widely-dilfiised rae<!, occu¬ 
pying all the shor<-s of the Northern Ocean, and 
embracing nearly the entire circuit of th<; globe. 
Kichardson and Franklin found them along the 
whole coast of the American Polar sea; Kotzebue 
in the channel Ji(«r Ih'hring’s Straits. The Sa- 
moiedes and Kanitchadales, in northern Asia, seem 
to belong to the .saT|je family. A similarity of visage 
and figure, boats, huts, and instruments,—even a re¬ 
semblance in habits, character, and mode of life,— 
might have been produced by the common pressure 
of the same very peculiar outward circumstances. 
The affinity of speech, however, which hi».^ch as 
proves the dialects of all the Esquimaux to be mere 
varieties of one common language, affords a clear 
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proof, that an original race from some one qv-^'tter 
has spread over the whole range of those immense 
and desolate shores. This migration must have been 
facilitated by the vast continuity of coast which 
stretches along the Arctic otTan, and which is not 
equalled in any other quarter. Hence, probably; 
the Esquimaux, at distant ages, connected the ol<r 
and the n<!W continents, which at all other point 
were then wholly unknown to (!ach other. 

The external form of that people seems influenced 
and, as it were, characterized by the sev<‘rity of the 
climate. Their stature is deridedly lower than tha 
of the European; five feet nine inches being eonsi. 
dered ewen in a man as almost gigantic. Though the 
trunk of the Iwdy is somewhat thick, all the extre. 
mities are small, especially the hands and feet, ant 
the fingers short. The face is broad and flat, the 
nose small, and at the same time sunk so deep, tha 
in some instaneies a ruler could be; appliesi from cheel 
to cheek without touching it. It is somewher 
observed, that their visage presents that peculia 
form which the human face naturally assume 
under exposure to intense cold, when all the pro 
jecting features are drawn in and the cheeks con 
sequently pushed out. In the same way expo 
sure to the weather may perhaps produce the higi 
cheek-bones of mountaineers. Under these modifi 
cations, however, both their body and limbs are ver 
tolerably shaped. .Even the female countenanm 
though without pretensions to regular beauty, i 
often agreeable, with a frank and good-humoure< 
expression; so that, were it cleared of the thick crue 
of grease and dirt, so as to exhibit the r^ complex 
ion, which is only that of a deep brunette, it might 
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even in ^Europe, Ik? reckoned liandsome. The skin is 
unctuous and unpleasantly cold to the touch; the 
flesh soft and flabby, owing probably to the fat ani¬ 
mal substaiUTS w'hicli form the principal part of 
th<>ir food. 

Dress, through the necessity imposed by the cli- 
niiite, is mucli more ample, and prepared with 
greater care, than is usual among other savage 
trilKss. That of the men chiefly consists in a double 
coat of deer-skin ; the inner part of which, having 
tluf hair placed next the body, serves as a shirt, 
while from the outer a spacious hood is raiscid to 
cover the head. The bree<!he8, of the same mat(?rial, 
and also double, reac’h down, overlapping tin; boots, 
which extend to the knee, and are composed either of 
deer-skin, or, if intended for hunting and travelling, 
of the hide of the seal and walrus. The dress of the 
ftmiales consists of the same particulars, with only 
some variations in form. They considered them¬ 
selves particularly fortunate in wearing breeches, 
and could not hear without pity of their sisters in 
Europe, whom the caprice of fashion had deprived of 
so comfortable a habiliment. Their chief distinction 
lay in their boots, framed of such capacious dimen¬ 
sions as to make each leg appear as thick as the 
body, and allow them to move only in a waddling 
gait, similar to that of Muscovy ducks. These 
Iwots form, however, most spacious receptacles for 
whatever goods, lawful or unlawful, may come into 
the pos.session of the fair wearer. Captain Parry sus¬ 
pects 4hat this huge buskin wasoriginallAj^truct- 
ed as a receptacle for their children,—a piwMce still 
prevalent among some tribes,—and thus retains its 
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old form, lliougli tin* Iiood is now gi'iuTally substi¬ 
tuted for tliis domestic jmrpose. 

The Ksquimaux <l(i not huddle on tliese garments 
in a rude and careless manner, as a mere protection 
against tlie fierce inlluence of the climate: they 
display, like other savages, a [wssion for embellish¬ 
ment and finery. Their clothes are neatly sewed 
with threads made from the sinews of animals ; the 
elTect of tln-ir rich furs is heightenc'd by Iwing ar- 
rang(‘d in stripes of various colours, and by fringes 
along the InirdiT, adjusU'd often with eonsider.ible 
taste. They sought anxiously for heads, in lieu 
of which they had ornamented themselves with 
girdles composed of the teeth of the fox, wolf, or 
musk-ox, and one female had fringed her jacket 
with a long row of foxes’ noses. It was suspcted 
that these ornaments might la* regarded in some de- 
grc'e under the chanicter of amulets or charms. Nor 
do the Esquimaux omit that univ(‘rsal ornament of 
savages, the painting of the human skin. This is 
executed not by the Indian pnK*ess of puncturing, 
but by a species of sewing. The women draw 
under th(> epidermis a needle, with a thn'ad dipt 
in lamp-black and oil, which Ixdng taken out, 
and prt'ssim* a])plied to the jmrt, leaves behind it a 
permanent olive tint. This opi'ration, xvhen per- 
fonn(“d with (•omplet.e suece.s8, does not draw' blwid; 
but the execution is seldom carried to that degree 
of perfection. The face, arms, thighs, and some¬ 
times the breasts of the females, are profusely co¬ 
vered with this artificial tint. 

The lalxiur necessary for subsistence under this 
rigorous climate is more arduous, and occupies a 
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greater sliaro of times tlian among any oilier race, 
eitlicT e'ivilizcd or savage. The ground, frozen for 
more than nine montlis of the year, yields ludtlier 
root nor herh wliieh ean form a standard article of 
food. No tame animals are rearwl for this jmrjioses 
their dogs lieing so applied.only in the la.st extre'in- 
ity. Ilimting is their only resource-; and hence 
theeir days are spe-nt in the chase- eif the- wilel animals 
which inhabit tlie sea and the shore-. The-y leael thus 
a life eif c-emtrivanee and adve-nture, in the- e-enirse 
of which e-nergy and hardiheiod e»f characte-r are 
formed, and many faculties amply dewe-leipe-d. In the 
absence or extreme scarcity of wood and iron, the-y 
make use e»f the Imne-s eif animals, whie-h they have 
of all shape-s and sizes, ye-t this is eiften found too 
inflexible a mate-rial ; while ceird or line is formed 
by cutting their toughest and most elastic skins into 
long stripes. During the sheirt sumnie-r, the-y pur¬ 
sue with bow and arrow the den^r, whewe flesh as 
meat, anel wheise skin as clothing, are e-stee;me-d aliove 
all others. The eider and othe-r ducks al.su furnish 
them with food; while the hide-, with the feathers 
inward-;, forms a light and eeimfortable clothing. 
The e*arly winter, however, ceimpe-Is these animals, 
in large bands, to move intei more genial climes; and 
henex-, for nine months annually, thedr fexid must lie 
found in the wate-rs. These indeed are filleid with 
the large ci-taexious fishes, the seal, the walrus, and 
even the whale; but the himters and the game are 
sepsuated by a thick covering of ice. These animals, 
however, though they make their chief dwellings 
beneath the waves, as formerly observed, ^[f^rience 
the necessity of ascending from time to time for 
the purposes of respiration. At such moments the 



Dial appears, strike into him a dart or liarpoori, 
of whieh they liave several forms and sizes, and 
sometimes throw by means of a long line, a ne¬ 
cessary part of their apparatus. Their grandest 
achievement, however, consists in the attack of the 
whale: on whieh occasion a large liody of them 
unit*', armed with a varit'ty of weapons. When 
struck he instantly plunges into tin* water; hut, l)e- 
ing ohlig(Hl to c**)!!!*' up at short intervals, is always 
attack**d afre.sh, till, overcome hy fatigue and loss of 
blood, this mighty monarch of the deep rt'mains an 
unresisting prey. An Esquimaux does not hesitate, 
even singly, to attat'k the Polar liear, the fiercest 
and most U'rrible of all the Arctic ra<‘es. In this 
encountt'r, however, he must be aided by a band of 
his trusty dogs, which rush fearlessly on, keep the 
animal at Itay, and assail him on all sides; while the 
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inasU;r advaiiws with his spear, and avoiding, ffiHi 
almost preternatural agility, the furious springs of 
the enraged monster, pierces him with repeated 
strokes. N(K)s<'s, .s|)ringt‘.s, and tra|>s, are also used 
with skill, <'hiefly against hird.s and foxes. 

The Esciuimaux show little jnudeiiee in the man¬ 
agement of their su])plie.s. Th<! instant that tidings 
traii.spir(! of tin; capture of a walnus, shouts of exulta¬ 
tion are raised through the village; as its inhabitants 
shar<' tlnr yrvMi in common. On its arri\al, slices 
are instantly cut out, every lamp is supplied with 
oil, tin; houses are in a bla^e ; all tbe }M)ts are filled 
with flesh, and the women, while cooking, pick out 
and devour the most dainty morsels. The feast pre- 
pare-d, one man takes up a large piece, apjilies it to 
his mouth, and .severs with his tei'th as much as 
that cavity can possibly admit; then hands it to his 
neighbour, and he to the next, till all is consumed. 
A new piece is then supplied, and thus the process 
continues, almost without intermission, till the 
animal is entirely consumed. To the* lapacity of 
Esquimaux stomachs there seems scarcely any li¬ 
mit. Some experiments on the subject, made in the 
Fury, and carefully noted, produciHl the most sur¬ 
prising results. A youth named Toolooak stands 
recorded as having, in twenty-one hours, received 
into his stomach ten pounds four ouna'S of solid 
food, a gallon and a pint of water, with mori; than 
a pint of soup. Captain Lyon pitched against him 
Kangara, wdio in nineteen hours finished nine 
pounds fifteen ounces of solid, and a gal lop. and a half 
of fluid. At this rate the most ample i^vre very 
speedily disappears; one day they are labouring un¬ 
der fever, hemorrhage, and all tlie maladies incident 
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to fiepivtion; a few days after tli(;y are without a 
morsel to eat. 

Considered as to their intelleetual condition, the 
Escjuiinaux have not the least tincture of what goes 
hy the name of learning; can form no alwtract 
ideas; nor count alxwe ten, the number of their 
fingi‘rs. Yet, amid a lift* somewhat varied and 
eventful, many faculties, without any artificial cul¬ 
ture, are spontaneously developed. We hav(' seen the 
skill displayed in tint construction of their houses, 
as well as in pursuing and killing the various ten¬ 
ants of tint earth and of the waters, on which their 
sulisistence depends. Their migratory habits give 
them a considerable extent of bwal and geographical 
knowledge, which they ar<‘ even in a certain degree 
able to systematize and delineat(>. They arc also 
shrttwd and intelligent in all the affairs of common 
life, and possess a considerable talent for humour and 
mimicry. 

In their moral qualities, the Esquimaux, or at 
least this ftarticular tribe, present much that is wor¬ 
thy of coinmeiidatioii. At the first opening of the in- 
terwurse, the ino.st uiidcviating hoiu>sty marked all 
their conduct, though this (juality, in the course of 
two winters’ communication, was considerably un¬ 
dermined. They were exposed indeed to most severe 
temptation, by sei'ing constantly scattered alwut the 
ships little planks, pieces of inm, and empty tin 
pots, which was to them as if the decks had iKHSt 
strewed with gold and jewels. It also came to their 
knowledge that, in soun* of their early exchangts, 
rich skins had been Imrtered for beads and other 
trifles of no real value,—a system against which 
they exclaimed as absolute robbery. From first to 
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last the virtue now mentioned was i)ractised am»ng 
themselves in a manner worthy of tlie golden age. 
Their dresses, sledges, and all their iinph'ments of 
hunting and fishing, wen* left <■xposed inside or out¬ 
side of the huts, without any instanee being known 
of their having been earri(>d off. Property, without 
the aid of laws and tribunals, was in the most i)er- 
feet seeurity. The eoninion right to the pnaluetsof 
the ehase marks also a singular union, without seem, 
ing to relax their diligenee in sisireli of foml, though 
ifniay perhaps contribute to their very thoughtless 
«)nsuniption of it. The navigators admit that they 
were rm-ived with the most cordial hospitality into 
the little huts, where the l»est meat was set Itefore 
them, and the women vied with each other in the at¬ 
tentions ofeooking, drying, and mending their clothes. 
“ The women working and singing, their husbands 
quietly mending their lines, the children jilayirig Ih*- 
fore the door, and tin* pot boiling over the blaze of 
a ehet'rful lamp,” gave a jdeasing picture of savage 
life. Yet a continued intercourse showed that the 
Esquimaux inherited their full share of human 
frailty. Begging we shall jiass over, though in 
many instances |K-rseveriug and incessant, la'cause 
it seems to have Ix-en called forth almost entirely by 
their connexion with our countrymen, and by too 
lavish presents at the first; while tlu'ir little bursts 
of envy apjiear to have flowed from the same source. 
But the fair Esquimaux are charged with a strong 
propensity to slander and detraction, which were as 
busy among them as they sat in circles Cund the 
door mending their limsi as in the must fa^ionable 
drawing-rooms. Their own conduct, mi.'antime, is 
said to have afforded the most ample scope for cen- 
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sure, especially in regard to connubial fidelity ; and 
yet wIkmi it is admitte<l that these taults W(“re eare- 
Tully concealed, and much outward decorum ob- 
servt*d, and that the propensity to calumny often 
led the natives iK vond the strict limits of truth, we 
doubt whether t(W) implicit reliance ma)’ not have 
be<*n placed on tin; scandalous chronicle of the frozen 
r<!gioiis. Tin- iiativ(‘s c<-rtainly do appear to display 
a pt-culiar a))athy in regiird to the sufferings and even 
tin- d<;ath ofneighlKUirs and n-lations. AVidows, and 
the aged and infirm, if they have not children of 
tln-ir own, <-x[K-ri«-nc(' the gn-atest indifference. In 
times of pl<-nty, ind(-cd, tin-y share in the g(-n<‘- 
ral abundance of ftaid ; but during s<-arcity a very 
small ijuantity reaches them, and, n-ci-iving no at- 
t(-ndan<-(- in tln-ir si<’kin-ss, they ot't<-n perish through 
pure wajlt and in-glect. The childn-ll are tr<-ated 
with «-xtn-nn- tt-nderness; though the practice of 
adoption, which pn-vails most extensively, and which 
establisin-s in full force Indween the parti<-s the ties 
of fatln-r and child, is practised vvith regard to Iwys 
only, and se<-raingly with tin- view that they may 
contribute to support the old age- of their factitious 
parents. 

Tin; n-ligioiLs ideas of the Esquimaux, though 
they cannot Ik- dignified with any better name than 
supe-rstition. are not much more absurd than the 
|K)pular cree-d of the ancient Gn-eks and Romans. 
Their prim-ipal deity is Aywillaiyoo, a female im¬ 
mensely tall, with only the left eye, wearing a 
pigtail reaching to In-r knee, so thick that it can 
scarcely la- gras|K*d by both hands. Captain Lyon 
witne.ssed a mighty incantation, in which Toole- 
mak, the chief magician, summoned Aywillaiyoo to 
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the upper world to utter her oracles. The party were 
assemhled in a hut, when* light aftt'r light was put 
out, till they were left in total darkness. Toole- 
niak then, after loud invocations, professed to de- 
•scend to the world Ik-Iow to hring up the goddess. 
Soon there arose a low chant of j)eculiar .sound, 
imagined to he the voicr of Aywillaiyoo. During 
half an hour, in reply to the loud screams and 
(|uestions of her \-otaries, she uttered dubious and 
mystical responses; after which the sound di(!d 
away, and she was su|)posed to descend heneath the 
eartli, when Trsdeinak, with a shout, announced his 
own return to thi' ii[)per world. The magician, 
however, heing .soon after on hoard a liritish ship, 
was treated w'ith i\i]ie glas.ses of hot w'ater (brandy,) 
under the inlluence of which he began to art over 
again his enchantments, when it appeared, that by 
varying modes of applying the hand or jacket to 
the mouth, he producc'd those changeful and mys¬ 
terious sounds which had pa.ssed for th<‘ words 
of Aywillaiyoo. This divinity has for her fa¬ 
ther a giant with one arm. The Esquimaux pan. 
theon comprises, moreover, Pamiooli, a spirit fre¬ 
quently invoked, and a large bear, whose dwelling 
is in the middle of the ice, and wdio frequently 
holds converse with mankind. Tin? natives l)elieve 
also in a future world, the employments and plea¬ 
sures of which, according to the usual cr<*ed of 
savage races, are all sensual. The soul descends 
Ijcneath th<‘ earth through successive alxHles, the 
first of which has somewhat of the nature (tf purga¬ 
tory ; but the good spirits passing through it find 
the other mansions successively improve, till they 
reach tliat of perfect bliss, far beneath, where the 
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sun ncA'cr sets, and where, hy the side of large 
lakes that never frcseze, the deer roam in vast herds, 
and the seal and walrus always aiwund in the 
waters. 

W<! now return to the prognss of the expedition. 
The spring was singularly unfavourable. Captain 
Lyon atteniphsd to i)enetratt' across Melville Penin¬ 
sula, hut found the route? so rugged and so barred by 
sttH!j) chains of mountains, that he was obliged to re¬ 
turn in iiiiieteeii daj's without any dis(s>very, except 
of two rapid rivers falling into the sea near Igloolik. 
Lietiteiiant lIop|)uer accoini)aiiied a party of Esqui¬ 
maux to ('ockimru Island, but could not p(?n(>trate to 
any distance inland. It was the 7th of August before 
they were able, by severe sawing, to reach the open 
sea; by which time Captain Parry had renounced the 
hope of efiVrting any thing inii>urtant (luring the short 
remnant of this season. He fonned, however, a very 
bold plan, which was to bring ail the stores of the 
other vessel on lH)ard the Pury, and with it alone 
to brave a third winter in the Polar regions, hop¬ 
ing that the succeeding summer might ]»e more pro¬ 
pitious. But as he was preparing to carry this too 
daring [(roj(?ct into (‘ffect, a rejx)rt w'as made that 
symptoms of scurvy had broken out on several of 
the crew, whose physical strength a|>peared to be 
generally impaired by the two hard winters through 
which they had passed. This left no choice; and, 
in complianc<! with the general opinion of his officers. 
Captain Parry l>egau his voyage homewards. The 
ships wtTe drift(‘d about in a stormy sea covered 
with ice for twenty-four days; but, being at last 
favoured with a westerly breeze, they crossed the 
Atlantic, and on the lOth of October, 1823, arrived 
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in Brassa Sound, Slu'tland. After two successive 
years thus pa.ssed in the depths of tin- frozen world, 
whence; not the faintest rumour of the expedition had 
n-ached Britain, its iiieinbers were viewed almost as 
7nen risen fnmi tin* dead. The Ix-lls of Lerwick 
wen; rung, and oilier extraordinary demonstrations 
of joy made on their arrival. In a few days they 
entered the Thames. 

Two attempts had thus been made, each to a cer¬ 
tain point successful, but Ixith arrested much short 
of the <-omph;tion of the gr.ind .-nterprisi-. The 
govermm-nt at home, however, were not willing to 
stop short in their sjiirited carei-r. Tin; western ex¬ 
tremity of Melville Island, and the strait of the 
Fury and Ilecla, appeared to lie both so blocked up 
as to afford little hope; but Prims- Bi-gi-nl’s Inh-t, 
when explon-d during (’ajitain Parry’s voyagi-, had 
presented, indw-d, an icy barrier, but sin-li as had so 
often given way suddenly and almost instantamsiiis- 
ly, that its existence early in tin- season (siuld not 
be considered very alanning. A jiassage through 
this <-hann<-l wouhl bring tlx- shijis to tin; griiat sea 
Ixmnding the nortlx-m coast of Anx-rica, that had 
lieen swjn from the Strait of tlx; Fury and Ilecla, and 
along which ('aptain Franklin had partly saih-d, 
and by which tlx-n- was the fainwt hope of reach¬ 
ing, by the most direct route, the waters of the 
great Pacific. To follow up these views, Captain 
Parry was again fitted out in the Ilecla ; while, in 
the accidental absence of (’aptain Lyon, the Fury 
was intrusted to Lieutenant, now Captain Hopp- 
ner, who had taken an active part in the operations 
of the last voyage. 

The expedition set sail from Northfleet on the 19th 
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May, 1824, and was in Davis’s Strait by the middle 
of June. As the season, however, chanced to be 
peculiarly rigorous, it was not till the 10th Septem- 
i)er, that, after repeaW repulses and severe straining, 
they caught a view of the l)old and magnificent shores 
of Laiu«sti‘r Sound, in which a few solitary icebergs 
■were floating. After this they thought themselves 
fortunah!, when, by pushing their way through many 
mihs of newly-formed ice, they reached Port Bowen 
in time to make it their winter-quarters. 

The provision made during this winter for the 
physical well-l)eing of the expt'dition was still more 
complete than in the former voyages. The heat of 
the cabins was kept up to Iwtween .50 and fiO degrees, 
and the seamen wore next the skin a clothing of 
fur, a sul)stanc<‘ which nature has endowed with a 
warmth far surpassing that of any human fabric. 
Yet the deep monotony produc<!d by the perfectly 
uniform aspect of external nature, instead of becom¬ 
ing less sensibh; by habit, ■was only the more painfully 
felt. As the Arctic theatre had lost its attraction. 
Captain Iloppner 8tart<*d the idea of masquerades, 
which were, perhaps, still more out of keeping with 
the place and persons ; but the sailors caught at i* 
with pleasure, and on these occasions all of them 
a<*ted their part with great spirit, and with strict 
decorum. The .salutary and steady influence of the 
schools was again revived, and the ■whole crew gave 
their presence, either as teachers, scholars, or spec’- 
tators. 

The spring was unusually favourable, and, with 
wmparatively easy sawing of the ice, the navigators 
warped out to sea on the llHli July, 1825. As it 
appeared most desirable to coast southward along 
6 
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the western shore of the inlet, they stood across the 
bay, hut were soon arrested by a continuous bar¬ 
rier of ice, which, however, left an open space on the 
opposite side. A fruitless attempt was now made 
to penetrate, south ward, the «“hannel there being 
found to be equally impedi^d with ice ; hence it was 
judged advisable, with the view of seeking a less 
encumbered passage along the western shore, to 
stretch to the; northward. An adverse gab;, by 
which they were overtaken near th(> mouth of the 
inlet, now drove them eastward; l)ut at last they 
regaimsl their course, and sesm came in view of the 
lx)ld face of the Leojtold Isles, the rocks of which 
rise in horizontal .strata of Ihm.'stone to the height 
of (100 or 700 feet, resembling a hug<! and inipreg- 
nabh' fortress. 

Having touched at Cape Seppings, Captain Parry 
proc(*ed«l down the inlet, wh(!re he was no longer 
arrestt^d by an unbroken barric'r of ice. Th<.> sea, 
however, was still heavily encumbered by numerous 
small fragments, that were tossing alwiit in'every 
direction, and pressed upon the ships so hard, that 
the men wished for a contrary wind ; which, com. 
ing from tin* south, w^ould open and disjMirse the 
masses coll(!eted and driven against them by the 
north wind. In this anxious and |)recarious state, 
they worked slowly on till tin; 1st August, when they 
reached the latitude of 72’ 42', longitndi! 91” .'>()'. 
Here Captain Parry, from (he Hecia, saw the Fury 
rewive a most seven; shock by a large lloe, that forced 
her against the grounded ice of the shore; and tid¬ 
ings soon came, that she had been very sharply nip¬ 
ped, and was admitting water copiously. The com¬ 
mander trusted that this would prove as harmless 
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as the many shocks which this vessel had already 
endured; that the water made its entry hy means 
of the twisted position into which she had been 
thrown ; and that, wlum she was relieved from pres¬ 
sure, her l(!aks would close. But the next accounts 
were, that she could not be kept clear of water ex¬ 
cept by tl»e action of four pumps, at which the whole 
crew, olTiwirs and men, were obliged to work. It be¬ 
came evident that fhe evils under which she lalwured 
could only be discovered and remedied by the opera- 
•tion of heavinfr dmm, by which her position being re¬ 
versed, the parts now under water would lie exposed 
to view. This expedient requireda harbour,aiid there 
was none at hand; however, som(!thing was formed 
which n'sembled one, by connecting with anchors 
and bower-<‘ables the grounded ice to the shore. 
Four days were then spent in unlading the Fury of 
those ample stores with which she had iHien provid- 
<m 1. The ojieration was interrupted, too, by a vio¬ 
lent storm of snow; while the external ice being 
driven in, demolished, in a great m(!asure, the slen. 
der bulwarks by which the vessel was scoured. Her 
holds were filled with water, and every examination 
proved the damage of her hull to l)e still more serious 
than was at first apprehended. No means or prospect 
app(!arcd, either of securing her in her present posi¬ 
tion, or of floating her to any known plat* of safety. 
In these circumstances, Ca)>tain Parry, without ex- 
pntssiug any opinion of his own, called for a report 
from Captain Hoppner and his principal officers, all 
of whom agre<;d “ that an absolute necessity existed 
for abandoning the Fury." Signals, therefore, were 
immediately made to the officers and men to carry 
their clothes and effects on board the Heda. The 
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stores, from want of room, were necessarily aban¬ 
doned alons^ with the ship; and barrels of l)eef, 
iK-er, biscuit, and other valuable articles of provision, 
were left expo.sed on those savage and desolate shores, 
where they were unlikely to afford aid or benefit to 
any human in-ing. After such a disaster, and the 
end of August being arrived, there was just time 
enough hfft to bring the Heela home with a fair 
prosp<Tt of safety,—an event which was in due time 
acramplished. 
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CHAPTEU VIII. 

Recent Fo//(ffi'r/! torrards the North Pole. 

.Since tlic times of.IIudson and Fotlicrby, during 
tile liijise of more titan a century, the attempt to 
reach and to cross the North PoJ(‘ had not lieen re¬ 
sumed. The extraordinary zeal, Jiowever, which, 
in the <‘arly part of tile reign of George III., and 
undi'r the patronage of tiiat t'xcellent monarch, was 
liindh'd in tiie cause of naval discovery, failed not 
toexti'iid in every direction. Mr Dailies Barrington, 
distiiiguislnsl hy the union of rank with sehaitific a<i- 
quirenierits, espoused with ardour tlie belief that, in 
.spiti' of ('Vi'ry obstacle, the pole of tlie earth might 
1m‘ reached, and various facts thereby brought to light, 
which at jiresent wire hid in mystery. He read to 
the ISoyal Society several jiapers on this subject, 
which were afterwards redueed into a sojiarate tna. 
tise : and that learned body, imbibing with zeal the 
opuiions (if tln-ir eminent a.ssociate, solicitedthe Board 
of Admiralty to lit out an exjiedition which might 
attempt to realize this interesting object. The Earl 
of Sandwich, then at the head of the naval depart, 
inent, entered with ardour into the .Society’s views, 
and dr<‘w iip the plan of an expedition, which he 
submitted to his majesty, assured of meeting with 
his cordial <-oncurrenee. The intentions of govern- 
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meiit havinji now transpired, Captain John Piiipps, 
aftcTwarcls Lord Alulgrave, offered himself for the 
•x>iumaiid, and was aeeepled. Two lH)niI)-ves.sels. 
knomi under the riitlier odd names of tin' Ra<f- 
horse and tin* t'areass, W(Te seleeted, and stored with 
an exlni provision of wiiu', si)irits, and whatever elst- 
(!ould eoiitribute to tlie eomfort and liealth of the 
crews. Tile (iareass was <‘ommand(‘d hy Lieutenant 
Lutwidge, under wlioni Horatio Nelson, afterwards 
.so celebrated in the n.aval annals of Ilritain, servisl 
as eoekswain. Other <'(|uij>iiients were adiled, not 
hitherto eustoinarv in nautical expialitions. Those 
foniKTly fitted out in England werecdiu-flyseton foot 
by mercantile borlies, who wen; eontent to combine 
geographical di.scovery with certain vi<!ws of commer¬ 
cial advantage. The expeditions projected under IIk? 
auspices of (leorge III. were the first which had the 
promotion of science for tludr sole object. Jllrisraid 
Lyons, an eminent astronomical observer, was em¬ 
ployed by the Hoard of Longitude to supply the 
ships with suitable instruments ; lliey also sent two 
diroiiometers, constructed with the greabst care by 
Kendall and Arnold, for measuring the distance; 
from the first meridian, by difference of time. Mr 
Cumining constructed a .scconds-pendulum, fittesl 
to d<!tennine the range; of that instrume-nt in high 
latitueles. Sir Jeweiih Hanks and JI. d’AleTiilH'rt 
drew' up pajiers suggesting various .se-ientific objects, 
respecting which observatiems would be- desirable. 
The ve.s8<-ls were also suppli<;d w-ith J)r Irving’s ap¬ 
paratus for distilling fresh water frean the sea,—an 
invention which, being then rex-e-nt, excited, much 
interest. 

Thus equipped, the expedition began to move on 
the 21st May, 1773; but being detained by contrary 
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winds, could not quit the Nore till the 4th June. 
The last object st*en on land was Whitby Ahl)ey; and 
Captain Phipps then steered into the mid-channel 
of the German Oc<!an, endeavouring to avoid (iqually 
Norway and Shetland. In sixty degrees of latitude 
the sun set almut twenty minutes past nine; the 
clouds making a beautiful appsranere by its reflec¬ 
tion from below tin* horizon. In latitude fifi”, on the 
19th June, that luminary, even at midnight, was 
still visible. Captain Pliipjes here undertook to 
make! dee-per soundings tluin wew eve^r known to 
have leetm leefeere attempteil; and with a ve-ry heavy 
lead he* rt'achenl 7H0 liitlioms. The te-inperature at 
that de'pth was 2(5’ Pahre'nlie'it, while in the air it 
was 48". Trial was now nnule* of Dr Irving’s appa. 
ratus, whieth was eonsidered eomplete'ly suceossful, 
inasmuch as it was found to prodiu-e a sufficient 
quantity of |K'rfe*ctly giweel wate-r either for drinking 
or exwking, without any ineonvenient e'xpense of 
fuel. This favourable* opinion has not lK>e!n con¬ 
firmed by nautical e*xperienee; and the practice, 
chie'fly, we l)elie>ve, from the quantity of fuel re,*quir- 
ed, has never come into general use;. 

On the 27 th June the navigators found themselves 
In the latitude e)f the southern part of Spitzber. 
gen, without any appearance eitlu*r of ice or land. 
On the 29th the*y saw the shore, and stood close in 
with it. This coast “ appeared to be neither habit, 
able nor ac<*essible; for it was formed by high bar¬ 
ren black ro<*ks, without the least mark of vege¬ 
tation ; in many plat*es bare and pointed; in other 
parts covered with snow, appearing even alwve 
the clouds: the valleys l)etween the liigh elifls were 
filled with snow and ice. The prospect would have 
suggested the idea of {wrpetual winter, had not the 
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mildness of the weather, the smooth water, bright 
sunshine, and (»nstant daylight, given a eheerfuf- 
neas and novelty to the whole of this striking and ro¬ 
mantic scene.” The mariners enjoyed fine weather 
in sailing along this hold and lofty coast, and mea. 
sured the height of sev(“ral of the niouiitaiiis, one of 
which was found to lx; 4500 feet. On tlie^lOth June 
they learned from the master of a Greenland vessel, 
that the ice lay sixbrn leagues off to the wtstvvard, 
and that one Uutch and two English ships had 
been lost in the course of the sea.sun. 

In the first days of July, Captain Phipps eon- 
tiuu(!d to steer along the coast of SpitzlKirgeu, pass¬ 
ing several Greenland ships busily engaged in the 
fishery. On the 4th he came to Magdalena Hock, 
near which he landed, and k^gan ol)scrvations upon 
the variation of the crompass, which were soon inter¬ 
rupted by a thick fog. Being informed by the 
Rockingham Gnsjiiland ship, that the icc; was kn 
leagues off Hakluyt’s Headland, he dctem]in(‘d to 
steer for that north-western extremity of Spitzber- 
gen. On tin; 5th, as he was avoiding certain islands 
off Danes Gat, something whiu- was seen amid the 
mist, and a noise was heard as of surf breaking 
upon the shore. The commander, desiring the Car¬ 
cass to keep close to him, determined to stand for it, 
and see what it was. Ere long, amid thick fog, the 
crews saw an object on their bow, partly black, and 
partly covered with snow, which they at first mis¬ 
took for islands, but which soon proved to be the 
main Ijody of the ice, on which wind and .sea were 
beating with violence, and from which they could 
not have escaped, except by constant change of tack, 
and by the utmost alertness of officers and men. 
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CaptaiR Pliipps, finding himself now upon the 
main northern ice, and being informed that it ex¬ 
tended, unbroken, to tlie north-west, determined to 
move eastward,—a direction seldom taken by the 
whale-fishers, and w'here he hoped to find some 
opening to them unknown. Continuing to W'ork 
liis way against the wind, between the ice and the 
land, he passed first IIaklu 3 ’t’s Headland, then 
Vogel Sang, and on tlie 7th found iiimself ai)proaeh- 
ingthe l)old pinnacle of Cloven Cliff,—a remarkable 
promontory, iiiuned fnmi its resemblance to a cloven 
hoof, and which, from its perpendicular form, is 
never eovi'red with snow. Here, as the frozen 
masses increased in nuinlKT and size, and fresh ic«? 
was fonning on the surface of the sea, the officers 
and men, after full delilaTatioii, coneludi-d it vain 
to attempt penetrating in this direction. The_y were 
farther discouraged, by considering that this w'as 
nearly the place in which all previous navigators 
liad been checked in their efforts to reach the Pole. 
Captain Phipps therefore determined to stand to the 
westward, cherishing some hopes of a passage in 
that dirwtion. He had a drewry run, immersed in 
fogs so thick, that the ships, even when very near, 
could not see each other. A numlier of the crow, 
notwithstanding an extra allowance of wine and 
spirits, became affected with rheumatic colds and 
pains in the lames. Having made ten degrees to the 
westward, without tlu‘ least appearance of an open¬ 
ing, the commander determined again to try the east, 
in the hope that the continuance of warm weather 
might have dissolved the barriers which had former¬ 
ly arrested his progress. On the 12th July the navi¬ 
gators were again in the vicinity of Cloven Cliff, and 
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found a good harlxmr on tlio island, to which it is 
attached by a narrow istlinms. Here they obtained 
abundance of water, and, notwithstanding the fog, 
miide some im|)ortant ctdestial ol»servations; taking 
the bi'arings ami altitude's of the principal objects on 
the coast. In eiideaeouriiig to push on, however, 
Captain Phipps was again .stofifwd at ne'arly the 
same point as before ; finding tlie ice hn-ked in with 
the land, and no passage either to the east or north. 
He turned once more' in desjwir westward, and kept 
close to the main ice, pushing into all its o|H'n- 
ings, some' of which, being nearly two leagues long, 
afforded hoja's of a passage; but they proved to 
b(! only ice-bays. Near Hakluyt’s Headland the 
ships siiff(!red a severe pressiin* between a loose 
fragment of ice and the main bodv'. Tim com¬ 
mander now found it very unsafe to pnK'(><!d l>efore 
an easterly wind, which brought in all the loose 
piee(«, and drove* them against the great ma.ss, mak. 
ing it resembh? a rocky shore; and it proved both 
easier and safer to sail against the wind. Captain 
Phipps resolvi*d, in spit** of repeated repul.ses, to 
make another effort to the eastward ; and this time 
he had sonic success, itlakiiig way through the 
loose fragments, Iw; enme to an open sea, stretching 
north-east, which inspirtKl the most flattering hopes. 
The coast was neither so lofty nor exhibited the 
sanu! dark monotonous aspect as the one he had just 
passed; the tints, bging more varied and liaving 
more of the natural colour of earth, had caused the 
early navigators to giv*,* to different points the names 
of lied Beach, Red Hill, and Red Cliff. At' length 
he reached Moffeii, an island low and flat, covered 
with numerous flocks of wild fowl. He continued 
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two days longer to sail througli an open sea, meet¬ 
ing only loose floating masses, till, on the 27th, 
he was stopped by th«! main body of the ice ly¬ 
ing east and w»*st. He then coasted it to the east¬ 
ward, pushing the ship, by a press of sail, into the 
icy l>ays or openings, notwithstanding the large 
loose piei'es by which these were encumbered. On 
the 29th .July the expwlition reached a low flat 
island, larger than MolTen, clotluMl with moss, and 
filled with deer and various animals. They found 
on the shore' large fir-trees, some 79 feet long, part¬ 
ly torn up by the roots, partly cut down by the axe, 
and fashioned into different shapes, but all perfectly 
entire. Two of the officers t'ligaged in an encounter 
with a walrus, from which they came off with little 
honour. The animal being single, was wounded in 
the first instance; but he immediately plunged into 
the deep, and came up with a large Wly of his fel¬ 
lows, who made a united attack upon the boat, 
wrested an oar from one of the men, and had nearly 
overset her, when another Iwat from the Carcass, un¬ 
der the command of Nelson, came to her relief. 

From the point which the discoverers had now 
reached, they saw that rc^mote peninsula of Spitz- 
bergen which the Dutch call North-east-land, and 
beyond it the range of the Seven Islands. The ice, 
however, began to gather round them, and Captain 
Lutwidge, on mounting the top of a high island, saw 
to the east and north-east one continu^ frozem sur¬ 
face, bounded only by the horizon. The ships were 
now becalmed amid a beautiful and picturesque 
scene; the immense field of ice being covered with 
snow, except that some pools of water were coated 
with a thin newly-formed crust. The mariners 
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attempted in vain to make any sensible process 
eastward; the ie<! closed fast, and no opening was 
anywhere scsen, excejrt for aiwut a mile and a lialf 
round the 8iii]>s. The p^ots, who had never befort; 
pnKtet!ded so far, wen; seriously alarmed Jest they 
should Ik! beset. Nor were their fears groundh'ss, 
for next day the ships were frozen in faster than ev('r, 
not Jiaving room to turn, while the passage by whieli 
they had eiitc'red from the westward had entirely 
closed up Ixshind them. The adventurers had then no 
room for farther consideration, but how to extrieate 
themselves and return hoiin-. They l>egan sawing 
through deep ice, where it was sometimes twelve 
feet thick ; and these laborious efforts only enabled 
them to move three hundred yards westward ; while 
the mass withiii which they were enclosed was mov¬ 
ing eastward, carrying them along with it. In these 
circumstances, Captain Phipps conceived no time 
was to be lost in putting out the Imts and dragging 
them over the ice, with the vi<!W of reaching the 
Dutch ships, which usually lK>gan about this time 
to direct their course homewards. On the 7th 
August the boats were got forward two miles ; and 
the commander, on his returning to the shi|>s, find¬ 
ing the ice round them a little more open, caused 
all sails to be set, by which means thi'y were made 
to move forward, though slowly, and still counter- 
actesi by the drift-ice. Being favoured, however, by 
moist and foggy weather, their progress laxame 
more rapid. They came up with tlu! Ixjats, and 
took them in ; and on the 10th, having a brisk gale 
from the north-east, tht^y forced the ships through 
all obstacles, though not without sustaining many 
heavy strokes, and breaking the shank of their best 
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bower-anchor; but alwut noon they found tljem- 
selves in tlie ojam sea. 

Being thus delivered from their greatest fear, they 
repaired to the harbour of j^meerenberg for rest and 
refreshment. In its vicinity they admired a v(‘ry 
lofty iceberg, which presentisl to the sea a perpen¬ 
dicular f(K-e nearly 3(M) feet high, of a line licht- 
gr<>en rolour, and down which a cascade was pouring. 
“ The hliu-k mountains, w'hitt! snow, and beautiful 
colour of the ice, made a very romantic and uncom¬ 
mon picture.” A larg»> fragnu-nt, which had fall¬ 
en into the sea, floated out, and groundetl in twenty- 
four fathoms: it stood fifty feet hiijh, and was of the 
same beautiful (silour as the ieelnTg. 

Ca])tain Phipps, Is'fore <|uitting tiie Polar world, 
made some general remarks on the j)henomena which 
it presents. He ohservtsl always a great swell near 
tin* edge of tin; ice; hut, whenc'ver he was eneIos«'d 
among its loose fragments, the sea was pi^rfeetly 
snuMth. According to Hudson, the green waters 
were fret* from ice, which was found only in the him;; 
but no gniund was now sis'ii fur this distinction, 
nor does tln’re pmhahly <‘xist any. Marten de- 
scril)ed the sun at luidnight as reseinhling the moon 
in appearance ; hut our observers could see no dif¬ 
ference, exci'pt what arose from its being lower in 
tile heavens. 

On the ISltli August, Captain Phipps weighed for 
England, and on the 24th was somewhat surprised by 
tile sight of Jupiter, no star having for a long time 
lieeii visible amid the perpetual light of the northern 
sky. Aft»*r passing Shetland on the 7th September, 
he met with a 8('ril^s of very heavy gales, during 
which he lost three boats, and was obliged to throw 
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two guns overboard. However, having reached Or- 
fordne.ss on the 24th, l)e proceeded without farther 
difficulty to the Nore. 

The result of this voyage, which was considered 
as having Ixm made under fair and even favour¬ 
able circumstances, ti'iided altogether to chill the 
hop<-s of penetrating nearer to the great northern 
Ixiuiidaries of the earth. It seemed that, from the 
eightieth degrei-, ice in one unbroken field stretah- 
<'d to the Pole, and that its margin pri'si'iited an 
impenelriihle wall to the navigators of the tir<s‘n- 
land Sea. Disajipointed hope was followed, as usual, 
by a suspension of intiTcst; and the northern ri'alnis 
had sunk almost into oblivion, till the revival of tlw 
reci'iit spirit of disisivery. I’ublic attention was first 
recalled to them by Air .Scoresby, who, bred as a 
practical whalc-fisher, had been nursed as it were 
amid tin- tempests and snows of the north, and had 
observed their a.s|x-cis with an intelligent and scien. 
tific eye, very unusual among those who pursue so 
rough and bustling a tradi'. 

In mot) this gentleman made' the nearest ap¬ 
proach to the Pole that has ever yet been fully 
authenticated ; for tiie statenu'nts of the Dutch, and 
other navigators, who boast of having gone much 
nearer, are subject to great doubt as to their obs<;r- 
vations of hit it ude. Air Scoresby was then acting as 
mate under his father, who conimandc'd a Greenland 
ship. They at first proci'cded by .Ian Alayeii into 
the western bight, where the seal-fishery is carried 
on ; but afterwards they changed their pmpofa;, and 
came round to tiu' whale-bight. They found the 
waters eiicumberwl, even in a low latitude, by much 
broken ice, through w hich they made their way not 
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without some daufjer. They then reached an open 
sea, so extensive that its termination could not 
he dis<!OV(>red, and it was Isdievi-d to exhmd four or 
five hundred square leagues. On proceeding north¬ 
ward, however, they soon arrived at a very close 
«»ntinuous fu'ld, consisting of hay-ice compacted hy 
drifting fragments. They pushc>d their way through 
it hy the most laborious exertions,—towing, boring, 
warping, and inilUJoUittg ,—a pro<*ss which consists 
in the use of a sort of battering-ram. Having thus 
opi'ned a jsith across a very extended barrier, they 
came, almost beyond hofw, to an ojkoi sea, which 
appeared nearly unbounded, having only the ic^; on 
the south and the land on the east. Their object 
was to catch whales; and, following their primary 
purpose, they chose a west-north-west direction. 
Swiftly crossing the short meridians of this parallel 
they soon passed from the 10th dcgrc'e of east to 
the 8th degree of west longitude. Their latitude 
was 78'’ 85', and the sea was still open on every 
side. As whales, however, were wanting, they 
changcHl their tack, and ran east-north-east aliout 
3(K) miles, till they came to the liHh degree of east 
longitude ; and here they found themselves in lat. 81“ 
30', being a degres* higher than Phipps had reached, 
and only nlH)ut 5(H) g(HigraphIcal miles lium the 
Pole. Had discovery In-eii their object, they had 
now a brilliant opportunity; and mather roaster nor 
mat(> would have been insensible U) the glory of ac¬ 
quiring enlarg»‘d knowledge of these utmost boim- 
daries of the earth. But they had been fitted out 
by a mercantile laxly to bring home a cargo of 
whale-oil, and this solid purpose could not be post¬ 
poned to the most brilliant speculations of science. 
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The sea lay vast and open before them; but, as it 
contained no wliales, it behoved them to steer 
their amrse backwards towards Hakluyt’s Head¬ 
land, in tlie vicinity of which they caught twenty- 
four of those valuable animals, from which were 
extracted 21(5 tuns of oil. 

Mr Scoresby indulged his curiosity by landing on 
some of the insular tracts which fill the depths of the 
Polar sea, and clamlK-ring up the lofty ste<‘ps which 
usually ris(' from their shores. Charles’s Island, or 
Fair Foreland, at the north-west of SpitzlKTgen, was 
the first Arctic, ground on which he landed ; but the 
fog soon s[)read so thick, that he could remark little 
except the immense multitude of birds which cluster¬ 
ed around the rocks and precipices. Afterwards, in 
1813, he landed near Mitre Capt;, and undertook to 
reach the summit of that singularly insulated cliff of 
which it consists. Much of the ascent was over frag¬ 
ments of rock so loose, that the f(M)t in walking slid 
hack every step, and the party could make no pro¬ 
gress but by the very laborious operations of run¬ 
ning and l(.‘aping. The continuitnce of frost appears 
to cause, this extraordinary decomposition of the rocky 
substance. At one plaire they found a ridge so steep, 
that Mr Scoresby could seat hiius(?lf across it as on 
the liaek of a horse. They reacluMi the summit, es¬ 
timated at 3000 fe<et high, about midnight, when 
the sun still shone bright on its snow-capp(.-d pin¬ 
nacle, causing such a rapid dissolution, that stn.'ams 
of water were flowing around them. It is con¬ 
sidered remarkable, that, in this frozen region, where, 
even at a moderate elevation, the nican annual t(‘m- 
perature must be below the freezing-point, tlie high¬ 
est summits should put off their winter-covering 
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of snow, in which so many peaks, l)oth of the tern- 
p(;rate and of the torrid zones, are perpetually enve¬ 
loped. It would app<-ar, however, that during the 
short interval of continuous summer-day, the rays 
of the sun, l)eatiiig perj)etually on the mountain- 
tops, which are raised alnivi* the fogs that surround 
the .watery 8urfa<-e, produ<-(‘ a degrei' of hiat much 
greater than wrresponds with the latitude. Hence 
tile general average of tlie year, and e.s]H‘cially the 
part which coiiijmiscs the long Arctic night, must be 
marked by a fearful depression. 

The view fniin this suniinit is described by Mr 
Seoresby as «s|ually grand, ( xtcnsive, and beautiful. 
On the <‘ast .side were two finely-sheltered bays ; 
while the .sea, unrullled Iiy a single breeze, fonned 
an ininiense expan.se to th<“ we.st. The icebergs rear- 
•■d their fantaatiic forms almost on a level with the 
.summits of thi' mountains, ^-bose cavities they filled, 
while the sun illumined, but eoidd not di.s.soh-e them. 
The valleys wi're I'lianielled with beds of snow and 
ice, one of which extended beyond reach of the eye. 
In the interior, mountains rose beyond mountains, 
till they inelUsI into distance. The cloudless canopy 
above, and the position of tlie party themselves, on 
till- pinnacle of a rock, surrounded by tremendous 
pres-ipiees, i-onspired to render tiu'ir situation equally 
singular and sublime. If a fraginent was detached, 
either sjamtaneously or by design, it bounded from 
rock to ro<-k, raising smoke at every blow, and 
setting numeniiis other fragmejits in motion, till, 
amid showers of stones, it reached tlie bottom of 
the mountain. The descent of the party w'as more 
diffieult and jK'rilous than the aseent. The stones 
sunk beneath their steps, and rolletl dowit the mouu- 
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tain, and they were obliged to walk abnjast, other¬ 
wise the foremost might have b<M'n overwhelmed 
under the masses which those iMdiind him dislodged. 
Finally, to the astonishment and alarm of the sailors 
Iwneath, Mr Scoresby and his companions, in a pan 
of their descent, slid down an almost js'rpendieular 
wall of ice, and arrived in safety at the shi|)s. The 
beach Was found nearly covered with tin; n<>sts of 
terns, ducks, and other tenants of the Arctic air, in 
some of which there were youni;, over whom.^the 
parents kept watch, and, by loud cries and vfdiefhenl 
gestures, .sought to defend them againsWhe gulls 
and oth<‘r predatory tribes hovering around. Se¬ 
veral sailors who had robls-d tlnise nests were fol¬ 
lowed to a considerable distance with loud and vio¬ 
lent screams. 

Mr Scoresby, also, in 1317, landaij and made mi 
excursion on Jan IMayen’s land. The most striking 
feature was the mountain UeereniK-rg, which rears 
its head (1370 feet altove the sea; and, being seen to 
the distance of thirty or forty leagues, proves a eon. 
spicuous landmark to the mariner. The first ob¬ 
ject which attracb-d the eye were three magni¬ 
ficent icebergs, which rose to a very great height, 
stretching from the base of Bis-ren^ierg to the water’s 
edge. Their usual gri'enish-grey ailour, diversified 
by snow-white patches resembling foam, and with 
black points of rock jutting out from the surface, 
gave them exactly the; appearance of imincn.se cas¬ 
cades, which in falling had la-en fixt“d by the power 
of frost. A party ascimded a mountain which com¬ 
posed only the base of Beerenlierg, yet was itself 
1500 feet high. They were not long in discovering 
that the materials composing this eminence were 

u 
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entirely volcanic. Tlicy trodc only upon ashes, 
slag, baked clay, and scoria*; and, whenever these 
8ul>stanct*s rolled under their feet, the ground lx*, 
iieath made a sound like that of empty metallic 
vessels or vaulted caverns. On the summit they 
discovered a s|)ncious crater, al)out (iOO feet d<H*p 
and 70<> yards in diameter, the lH)ttom of which was 
filliKl with ulinviai matter, and which, Ix-ing sur¬ 
rounded hy rugged walls of red clay half-baked,liad 
the appearance of a spacious casth*. A spring of 
wat(!r penetrated its side by a subterranean ca¬ 
vern, an# di.sa|»pcared in the sand. No attempt 
was made to ascend IJecrenbcrg, which towered 
in awful graiidenr, white with snow, above the re¬ 
gion of the clouds; but at its feet was .seen another cra¬ 
ter surrounded by an immense acciiniuiatioii of cas- 
U'llated lava. A large ma.ss of iron wa-s found, that 
had lH*en snu'lted by the interior fires. The volca¬ 
no was at this time entirely silent, but Mr Scoresby 
next year saw smoke ri.siug from it to a great height; 
iuid the same phenomenon had, in 11116, been dis- 
ceriR'il by (lapUiin Gilyott of the Richard, who evejt 
remarked a shining redness like the embers of a 
large fire. 

The most important disc-overies, howtwer, effwt- 
ed by Mr Scori'sby, took place in 11132, when he 
sailed in the shij) liaflin,of H21 tons and 50 men, for 
the whale-fishery, lie d<*parted from Liverpool on 
the 27 th March, and on the 211th passed the Mull of 
Cantyre, but immediately after enw)untered a vio¬ 
lent gale, which, blowing on this dangerous coast, 
obliged him to tak<> shelter for ten days in Loch 
Ryan. This int(?rval of leisure was improved, ae- 
•cording to his laudable custom, for purposes of 
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scientific experiment; and in this instance he had 
particularly in view the iniproveinent of the chro. 
nonieters us<‘d in navigation. On the 0th April 
he again S(‘t sail; passisl on the 10th the danger¬ 
ous rocks and islands of Skerivore, west of Tiree; 
and on tlx* 11th, at noon, saw the island of 8t 
Kilda. On the 14th, when only in lal. 04 deg. 
.‘10 min., the cry was raised that ice was in sight, 
and the mariners were soon involved in its streams, 
accompanied with the usual deiisi* and d»H*p obscu¬ 
rity of Arctic t<>gs. On th»' morrow they were stopped 
by an extensive patch, which they spent •si't'eral days 
in vainly attenij)ting to double; but at length, set¬ 
ting all sail on the shi|), thi-y made their way through 
it in the course ol' an hour. They now j)r(K‘(‘(‘ded 
northward with a fair wind, observing the brilliant 
phenomenon of th<‘Aurora Borealis, and .seeing the 
ocean covensl with large (juantities of drift-wood. 
On theililth April, in bit. /a , thej' found thein.selves 
in the region of continued day, and being now'in a 
fishing latitude,” tiaik out their boats, coiled their 
lines, and jirepared the harpiains, lances, and other 
apparatus. On the 27th they reached the 110th de¬ 
gree, and were within ten miles of Hakluyt's Head¬ 
land without having yet felt any frost. (Jontinuing 
to approach the Pole, Hr Hcori-sby reached, on the 
2 Ktli, the main northern ice at the same poitit where 
it had been found by Lord Slulgrave. He pro|s».sed to 
run along it to the eastward, in ho|K‘s of reaching a 
gisal fishing station, but the state of the wind com- 
pclh*d him to turn in the opjio.sjte direction. .()n the 
()th iMay the first whale was takeji. On the l)th 
a heavy gale from the north-east produced .symptoms 
of cold, similar to those felt in the extremity of an 
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Arctic winter; tiu? skin adhering to metallic sub¬ 
stances ; water spilt within thre(> feet of the cabin- 
fin !coii\(n‘ted intoici!; even a mug of good l)eer near¬ 
ly frozen at tiie very foot of the stove. Mr Scores- 
hy’s situation was {>ainful; the st'a was covered with 
such a dense stratum of frost-rime, reaching to the 
hidglit of 50 feet, that nothing could l)e seen from 
tht! deck ; and he <‘0tild not guide the ship witliout 
mounting the topmast, where the view was clear, but 
the temp*‘rature was from .‘5 to 8 degree below zero, 
which the gah- reiiden'd most intensely piercing. 
Soon after, b(!ing involved in floating ice, he had a 
most diflicult course to steer, tliough heolwerves that, 
to a true navigator, the high *‘xertiou of nautical skill 
requirt**! to perform the continual evolutions and 
changes of course neces.sary amid floating ice is pro¬ 
ductive of peculiar enjoyment; and accordingly he 
extricah'd hini.self without any material damage. 

Air Scoreshy finding no whales in his present 
station, detenniiWHl upon a change. For some time 
past these high latitudes, probably in consequence 
of having l>een so long fished, had Ixicome nearly 
improductive, and the only good cargoes were ob¬ 
tained by penetrating through the ic<! to the eastern 
shores of Greenland. A trip in this quarter coin- 
<‘ided with another object in which Mr Scoresby 
felt peculiar interest. The whole range of this coast 
was absolutely unknown, unless at a few points, 
which the Dutch had approacthed and named; and 
it formed a continuous line with that on which the 
coloiiies of Old Greenland, the subject of much iii- 
t(!rest and controvei-sy, were supposed to have been 
situated. 

In this course Mr Scoresby w;as amused by strik- 
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ing msta]]ce.s of the n'fraetive power of tin; Polar 
atmosphere, when acting upon iec' and other objects 
discerned tlimugh its medium. The rugged surfa<-e 
assumed the forms of castles, obelisks, and spires, 
which hert' and there W('re .sometinu's so linked to¬ 
gether, its to present the semblance of an extensive 
and crowded city. At otJier limes it ntseinbled a 
forest of naked trws; and J<’a!!ey seans'ly nsjuired 
ail effort to identify its varieties witii llie produetions 
of human art;—seulptiir<‘d eoloNS,iI liiniis. porticoes 
of rich and regular areiiiteetur.',- . -.eu witli the 
shapi's of lions, bears, horses, and other unimals. 
Ships were seen uiverted, and suspended high in the 
air, and their hulls often so magnified as to resemble 
huge edilie(!s. Objects really beneath the horizon 
were raised into view in a most <!Xtniordinary man- 
*ner. It seems positively ascertained, that points in 
the coast of Gretmland, not aliove iKKK) or 4(KK) feet 
high, were seen at the distance of IWl miles. The 
extensive evajairation of the melting ices, with the 
unequal coiidimsation produced by streams of <*old 
air, are considered by Mr Scoresby as tlx; chief sources 
of this extraordinary refraction. 

It was on the Bth of June that, in 74"' fi' north 
latitude, a vast range of land was discovered, ex¬ 
tending from north to south alsmt ninety miles, 
and of which the most northerly [Miiut was conclud¬ 
ed to be that named on the charts Gale Ilamkes' 
Land, while the most southerly app(?ared to be 
Hudson's Ilold-with-Ilope. Mr Scorosby’s ambi¬ 
tion, however, to mount some of its bold crags, 
which no Europiian foot had ever trod, was defeated 
by the interposition of an impassable liarricr of i(«; 
and a similar one having closed in behind him, he 
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wa.s obliged to sail back and forward for several days 
through a narrow channel. During this inter¬ 
val he had a good opportunity of taking the War- 
inp and dirwtions of this great line of coa.st. The 
latitude, as giv<-ii in the ina{)s, was tolerably cor¬ 
rect, and was indw'd his only guide in tracing the 
positions ; for the longitude, after the most careful 
observation, was found to (liffer seven degrees from 
the iM'st charts, and ten degrees from thos*-" usually 
supplied to the whale-fishers. This coast was gene¬ 
rally mountainous, rugged, and barren, la'aring 
much resemblance to that of Spitzbergen, though 
less covered with snow. It could not Ik; fully as¬ 
certained whether some low ground might not be in- 
tcq)osed lK‘tw('cn the sea and the mountains; but 
their aspevt, and the general aiialogy of the Arctic 
shores, suggested the idea that these mighty dills 
dipfM'd pcrjjendicularly into the waves. 

Mr Scoresby followed the usual system of naming 
the prominent objwts either after p<-rsons eminent in 
science or after his private fri<>nds. The two principal 
bays or inlets were designated from Captain Kater 
and Sir M''alter Scott; while two spa<-ious forelands 
or projecting peninsulas, the former supposed to Ik* 
an island, were assigned to Dr Wollaston and Sir 
Everard Home. Other bays and csipes w’cre bestow¬ 
ed ujKui Sir Thomas Brisbane, Dr Brinkley, Colonel 
Beaufoy, Dr Holland, Mr Ilerschel, and some of 
the author’s jHTsoiial friends. Afterwards, obtaining 
the view* of some smaller bays to the south, he was 
enabled thus to compliment Sir George Mackenzie, 
Sir Charles Giesecke, Baron Humboldt, M. de la 
Place, and M. Freycinet. 

Mr Scoresby now made a movement eastward 
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in search of wlialcs, of which he found no traces in 
the vicinity of land. Tliis change of purpose was 
BtUmdeil with a very distressing circumstance. Wil¬ 
liam Carr, one of his most expert harpooiu^rs, and 
a fine active h'llow, had struck a whale, which 
flew off with such rapidity, that the line was jerked 
out of its pla<'e, and threatemxl the sinking of the 
boat. Having snatched the ro|M‘ to replace it in 
the proper position, he was (•aught by a sudden 
turn, instantly dragged overl)oard, and plunged 
under water to ri.se no more. The lK)at having at 
once righted its('lf, the sailors looked round and 
asked, “ Where is CarrOne man only had 
seen him disappear, but so instantaneoasly, that he 
had merely mi.ssed the object, without being able to 
say bow. The distress and agitation of the survivors 
aff()rded the stricken whale a resjiite, of which he 
availed himself to effect his escape. Mr Seoresby, 
dwply distressed, took the o])portunity next Lord’s 
day of calling the athmtion of his crew to tlu'ir own 
most important interests, and to their pre]>aration 
for such a catastru]>he as had befallen their comrade; 
on which occ-asion all the sailors seemed much af- 
ftHsted. 

About a month was passed in searching for whales 
at a little distance fr(nn the shore, and sev(!ral of 
these animals, as well as narwals, wen) taken ; 
but as they ceased to appear, it was resolved again 
to stand in for the land. On the 19th July the 
navigators came in view of a range of ccjast, of a very 
bold and pei-uliar character, extending aiwut forty 
miles. It presented a mountain-chain from three 
to four thousand feet high, ri.sing at once from the 
beach in precipitous cliffs, which terminated in num- 
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fierless peaks, cones, and pyramids, with sharp and 
nigged rocks everywhtTc jutting out from their sides. 
Prom oneof the mountains rose six or seven tall paral¬ 
lel cliimneys, alwveeach other; oneof which, crown¬ 
ed with two vertical towers, was called Church 
Mount. This eoa.st received the name of Liverpool ; 
while to the mountains was given that of Roseoe. 
The range of shore tiTminated at Cajw Hwlgson; 
lK;yond which, however, steering south-west, they 
descried three other promontories, to which were 
successively given the names of CajM* Lister, Cape 
Swainson, and Ca^ie Tobin. Here Mr Swreshy took, 
for the lir.st time, the op|)ortunity of landing, when 
he found the beaidi raiieli lower than that ferther 
to the north, and consisting in a grtrat nn^asure of 
loose stony hills. After some examination, he came, 
near Cape Swainson, to an enclosure formed by pa¬ 
rallel walls, similar to those which the Ksquimaux 
construct for tUeir summer huts, and within which 
were hollow structures like bee-hives, such as they 
use for stores. A narrow scrutiny showed remains 
of fuel, charged drift-w'ood, lialf-burnt muss and 
ashes; which last was considered as indicating the 
place to have Ix'en occupied at no distant period. 
There w'ere also found instruments of wood and hone, 
one of them tipped with iron. 

Resuming thek- course at sea, and still holding 
south-westward, then- now appeared a spacious inlet, 
to which, in looking upwards, no termination could 
be seen. Mr Swresby, while penetrating this inlet, 
discovered another sound branching to the northward, 
l)ehind the Liverpool coast, and supposed to form 
it into an island. The opposite shore of tliis entrance 
was named Jameson’s Land, from the eminent 
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professor of natural history at Edinhurffh. Beyond 
Cape Hooker, the southern jK)int of Jameson’s Laud, 
another large inlet strettdied towards the north, to 
which was given tli<‘ name of Captain Basil IlaJI. It 
had every apptaranee of converting Jameson’S Land 
also into an island. The coast to the westward of this 
last approach reisaved the name of Milne’s Land. 
Between Cap<i Leslie, the northern fwint of Milne’s 
Land, and Cape SUwen.son, on the opposih; shore, 
the original opening eoritinu<Hl to stretch into tin; 
interior, without any apiwaninoe of a termination. 
Combining this ol)servation wnth the jtusition of 
Jacob’s Bight in the same latitude on the western 
coast, which Sir Clharles Giesecke trm-ed to the 
height of L5() miles, when* it opened into a .sort of 
inland sea, there ap|)dlb^d a strong pn;suniption, 
that, instead of the continuous mass of land which 
our maps represent, Greenland compisies only an 
immense archipelago of islands. To this great inlet, 
the entrance of which was Imunded by Ca[>e 'robin 
on the north, and Ca{K! Bnwster on the soutli, Mr 
Scoresby gave the nanus of his father, tliough jios- 
Usrity will probably lie apt to associate with him¬ 
self the name of “ Scorcslty’s Sound.” 

These coasts, cspwially that of Jameson’s Land, 
were found richer in plants and verdure than any 
others seen by om navigator within the Arctic 
circle, and almost meriting the appellation of Green¬ 
land. The grass ruse in one place to a foot in height, 
and there were meadows of several acres that appear¬ 
ed nearly equal to any in England. Nowhere could 
a human bebig l)e di-scovered; but everywhere 
there were traces of recent and even frequent in¬ 
habitation. At the foot of a range of cliffs, named 
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after Mr Neill, seiwtary to the Weriierian Society, 
were several hamlets of some extent. The huts 
appear to have been wauter-alnsles, not coiistrueh'd 
of snow.slabs like those of the Esquimaux of Hud¬ 
son’s Bay, hut resembling thos<‘ of the Gre('nlanders, 
dug deep in the ground, entered by a long wnding 
passage or funnel, and roofed with a w<M>den frame 
overlaid with moss and earth. The mansion had 
thus the appearanw of a slight hillock, and seemed 
quite an underground habitation. Near the ham¬ 
lets were excavations in the earth, serving as 
graves, when; iniplemehts of hunting, found along 
with the lM)n<‘s of the diwased, proved the pre¬ 
valence h(‘re of the general iM-licf of savage na¬ 
ture, that the employiii<‘nts of man in the future' 
life will exactly resemble th%S(“ of the present. There 
was one w<M)den coflin, which the author was will¬ 
ing to iK'lieve might mark a nmuiaut of European 
colonization. It was thought singular, that the dwell¬ 
ers on this coast should have lieen recently so nu¬ 
merous, and yet not one of them left; but pro¬ 
bably these were winterlquarters, ■while during the 
summer tin- natives had repaired into the in- 
terior, where they might find those land-animals 
which retreat to the southward during the more 
rigorous season. 

On emerging from this large soiuid and proceeding 
southw’ard, Mr Scor<*sby discovered another continu¬ 
ous range of coast, which afforded to him a liay to lx» 
named after Mr Wallace, and three ca{>es after Me,ssrs 
Russell, Pillans, and Graham, eminent professors in 
the university of Edinburgh ; also an island named 
after Captain Manby; another after Dr Henry, and 
a cape after Mr Dalton, two distinguished chemists 
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at Manchester; also another <-ape after Dr John Bar¬ 
clay of Ediiiburgli. 

Disappointed as to any appearance of whales on 
this coast, Air Seoresliy again steered out to sea 
and to the northward, leeltergs surrounded liini, 
amounting at ojk* place* to the imnilter of five liun. 
dred. This eoiirst; breaight him in a few days within 
sight of lands .stretching more northerly than those 
recently surveye-el, and eojineeting them with the 
others which he liad first dis<*overed. There apjeear. 
ed two large territories, see'iningly insular, to which 
were given the naim*s of ('a'nning and Traill. Be;, 
tween them was a most sfeaeious inlet, honoured with 
the name of Sir Humphrey Da\'y. On ptmetrating 
this oy)ening there arose several points of land, pro¬ 
bably islands, which afforded a range of mountains, 
made eoniinemorati ve of Werner, the celebrated geo¬ 
logist ; a smaller ridge was assigned to Dr Fleming; 
after which were appro[)riated ('ape.s' Biot, Buache, 
Carnegie. H(> landed on Traill Island, and with in¬ 
credible toil clambered to the toy) of a hill, where he 
hoped to have found a small yilain containing a few 
syteeimens of Arctic vegetjition ; but this summit 
was steey)er than the most narrowly-pitched roof of 
a house, and, had not the op|s)site side t)een a little 
smoother, he would have found much difliculty in 
sliding down. Beyond Traill Island, and s(!y)aratcd 
from it by a con.siderable inlet named after Lord 
Mountnorris, was another coast ; the y)ointed extre¬ 
mity of which received the name of Cay)tain Parry. 
This promontory Is-ing at no great di.stance trom Cay)e 
Freycinet, which had Ihsti seen in the first survey, 
there was thus completed the observation of a range 
of four hundred miles of coast, formerly known only 
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by the most inifM'rfwt mniours and notiws, and 
which might tlicrefore Iw strictly i-onsidered a^ a ’U‘w 
disct)very. 

Mr Hcoreshy afterwards approached more closely 
to Canning Island, and ])enetTaU'd a sound lietween 
it and the main, conne<‘ted apparently with Hurry’s 
Inlet, and w'here he ga^•e names to Capes Allan, 
Krusensterii, and Bnch. 

Our navigator wtmid have been happy to ex¬ 
amine more of the Greenland coast, having on one 
occasion had a fair prospect of being aide to run 
southward to Cape Farew<‘ll: but the ship was not 
his own, and his destination Iteing to catch whales, 
comjHdled him to turn in another direction. He had 
met hitherto with much disa|){H>intinent in this pur- 
suit; and, the sc'ason being far advanced, was ap¬ 
prehensive of iH-ing obliged to return with a deli- 
cient cargo. But on tin* loth of August numerous 
whales apjH*ared round tiu' ship: of these live 
•were struck and three taktni, which at once ren¬ 
dered the ship ftdl-fished, and placed him among 
the successful adventurers of the year. He could 
return, therefore, with satisfactory feelings; and the 
pleasure of the voyage homeward was only alloyed 
by the occurreiK’e of a viohuit storm off Lewis, in 
which Sam Cliaml>crs, one of the most esteemed of 
his sailors, was washed overUiard. 

To these discoveries of Mr Scoreshy some addi¬ 
tions were made next year by (Captain Clavering, 
who was employt'd by the Admiralty to («nvey 
Captain Sabine to different stations in the Arctic 
sea, for the purfwse of making obsen’atioiis on the 
comparative length of the pendulum as affected by 
the principle of attraction. 
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('aptaiii Clavpriii" sailed on the 5kl Blay, (1823,) 
and on the 2d June arrived at Ilammerfest, where 
he landed Captain Sahiin vith tlie tents and instru. 
inents. The observations l)eina eompleted, he sailed 
on the 23d, reaehwl the nortlKirn eoast of Spitzlier- 
geii, and fixed on a small island between Vo^relSan/j 
and (3oven ClilT for farther seieiitifie operations. 
While (’iiptain Sabine was employed upon the island, 
he endeavoured to push into a more northern la- 
tituile; bu'. after irreat exertion, he eolild not n-a<!h 
Isyond !i() J' . Aeeonipanied by the former, whom 
lie had now j joined, and whose observations were 
••oniplei d, he left this eoast on the 22d July, and 
stwred for e east<'rn shores of Gretmland, of whieh 
he eanie in view on the 5th Augast. Th<! scene ap¬ 
peared the most desolate he had ever behedd. The 
mountains ro.se to tlie height of .several thousand feet, 
without a ve-stige of vegetation, or the appearance 
of any living ensiture on the earth or in the air. 
Even th<‘ dreary wiisU' of fSpitzbi'rgen appeared a 
paradise to this. IL* landed (.'aptain ,Sabin<‘ and tlie 
scientific apparatus on tw’o islands detached fnim the 
eastern shore of the continent, which he called the 
Pendulum Islands, and of wliich the outermost point 
is marked by a bold headland, rising to the height 
of 3(H)0 feet. 

While ('aptain Sabine was employed in his course 
of oliservations, Cafitain CJavering surveyiid a part 
of the <-oast which lay to the northward, being the 
first which' Mr Seoresby saw. It was at some dis¬ 
tance, with an icy barrier interfiosed ; but was found 
indented with de'ep and sfiacious bays, suspected 
ev'en to penetrate so far as to convert all this 
range of coast into a cluster of large islands. The 
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inlet, which the former iiavicator Jiad assign'd to 
Sir Walter Seott, Wiis l)elieve(l l»y Clavering to 
he that discovered by the Dutch mariner Gale 
Hamkes ; hut we have not vnitun'd to remove this 
last from tin- more northerly ]Misitioii fixed hy Jlr 
Scori'shy. Otlier openings whiidi occurred in proceed¬ 
ing towards the iiorlli were named, hy thi'Captain, 
Foster’s Hay, Arilincaple and Roseneath Inlets; and 
he saw hohl and high land .still stretching in this 
direction as far as the seventy-sixth degree of lati¬ 
tude. 

In regard to the natives. Captain Clavering was 
more fortunat<‘ than his prwlecessor, who saw only 
their dt-serted hahitations. On landing at a point 
on the southern i-oast of .Sir Walter Scott’s In. 
let, he received intelligence of Esquimaux having 
la;eii seen at the distance of a mile, and hastened 
thither with one of his ofticers. The natives on 
seeing them iinnu'diately ran to the top of some 
rocks ; but the English advanced, made friendly 
signs, deposited^a mirror and a pair of worsted mit- 
tens at the fiKit of the precipice, and then retired. 
The Esquimaux came down, took these articles, and 
carried them away to the place of their retreat ; but 
they swm allowed thi- strangers to approach and 
awost them, though their hatids when shaken were 
found to tremble violently. By degrws confident 
was established, and they followed the English 
to their own tent, five feet high and twelve in 
circunifereiKv, eonijiosed of wood and 'whalebone. 
Their aspe<*t and iim format ions, their boats and im¬ 
plements, exactly corresponded to those oliserved by 
Captains Parry luid Lyon in Hudson’s Bay. A 
child, after being diligently cleared of its thick 
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coating of dirt and oil, was found to have a tawny 
i-opj^'P-eoloured skin. Tlic nativ(‘s wen; astonished 
and alarmed heyoiid measure by tlie effect of fire¬ 
arms. A S(‘al being shot, om; of them was sent to 
feb'h it. He (>xamiiied it all over till In; found the 
hole made by the ball, wlum, thrusting his linger into 
it, he set up a shout of astonishment, dancing and 
(apering in tin? niost extravagant manner. Another 
was j)revailed u(s»n to fire a pistol ; but instantly on 
hearing the ri'port, started and ran Isick into the tent. 

The observations wen* not completed till the lie. 
ginning of September, when the season was too late 
to allow Captain Claveriiig to gratify his wish of 
making a run to the northward. Mor did he extri- 
cate himself from the ice without some severe shocks ; 
yet, after spending .six weeks at Droiitheim, he en¬ 
tered the Thames in the iniddh' of Decemlw. 

We hav(' departisl somewhat from the regular 
order of tim(', for the inirposo of giving in a con¬ 
nected view the bbservations and discoveries of Mr 
Seoresby, and the additions to them by ('aptain Cla¬ 
vering. Sleantimc, however, another grand attempt 
had been made to explore the di'pths of the Polar sea. 
Combined with Captain Itoiss’s mission in search of 
the north-west passage, the Dimithea and.Trent were 
placed under the command of Captain Buchan, with 
the view of pushing direct to the Pole, and endea¬ 
vouring not only to reach that grand Ismndary, but 
to pass across it to India,—a voyage which, from the 
relative position of these two parts of the glojie, W'ould 
have lieen much shorti'r by this route than by any 
other. It was conbjndcd by the supporters of this 
undertaking, that tlu‘ failures of llmlson, Fotherby, 
and Phipps, had occurred in consequence of their 
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being entangled in the winding shores and bays of the 
northern coast of Spitzhergen ; that the pr^uction 
of ice took place chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
land; and that, by keeping decidedly in the midst of 
the ocean-channel, navigators would, instead of a 
iMmndless and unbroken field, find an open and 
navigable sea. 

Captain Buchan having set out early in the season 
of 1818, came on the 27th May in view of Cherie 
IslaiK^ Without pausing there, he stretched along 
the western coast of SpitzlaTgen, to the eightieth de¬ 
gree of north latitude, where he encountered a seven; 
storm, which scjKirattHl his vessels for a time, and 
obliged tln-in to sivk slu'ller in Magdalena Bay. 
On the Kith .June he met several Greenland ships, 
and was informed by the masters, that in the great 
sea to tlu' westward, to which he had looked with 
the greatest hop, the ice was completely impiie- 
trable. lie determined, therefore, to turn Hak¬ 
luyt’s Headland, and proc»H-d north-eastward in the 
track ultimately followed by Lord Mulgrave. On his 
w’ay he wsils s<m)1i completely l)eset, l)eing hemmed 
in by fields of ice ten or twelve miles in circum¬ 
ference, amid which icebergs rose in the rudest and 
most fimtastic forms, apparing like specks in a 
boundU;ss plain of alabaster. On the 26th June the 
navigators reached Pair ^aven, situated between 
Vogel Sang and Cl(rv(^ Cliff. J^ingdetained here for 
some time, they fourtfi numerous herds of the walrus 
and the deer, and killed, after hard combats, several 
of the former, one tveighing' a ton ; wlule of the latter 
they despatched with ease from forty-five to fifty, 
tl»e average weight of which w'as 12011)8. Being at 
length imable to move forward, they reached the la- 
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titude of 80“ 32', ■where they were lieset for three 
weeks. On th<! 20th July, the Dorothea was again 
brought into optm water ; hut on the 30th slie was 
exj)os(^d to a tremendous gale, whieh blew her upon 
the main body of the iee, with a force whieh slie was 
unable to resist. In this awful situation, the crew 
having no time to delihenite, determined to turn the 
helm so that the wind might drive the ship’s head 
into the iee, where, it was possible, they might find a 
secure lodgment even am id this fearful b-mis'st.^ The 
helm was so placed, and a solemn awe irapress<^ 
the mariners during the few moments whieh were 
to decide, whether the Dorotlusa was to l>e safely 
moored, or to be dashed to pieces. Sh(‘ struck with 
a terrible shock, whieh was repeated frequently 
in the wmrse of half an hour. By that time she 
had forced her W'ay more; than twice her own length 
into the Imdy of tin; i«;, where she remained im- 
moveably fixed. By and by the gale inu<lerated, and 
she was again brought into an open .sea; but she 
had been so shattered, and the water enured by 
such numerous leaks, that scarc(;ly any effort could 
presen'e her from sinking. Ne.xt morning, however, 
Iwing line, the crew with aiueh di/fieulty tvorked her 
round to the harlwur of Snieerenberg. There she 
was so far refitted as to be able in the l)eginning of 
Septemlwr to take th(; sea, and on the 10th October 
<ame in view of the coast of England, near Flam, 
borough Head. 

No &rther attempt was made to reach the Pole 
in fMfiS; but, after a certain interval, a plan was 
devised to push towards that grand boundary in 
vehicles wafted over the frozeif surftice of the ocean. 
It was Mr Scoresby by whom this scheme was first 

X 
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suggested. In a memoir read to the Wernerian So¬ 
ciety, he endeavoured to prove tliat such a journey 
was neither so visionary nor .so very perilous as it 
might appear to those who were unacquainted with 
the Arctic regions. Tlie Polar sea in some meridians 
would, he doubted not, present one continued sheet 
of iw; the inequalities of which, if tolerably smooth, 
would oppose no insunnouutable harrier. Intervals 
of open water would Iw more troublesome; yet the 
vehi<^, l>eing made capable of serving as a boat, 
might either sail across, or mal«‘ a circuit round 
them. This convi'yaiice, he remarked, ought to be 
a sledge formed of those- light materials used by the 
Esquimaux in the construction of their Ixtats, and 
drawn either by rein-deer or dogs. The former ani¬ 
mals are so fleet, tlnit, in favourable circumstanct>s, 
they might go and return in a fortnight, while the 
l)est dog-team would require five or six weeks ; the 
latter, however, would be more tractable, and better 
fitt(-d for skimming ov(“r thin or broken ice. Though 
the cold would lie very severe, yet as no very alarm¬ 
ing increase occurred between the seventieth and 
eightieth degrees of latitude, there was little ground 
to apprehend that in the other ten degrees, reaching 
to the Pole, it should become insupportable. For 
provisions were recommended portable soups, potted 
meats, and other substances, which, with little 
weight, contained much nourishment 
The.se suggestions did not for a considerable time 
attract attention; but at length Captain Parry', after 
his three briliiant voyages to the north-west, finding 
reason to suspect that his farther progress in tliat di¬ 
rection was hopeless, turned his enterwsing views 
elsewhere, and conceived the ambitioffof penetrat- 
6 
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ing over the frozen sea to the Pole. Combining Mr 
Scoresby’s ideas with hisow observations, and with 
a series of reflections derived by Captain Franklin 
from his extensive experience, Captain Parry form¬ 
ed and submitted to the Lords of tlie Admiralty the 
plan of an expedition over the Polar ice. Their 
Lordships having referred this proposal to the eoun- 
cil and committtT of th<^ Royal Society, and reeeiv. 
ed a favourable report as to the advantages which 
science might derive from such a journey, applied 
themselves w'ith their usual alacrity to supply the 
Captain with every thing which could a«sist him 
in this bold - undertaking. The Hecia was em¬ 
ployed to carry him as far as a ship could go, and 
with her were sent two Iwats, to be dragged or na¬ 
vigated, according to circumstances, along the un¬ 
known and desolatt! ex|)anse between Spitzliergen 
and the Pole. TInse boats, being built of successive 
thin planks of ash, fir, and oak, with shcyts of water¬ 
proof canvass and stout felt intiTposed, united the 
greaU«t possible degree of stri^ngth and ttlasticity. 
The interior was made capacious and flat-floored, 
somewhat as in troop-lwats, and a runner attached 
to each side of the keel fitted them to be drawn along 
the ice like a sledge. Wheels were also taken on 
board, in case their use should Ih; found practic¬ 
able. 

The adventurers started early. On the 27th March, 
1827, they were towed down the river by the Comet 
steam-boat, and on the 4th April weighed from the 
Nore. On the 19th they entered the fine havbour 
of Hammerfest in Norway, where they remained 
two (w three weeks, and took on board eight rein¬ 
deer, with a quantity of picked moss fw their provmi- 
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der. Quitting Norway on the 11th May, they soon 
found themselves among the ice, and met a iiumher 
of wliale-ships. On the 13th they were in view of 
Hakluyt’s Headland, when the Captain end<«vour- 
ed to push his way to the north-east in the track of 
Phipps. The vessel, however, was soon complete¬ 
ly Ixset, and ev(;n enclosc“d in a large flo<>, wliich 
carried h(!r slowly eastward along with it. As every 
day was now an irretrievahle loss. Captain Parry be¬ 
came impatient in the extreme, and formed a plan to 
push off northward, leaving the ship to find a har¬ 
bour for* herself, where h(^ trusted on bis return to 
trace her out. But the survey of the route in the 
proposed dinrtiou was most diseouraging. In conse- 
quenw' of some violent agitation in the preceding s(!a- 
son, the ice had lieen piled up in innumerable hum¬ 
mocks, causing the sea to resemble a ston(‘-mason’s 
yard, except that it contained mass(.>s six times lar¬ 
ger. This state of the surface, which would have 
rendered it im[K)ssible to drag the Ixiats more than a 
mile in the day, was found to prevail for a consider¬ 
able space with little interruption. The current 
meantime continued to carry the ship, with the floe to 
which it was attached, slowly to the eastward, till it 
brought her into shoals in ttie vicinity of ice, where 
she grounded in six fathoms; after which Captain 
Parry felt it quite out of the question to leave 
her till she was lodged in a secure harbour. He 
worked on gradually, however, to the east and 
north, passing Walden Island, and obtaining a full 
view of the Seven Islands; but here the sea was 
covered with one unbroken land-floe attached to 
all the shores, which destroyed every hope of find¬ 
ing a hubour among these islands. No choice was 
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(hen left but- to steer l)aek for the coast of Spitzber- 
gen, where he unexjurtedly lighted on a very excel, 
lent harlwur, named by him Ueela Cove, and which 
proved to be part of the bay to which an old Dutch 
chart had given the name of Treur<-iil)erg. It was 
now the 20th of .Tun<(, and tin; laist of the season 
had been spent in beating backwards and forwards 
on tliese ice-lwund shores; he therefore ri'solved, 
without farther delay, to prosc-eute tlie main object 
of his enterprise. Scarcely hoping to reach the Pole, 
he dc;tt‘rimn(‘d, at all events, to push as far north as 
possible. He took with him seventy-one days’ pro¬ 
vision, consisting of pemmican, (beef dried and 
pounded,) biscuit, cocoa, and rum. Spirits of wine, 
as the most portable and concentrated fuel, was alone 
used for that purpose?. There w(?re j)rovid<!d changes 
of warm clothing, thick fur-dresses for 8h!eping in, 
and strong Esquimaux l) 00 ts. The rein-deer and also 
the wheels wen* given up at once as altogether useless 
in the present rugg<!d state of the ice; hut four sledges, 
wnistructed out of tin; E.squimaux snow-shoes, proved 
very convenient for dragging along the baggage. 

On the 22d June the expeditionary party quitted 
the ship, and betook themselves to the Imts amid 
the cheers of their associates. Although all the shores 
were still frozen, they had an open sea, <alm and 
smooth as a mirror, through which they sailed slowly 
but agreeably with their loaded vessels. After pro¬ 
ceeding thus for about eighty miles, they reached, 
not, as they had hoped, the main Iwdy of the ice, 
but a surface intermediate Ijctween ice and tvatcr. 
This could neither be walked nor sailed over, but 
was to be passed by the two metliods alternately. 
However, on such a strange and perilous plain itb^ 
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hoved them to land, in order to commence their la¬ 
borious and monotonous journey towards the Pole. 

Captain Parry describes in an interesting; manner 
the singular mode of travelling to which they were 
compelled to adhere. The first step was to convert 
night into day; to b<*gin their journey in the even¬ 
ing and end it in the morning. Thus, while they 
had quite enough of light, they avoided the snow- 
glare and the blindness wdiich it usually produces; 
they had the ice drier and harder beneath them; 
and they enjoyed the greatest warmth, when it was 
most wanted, during the period of sleep: they were 
only a little annoyed by frequent and denser fogs. 
Thus thfeir notions of night and day became in¬ 
verted. They rose in what they called the morn¬ 
ing, but which was really late in the evening, 
and having performiHl their devotions, breakfasted 
on warm cocoa and biscuit. They then drew on 
, their boots, usually either wet or hard frozen; and 
which, though perfectly dried, would have been equal¬ 
ly soaked in fifteen minutes. The party then tra¬ 
velled five or six hours, and a little after midnight 
stopped to dine. They now# performed an equal 
journey in what %vas called the aftemoon ; and in 
the evening, that is, at an advanced morning hour, 
halted as for the night. They then applied them¬ 
selves to obtain rwt and comfort, put on dry stock¬ 
ings and fur-lK)ots, cooked something warm for sup¬ 
per, smoked their pipes, told over their exploits, and, 
forgetting the toils of the day, enjoyed an interval 
of ease and gaiety. Then, wrapping themselves in 
their fur-cloaks, they lay down in the boat, rather 
too close together perhaps, but with very tolerable 
comfort. The sound of a bugle roused them at 
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night to their breakfast of incoa, and to a repetition 
of the same round. 

The progress for several days was most slow and 
laborious. Tlie floes were smalb exceedingly rough, 
and with interposed lanes of water, wliieli (»juld 
not be crosstnl without unloading the lM)ats. It was 
commonly necessary to convey these and the stores 
by two stag<!s, when tlu' sailors, Isting obliged tore- 
tarn for the second jiortion, had to go time times 
over tin; same ground ; sometimes they wen* obliged to 
make three stages, and thus to pass ov<‘r it five times. 
There fell as much rain as they had experienced du¬ 
ring the whole course of seven years in a lower lati¬ 
tude. A great (i(;al of the ice over which they tra¬ 
velled was formed into numberless irregular needle.. 
like crystals, standing upwards, and pointed at lioth 
ends. The horizontal surface of this part had some¬ 
time the appearants! of greenish velvet, while the 
vertiel sections, when in a compact state, reem- 
bled the most Iwautiful satiii-s()ar, and asbestos when 
going to piece.s. TIksc peculiar wedges, it was sup¬ 
posed, were prodmied by the drops of rain piercing 
through the superficinl ice. The needles at first af¬ 
forded tolerably firm footing; but be<»ming always 
more loose and moveable as the summer advanced, 
they at last cut the Ijoots and feet as if they had 
been penknives. Sometimes, too, there arose hum¬ 
mocks so elevated and rugged that the Ixjats could 
only be borne over them, in a direction almost per¬ 
pendicular, by those formidable operations called “ a 
standing pull and a bowline haul.” The result of 
all this w'as, that a severe exertion of five or six hours 
did not usually produce a progress of above a mile 
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and a half or two miles, and that in a winding di¬ 
rection ; so that, afkr having entered Upon the ice 
on the 24th June, in latitude 81 degrei^ 13 mi- 
nute.s, they found themselves on the 2SHh only in 
81 degns s 2.3 minutes, having thus made only alwut 
eight miles of direct iiorthiiig. Captain Parry scxtu 
relinquished all hope of reaching tin; Pole; how¬ 
ever it was resolved to pusli on as far as jMJSsibIc. 
The party came at length to somewhat sm(M)ther 
ice and larger Uch-s, and made rather better progress. 
While the boats were landing on one of thes<‘, the 
commander and LicuiUomnt Hoss usually j>ushod on 
to till’ other <‘nd to ascertain the l>est course. On 
reaching*?tiie extremity, they commonly mounted 
the largest huminiH-k, whence tliey la-held a scene of 
w'hieh nothing could exceed the dreariness. The eye 
rested only upon ice, and a sky hid in dense and dis- 
malfogs. Amid this scene of inanimate dmiation, the 
view of a pa.ssing bird, or of i(!e in any pecul iar shapti, 
excited an intense inU-rest, which they smiled to re. 
collect; but they were principally eheeri*d by view¬ 
ing the two boats in the distance, the moving figures 
of the men winding with tit|Br sledges among the 
hummocks, and by hearing the sound of human 
vok-es, W'hieh broke the silence of this frozen wilder¬ 
ness. The rain, and the increasing warmth of the sea¬ 
son, indw“d gradually softened the ice and snow, but 
this only caused the travellers to sink deep at every 
step. At one plan- tlu-y sunk rcfieatedly three fl-et, 
and reqviired three hours to make a hundred yards. 
As they halted on the evening of the 5th July, the 
margin of tin- floe broke, and a bag of cocoa fell into 
the sea, but luckily alighted on a tongue of ice and was 
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taken up.* At the same time pools and even lakes 
were formed on the frozen surface ; and though the 
peculiar blue of these su|>ergliicial lakes formed one 
of the most beautiful tints in natures this was a piwr 
(xmipcnsation for being obligt'd to make a great de¬ 
tour in order to avoid them. Still, amid all these 
difficulties, the floes beeam<; on the whole larger, the 
lanes of water loiiiier, and the day’s journey was 
gradually extc'iided. Having attained 1(2 degr»*t« 
40 minutes, they began to hold it as a lixed point 
that their efforts would U* erownu'd with .success so 
far as to reach the eighty-third parallel. This hope 
seemed converted into certainty, when, op>the 22d, 
they had travelled seventeen miles, the gf&ter pro¬ 
portion of which wai. directly north. But there now 
ocx‘urred an unfavourable change, which baillisl all 
Bieir toils and ho[M's. Down to the 10th the wind had 
blown steadily from the south, and, without aiding 
them much, Inid at least ehecke-d the usual move¬ 
ment of the ice in that direction. On this last day, 
however, a steady breeze sprung up from the north, 
which opened, indeed, a few lanes of water; but 
this, it was feared, cqj^ld not compensate for the de¬ 
gree in which it could not fail to caust; the loos¬ 
ened mas8(!s of ice, with the travellers upon them, 
to drift to the southward. This efTect was soon fotmd 
to take place to an e.xtent still more alarming than 
had been at first anticipated. Instead of ten or twelve 

• It may be mentioned, that the contents of the pack¬ 
age here alluded to were found to he quite uninjured after 
this rude immersion, a ]>rutection ascril)ed to “ Mackin¬ 
tosh’s water-pioof canvass,"—a manufacture which, as a 
security fur sea-stores, is mentioned by Captain Parry in 
terms of the liighest commendation. 
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miles, which they reckoned themselves to have tra¬ 
velled northward on the 22d, they were found not to 
have made quite four. This most discouraging fact 
was at first concealed from the sailors, who only re¬ 
marked, that they wen; very long of getting to this 
83d degree. The expedition wrs now fast approach¬ 
ing the utmost limits of animal life. During their 
long journey of the 22d they saw only two seals, a 
fish, and a bird. On the 24th only one solitary rotge 
was h<«rd; and it might be presumtKi that, from 
thence to the Pole, all would be a mighty scene of si¬ 
lence and solitude. The adventurers pushed on with¬ 
out hesitation beyond the realms of life; but now, 
after three days of bad travelling, when their reckon¬ 
ing gave them tt'ii or eleven miles of progress, ol)scrva- 
tion showed them to be four miles south of the posi¬ 
tion which they occupied on the evening of the 22d. 
The drifting of the snow-fields had in that time car¬ 
ried them fourteen miles backward. This was too 
much. To reach even the eighty-third degree, though 
only twenty miles distant, was now beyond the li¬ 
mits of hope. To ask the men to undergo such un¬ 
paralleled toil and hardship, with the danger of their 
means being exhausted, while an invisible power un¬ 
did their most strenuous daily laljours achiev¬ 
ed, was contrary to the views of their considerate com¬ 
mander. In short, he determined that they should 
take a day of rest, and then st^t out on their return. 
This resolution was communicated to the crew, who, 
though deeply disappointed at having achieved so 
little, acquiesced in the necessity, and consoled them¬ 
selves with the idea of having gone farther north than 
any previous expedition of which there was a well- 
authenticated record 
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The return was equally laborious as the ftoiiig 
out, and in some respects nion; unpleasant, from the 
iner«!asing softness of the iee and snow; depriv¬ 
ing them of eonlid(‘ne(! in any spot on which they 
eould place their boats or jK-rsons, and often sink¬ 
ing two or three feet in an instant. However, the 
drift southward made no longer any deduetion from 
their progress, but added to it, every oliservation 
giving them several miles Is-youd their reckoning. 
Tht're was more open water, and it was a relief 
to them thiktthe sun in their nightly journeying was 
lower in the horizon ; while, l»eing to thi'northward, 
he did not, as formerly, glare in their faces. They met 
several Ix'ars, and kilh-d om*, which was ea^rly de¬ 
voured by the hunt ry (tnwv; but the meal was fol- 
lowt.'d by such st'vt-re symptoms of indigestion as 
inspired an unfavourable opinion regarding the flesh 
of this animal. Ca])tain Parry attributed the bad 
efleets to the enormous ({uantity (‘attm. At length, on 
the 11th August, they heard the sound of the surge 
breaking agauist the exterior margin of the great 
iey field. They were s(M)n launehed on the open 
sea, and reached Table Island, where a supply of 
bread had been deposited ; but Bruin had discover¬ 
ed it, and devoured the whole. They found, how¬ 
ever, some accommodations; while the stores left at 
Walden Island were still quite undisturbed. On 
the 21st the navigators arrived in liecla Cove, from 
whence, soon afterwards, they sailed for Ejigland. 

Such was the result of the first and only attempt 
to penetrate to the Pole over the frozen surface of 
the deep. All the prowess, energy, and hardihood 
of British seamen were exerftxi to the utmost, with¬ 
out making even an approach towards the fulfil- 
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ment of their object. A failure so complete has 
susiwndcKl for the present every idea of resuming 
the project; yet there seems iiotliiiig in the details just 
given to det(!r from the enterprise as impossible, or 
even to render it very unfeasible. Tlie unfavourable 
issue s(!ems evidently owing to tlu! advane(*d sea¬ 
son of the year, when the thaw and wnisequent 
dissolution of the ic(( had made great progress, and 
all the maU'rials of the great northern floor were 
broken up. The water, in its progressive conver¬ 
sion from solid into fluid, presented only a tnach- 
erous quicksand, in which tin; travellers sunk at 
every step, with the jH'ril of being finally .swallowed 
up. The ice in these intermediate stages of its tran¬ 
sition int4> water, and in the bet'aches and pressures 
to whiuh this gave rise, assumed a varietj* of much 
more rugged forms, than w'heii it was s])read and 
fast Imund over the surface ol' the wean. Its ten¬ 
dency also when lousmied to float to the southward, 
carrying with it whabwer is mo\ ing along its sur¬ 
face, inevitably defeats every attempt to proceed 
over it in a contrary direction. We entirely concur, 
iJierefore, in Mr Scoresby’s opinion, that a departure 
much earlier in the season would be quite indispens¬ 
able to give any chance of success. We would 
even go farther than he, and advise to start at the 
first dawn of the Polar day, when there would be 
a probable ehanci’ of returning by the <md of June. 
The great plain of ice would be much smoother 
and much firmer at that than at any other season. 
It would be deeply covered with snow, which would 
fill various iiiU-rstices, convert rugged steeps into 
sloping ridges, and produce a surface generally more 
level and uniform. This coating, too, would then 
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be much harder, perhaps suflicicnt to sustain the 
weiglit both of the men and I)oats, and afford every¬ 
where sur<‘ and solid footing. Wlici'Is, it is probable, 
might be employed with advantage, though wholly 
unfit for that rugg(‘d and sinking surface ov*‘r which 
Captain Parry was obliged to tread. We are even in¬ 
clined to ask, whether otlier machinery might not be 
beneficially introduced? (knild there not be wnstruct- 
tid a light iHirtabIc bridge, to he thrown across chasms 
and from hummock to liumitKM'k, over which the 
keel of the boats by due adaptation might slid(‘ as on 
a railway, and the evils of friction he avoided ?—Tlie 
cold, doubtless, would be most extreme and intense ; 
but Captain Parry's exjM>rience and management 
during his four winterings seem to have; removed 
every apprehension that it would prove fatal. The 
boats might l)e hermetically closed, with winding 
(Uitrances, like the winter-huts of the Esquimaux ; 
and it was clearly established, that, (weii in the dark¬ 
est depths of the Polar w'int<>r, provided tempest did 
not fill the sky, it wius jwssible, and evi-n most salu¬ 
tary, to perform brisk movements in tin' open air. 
The travellers would indeed require an addition to 
their spirituous fuel, not a weighty article; also a lar¬ 
ger stock of clotht“s; but these last it would be every 
way expedient to wear on their [Mirsons. The only 
circumstance which seems seriously alarming, is an 
observation made bj’ Captain Parry, that the daily 
allowance of provision, amounting to ten ounces of 
biscuit and nine of pemmican, was not found suf¬ 
ficient to maintain the men in full vigour; and truly, 
when contrasted with their severe toils, it docs appear 
an inadequate supply. It wert? drttadful indeed to 
think of sending a party to the Pole on short allow- 
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ancc. The quantity coulcl not well be increased with- 
out making the drag too severe ; but we cannot help 
thinking that the victuals .s<‘lected fulfilh'd vi'ry im- 
p<!rfectly the obvious condition of being such as to 
winprise the greatest possible nutriment in the least 
possible bulk. Thus it swnis unaccountable that 
the greater ])art of the f<M)d should hav<‘ In-en fari. 
nat'eous, in the form of dry biscuit, which contains 
surely much less nourishment than the same weight 
of animal foo<l. We pretend not to be at all versant 
in the mysteries of cookery ; yet portable soup, for 
instaiKv, might <rrtainly have b(!en so prepar<^ as 
to cmlwdy a much greater amount of nutritive sub¬ 
stance thaji mere dried and pounded Ia*ef; and, if 
duty seasoned, might have formed a most comfortable 
mess under the snows of the Pole. The addition of 
some rich caki-s, cheese, and butter, might seem like, 
ly to compose a store which, without excei'ding in 
weight that of Captain Parry, would yield a much 
larger proportion of nourishment and strength.—We 
should hesitate to recommend JWr Scoresby’s plan of 
being drawn to the Pole by rein-dirr, or even of 
trusting to a team of any description. These ani¬ 
mals would Im* liable to many casualties, and, should 
they break down at an advanced i)eriod of the route, 
the result might disastrous in the extreme. 

This project would require, of course, that the ship 
should wintt'r on the northern coast of Sjdtzbergen ; 
an arrangement, tve <!onceive, indispensable to avoid 
that delay which had such an influence in frustrating 
the late expedition. We are surprised to find, that 
even Captain Parry, after so many successful Avinter- 
ings, considers this as a serious objection. In fact, 
on seeing it admitted, that before the close of autumn 
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a ship might p<metrate to 82-, and perhaps to 83°, wo 
are tempted to ask whetiier a disco very-vessel might 
not, ill the first season, push forward to that latitude, 
and find a station eitlier in an island, if such should 
be found, as has been done liefore; or, if not, whether 
it might not enclose itself within one of the great 
fields of ice, and there await the arrival of spring? 

A very considerable and probably the roughest por¬ 
tion of the Polar route would thus be avoided. 

A dilfereiit prineijile from that above suggested 
has been proeei'ded ujion by Captain lloss, in the 
Arctic expedition in which he is now engaged. By 
the power of steam. which has produced such wonders 
in modern navigation, he hopes to vanquish the ob¬ 
stacles which have arrested in this career ail former 
navigators. Steam, indeed, has no power against ice; 
butifatanyp'riodoflheseason there should be found 
an open sea reaching to the Pole, a vessel thus pro¬ 
pelled might in a wei'k perform the voyage to and 
from that great iKiundary. The douht wludher the 
waters will ever open to such an extent, and the fear 
that, having opened and allowed the navigators to 
pass, the ice may dost; in behind them, <-annot fail to 
suggest themselves to the reader’s mind ; but we do 
not wish at present to indulge in unfavourable 
augury. 

Captain Ross makes this bold attempt solely 
upon his own resources, and doubtless with the view 
of eflacing the error by which he relinquished to 
Captain Parry the glory of penetrating by Larcas. 
ter Sound into the Polar ocean. He took his de¬ 
parture in the spring of 1829. His vessel, it ap¬ 
pears, suffered some damage in the Greenland sea,' 
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which he was enabled to repair by the aid of a 
ship employ^-d i» whale^fishini'. He proposed^ it 
was understoodj to winter in SpitzlxTgen, and in 
the course of the present .sumnii'r to attempt the exe¬ 
cution of his grand design. Tlie issue, however, is 
not likely to Im* knoAvn in this country till a very 
advanced period of th(^ season. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Northern Whate.Fixherj/. 

We have foriiieriy liad occasion to notice the great 
nunilwr and .stupendous magnitude of tliose animal 
forms with whieh nature has fillcsl the abysses of the 
Arctic ocean. Tlie <-etsu-eous orders, which include 
the mightiest of living heings, belong |K‘culiarly, and 
in some re.sjM.rtsi '.rlusiv<'ly,to tho.si- nortlurn depths. 
Confident in their multitude and their strength, they 
would for ever have restird jieact'ful and undisturbed 
amid the vast and dreary domain which Providence 
has given tlnnn to occupy, had not the spirit of 
avarice commenci'd against them a disidly warfare. 
Alan, ever searching the remotest parts of the glolie 
for ohjcets which might <-ontrihute to his use and 
aecommodation, discovered, in those' huge animals, 
a variety of sulistanees fitted for the supply of im¬ 
portant wants. Even after his more refined taste 
rc'jeeted their flesh as food, the oil w^ required to 
trim the winter lamp, and to be employ<!d in va¬ 
rious branches of manufacture ; wHife? the lione, from 
its firm, flexible, and elastic quality, is jM'culiarly fit¬ 
ted for various artiiies of dress and ornament. No 
sooner, therefore, had the course of discovery open, 
ed a way into the seas of tlie north, than he dis¬ 
cerned the benefits wliich might be derived from 

Y 
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snatehinn! the spoil of these tenants of the frozen wa¬ 
ters. He eoinmeiKwt asrainst them a system of at¬ 
tack, that was s(Min eoin'crted into a regular trade, 
Imt Lite more full of adventure and peril t'" ■ any 
other hy which huniHii suhsistenee i.s earnc.;. 

It has Ix-en generally supposed that whale-fishing, 
as a commercial (nirsuit, arosi' suhsequeutly to the 
revival of navigation in Europe ; hut the researches 
of Mr vScoresliy leave no douht that, on a small 
.scale at lesist, it existed at a imieh earlier period. 
Even the voyage of Ohthert', in tlOO, .shows that its 
operations were alrt'ady carried on with some activi¬ 
ty on the (Miist of Norway. Indet4 it was natural 
that, in this native region of the cetacea, their cap¬ 
ture would commenee sooner than el.siwvhere, and at 
an era prohahly ascending far heyond human records. 
Still this was not the true whal(‘. an animal which 
never leaves its haunts in the depths of the Arctic 
zone. It was that spis-ies of dolphin (ailed bottle- 
nose, which alone reaches the northern (‘Xtremities 
of Europe; i.s occasionally stranded on the coasts of 
Orkney and Shetland ; and at times penetrates much 
farther .south. 

The Northmen, in tln'ir career of con(]uest and 
settlement over Europe, introduced on the coast of 
France th(> hunting of the whale, which, to these 
liardy mariners, w^as at once a trade and a sport; 
having found in the southern seas an'rinferior species, 
attrach'd tliithc'rby the shoals of herrings on wdiich it 
fed. These smaller fish frequent the Bay of Biscay, 
to which they sismi to make a periodical migra¬ 
tion, and where they are arrested by the wide cir- 
juit of its shores. Ancient diH-uments prove that 
the Normans, the Flemings, and even the Eng- 
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lisli, regarded them as a valuable commodity; less, 
however, for the oil, which in this species is not 
verv abundant, than for the flesh, which satisfied 
(I’.i hunger and even pleased the palat(‘ of oe- rude 
ancestors. Whales’ tongues ar<‘ r.mked among the 
il('lica<ies that adorned th<‘ table of the middle ages. 

The hay ji' ' named afforded the chief theatre for 
this southeni ale-fishery, which was almo.st en¬ 
tirely engros.M'd by the p<s)ple inhabiting its interior 
.shores; those of Hearn and Gascony o't the h'rench 
side, and of Biscay on the Sjianisb. The Bas(iues in 
particular soon surpassed all other nations, and car¬ 
ried to such p<‘rfection the processes connected with 
this pursuit, that the most expert whah'-lishers in 
modem times ha\e don<' little more than copy their 
usages. By degr' s they extended their advemtures 
into th(' northern seas, where they im!t the people of 
Ict'land, a Norw<“gian colony, who had already en¬ 
gaged in this trade. Here the Basqui's and Ice¬ 
landers, combining their efforts, smm brought the 
fishery into a very flourishijjg state. 

This, however, was conducted on a small scale, 
when compared with tin' entcrpri.se of in(Hlem na¬ 
tions. Yet tin' first northern navigators were not 
attracted thither by this special obj(‘e.t, hut stumbled 
on it, as it were, in tin' course' of their arduous at¬ 
tempts to accomplish a passage' to India by the* 
Arctic seas. Barentz, in ir»9G, diseeovered Spitzber- 
gen, long the main se'at of this fishery, and even 
examined a considerable' exte'nt e)f its shon-s; but as 
these presented an obstruction tee his views of reach¬ 
ing India, and as his veeyage closed at last in disaster, 
no other result was obtained In'yond a certain know¬ 
ledge of geography and of the animal kingdom. 
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The English were the first who pushed their 
operations into the depth of the Arctic ocean. The 
Bear Island of Bturentz, being rediscovered and 
named after Aldeniiin Cherie, gave rise to a series 
of voyages for the capture of the walrus^ of which 
some account has Ixicn already given. The views 
of the merchants were much extended, when Hud¬ 
son, having engaged in his daring attempt to reach 
and to cross the Pole, surveyed Kpilzbergen or East 
Grmiland even to its northern extremity. Although 
unable to pimetrate further, he gave information re¬ 
garding the immen8<! numlK-r of whales which were 
seen on those Arctic .shores. Thenceforth the adven¬ 
turers fitted out for Polar disc-overy were instructed to 
cover their ex|)ense.s, as far as might lie, by the occa¬ 
sional capture of these valuable animals. This ar¬ 
rangement, as formerly remarked, was not happy, so 
far as discovery was concerned, since the considera¬ 
tions of profit were very likely to sufaTsi-de the main 
object of the voyage. Poole, in KilO, confined his 
views almost entirely to the capture of the walrus; 
but as he rejxirted a great abundance of whales, the 
Company next year sent out tlie Mary Margaret, 
furnished with Biscayan harjiooners, and with every 
thing requisite for the great fishery. Captain Edge 
accordingly succeediKl in taking a small whale, which 
yielded twelve tuns of oil; the first, as he conceives, 
that was ever extracted in the Greenland seas. The 
termination of this voyage was unfortunate; yet the 
Muscovy Company next year sent out two ships, 
the Whale and the Seahorse, to follow up the design. 
The Duteh, meantime, intent on every form of com¬ 
mercial advejiture, had vessels that very year for the 
same purpose in the Greenland waters. These our 
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countrymen chose to consider as interlopers, and, be¬ 
ing the stronger party, compelled their rivals to de- 
(tamp, without even attempting the fishery. Next 
year tin; same Company obtained a royal charter, 
prohibiting all besid(»i themselves to intermeddle in 
any shape with this valuable branch of industry. To 
make good this privilegt', which the Uuteh were not 
disposed te wnsider well-founded, the Company 
fitt<!d out seven strong and well-armed ships, wh(»e 
coiuinanders, on reaching the seas round SpitzbtT- 
g(!n, found them filled with ships of different nations, 
Dutch, French, and Kpanish. All these the English 
compelled either to depart, or to fish under the con¬ 
dition of deliverijig half of the proceeds to them as 
the lords of the northern seas. So busy were they, 
however, in exclii ling others, that, little time or (»re 
being Ite-stowed on their own fishing, th(“y ndumed 
very slenderly laden. Foreign nations exclaimed 
again.st this intertii'rence as a most llagrant example 
of the tyranny of the new inistnjss of the ocean; and, 
indeed, the grounds on which England rtsted her 
claim do not appear to have Imhmi valid. She al¬ 
leged the prior occupation made by Sir Hugh Wil¬ 
loughby ; but supjwsing that the mere view, through 
mist and temptwt, of the Spitzhergen coast, could 
have estahlislurd a permanent right to rule over th(r 
neighiwuring waters, this diswvery was shown by 
Peter Piancius, the cosmographer, on the clearest 
grounds, to have Iwen made by Ku-entz, and not by 
Sir Hugh. The commencement of the fishery by 
the English formed certainly a lietter claim, yet 
still by no means sufficient to establish perpett^l so. 
vert'ignty over those vast seas. The Dutch deter- 
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luined not only to refuse acquiescence, but to repel 
force by fonu?; for which purpose they sent out fleets 
so numerous and so well armcxl, that for some years 
only slight and }>artial annoyances were sustained 
by them ; while the tw’o governments appear to have 
looked on and allowed the adventurers to fight it out. 
At length, in Ifilfi, a general encounter took place, 
which terminated to the disadvantage of the Eng¬ 
lish, on(‘ of whose ships was taken and carried into 
Amsterdam. The Dutch administration, reluctant 
to involve themselves in a quarrel with their power, 
ful neighliour, prud('ntly r<*stored tin* vess<‘l wdth its 
lading and crew ; iK'stowing at the .same time a re¬ 
ward on the gallant seamen w'ho had made the cap- 
ture. At length it appeared expedient to put an end 
to this piTpetual (‘ollision. There ^vasadmittc'd to be 
room enough for all the nations of Eurojie, provided 
they ceased to annoy (?aeh other; thtTcfore a divi¬ 
sion was mad<‘ of the coasts and bays of Spitzbergen 
among such States as had bwm accustomed to resort 
to the fishery. The English, allowed to have some¬ 
what of the iM'st claim, w'ere favoured with the first 
choice ; they pitched upon Horizon Bay, Clock Bay, 
Safety Port, and lllagdalena Bay, in the more south- 
em part of the coast, and near the large island call¬ 
ed Charles’s Foreland. Then followed the other 
nations in the order of their adjudgcid rights. The 
Dutch chose the fine island at the north-west ex¬ 
tremity, which they nam<>d Amsterdam, with three 
bays, one of which, between it and the mainland, 
they called Hollanders’ Bay. The Danes and Ham- 
burghers found an island and a bay between the 
Dutch and English stations, while the French and 
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Spaniards were oldiged to content themselves with 
Biscayners’ Point and other Ideak promontories along 
the northern coast. 

The Englisli Bussiaor Aluseovy Company were 
tlius allowed full scope for carrying on the trade, 
from which they diligently excludi'd the rest of their 
countrymen. Their pursuits, however, were pro. 
bahly too various, and their transa(;tious on t(M» great 
a scale, for permitting them to hestow on this diin. 
cult trade that close attention whii-h <i>iild alone 
render it profluctive. The gains of their fishery 
were more than absorbed by extensive losses ; they 
gradually limited their transactions, till England 
scarcely sent a ship to the north, and saw all the 
markets filled by her industrious rivals. 

The Dutch, j'.eantiitu', sueceeded in converting 
this fishery into a grand source of national wealth. 
At first, according to the usage of the time, they 
followed the objectionable system of an (‘xclusive 
company, though on a somewhat liberal scale. The 
original body, formed at Amsterdam, was obliged 
to admit others belonging to Zealand and Fries¬ 
land, and finally to recidve into their number many 
wealthy individuals of the province of Holland. niThe 
nation, having thus invested an immense capital 
in this trade, and carrying it on with their char- 
acteristic prudence and diligence, soon raised it to 
the highest pitch of prospi'rity. On their first arri¬ 
val in the northern seas, the whales were seen ex¬ 
tended on the fai;e of the deep without any fear, and 
presenting themselves, as it wen.-, to the stroke of the 
harpoon. The only difficulty was to carry .them 
home; for one or two such large animals were suf¬ 
ficient to fill a ship. The Dutch adopted, there- 
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fore, the plan of extracting on the spot the oil and 
Iwnes; thus reducing all the valuable substance 
into so small a compass, that one ship could convey 
the produce of numerous whales. They foundtd 
tlie village of SmeerenlKTg, in the bay of the same 
name, where fisli were discovered in extraordinary 
abundance. Boilers, tanks, coolers, and ail the re- 
quisite apparatus, were erected on an immense scale; 
and this station, during the summer, became crowded 
and populous, resi'mbliiig in some degree a northern 
Batavia. The fishers caught whales without any 
effort, and had only to carry them two or tliriH* miles 
to the shore, where the oil was extractiHl. In this 
dreary corner, too, were enjoyed all tlie luxuries of 
life, among which are .specially mentioned hot rolls, 
prepared every morning. A bell was rung, at the 
sound of which ail the inhabitants ran to supply 
themselves with a dainty that .seemed to belong to a 
different climate. Zorgdrager mentions, that he en¬ 
tered this bay in l(i!t7. “ud found it occupied by 188 
vessels, having on board the produce of 19.'>9 fish. 

Under these easy circiiinstances, the trade, even 
in the hands of an I'xcliisive company, became an 
amide source of national wealth. Soon, however, 
it experienced an unforeseen reversi*. The whales, 
pursued and killed in such vast numbers, learned to 
dread the assault of that mighty destroyer who had 
invaded their haunts, iindistiirlied for so many prior 
ages. They grad ually, and at last almost entirely, de¬ 
serted $meerenlM‘rg, removing into North Bay, where 
they were still taken with facility; but much delay 
was incurred in the conveyance of the carcasses to the 
former station. From North Bay, also, they gradu¬ 
ally receded, and the fishers were obliged to follow 
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them into the open sea, where both the capture 
and transportation l»ecanie more and more difficult. 
These miffhtv animals relinquished part after part 
of their native deeps, and were everywhere compel¬ 
led to pive way tefore a destroying power which 
they could not otherwise escajH;. They sought their 
final refujre mar that great bank of itrc which forms 
the western boundary of the Whale-fishers' Bight 
in the Greenland sea. Hither it bi'hoved the pur¬ 
suers to follow; where, mooring themselves to fn>zen 
fields, they watched with no small hazard the move¬ 
ments of their prc'y. The expense and delay of 
conveying their [)rizcs, sometimes 2()(K) miles, to the 
liarlxmr of Smeerenberg, InToming very inconveni¬ 
ent, arrangements were made, by wliieli the whale, 
l)eing fastened to ili(‘ sides of the ship, w'as flensed, 
or cleared of its blubber and Itone; after wliich 
the useless carcass was ennsigned to the deep. The 
village! then lost every foundation on which its 
prosp«!rity Inul rested. The stor(!.s, furnaces, capa¬ 
cious vesse].s, and numerous utensils there deposit¬ 
ed, were carried away; lienee it is now difficult to 
tra(!e the spot on which stisid that once nourishing 
settlement. At the same time, the trade, become thus 
arduous and perilous, and yielding reduced profits, 
was no longer advantageous to an exclusive Ixidy. 
That once pros|)eroiis company w'as accordingly dis¬ 
solved, and the fi.shery thniwu open to all who chose 
to engage in it: and such is the activity of individual 
entiTprise, that, even under a diminished prospect of 
success, a greater numlier of ships than ever was 
fitted out from the ports of Holland. 

Tlie English meantime did not remain altoge¬ 
ther unconcerned spectators of this immense pros- 
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perity on the part of their neighbours. After the 
Muscovy Company was off tin- field, anothiT was in¬ 
stituted, under the tith; of “ The Company of 31er- 
chants of London trading to Greenland.” TJiey suh- 
serihed a ca]>ita) of L.4(),600, which was increased sue- 
ce&sively to L.f!2,(H)0, though only L.4'),(XK> was ac¬ 
tually paid. This undertaking proved most disas¬ 
trous. In nine years the entire capital was lost, and 
the eoiiceni l)rok<“n uj). Its fall is traced by Elking 
to the usual lix)S(' and wasteful managcnnent incident 
to large companies carrying on their concerns hy un¬ 
interested agents. Men were employed for masters 
who were entindy unacquainted with the hmsiness : 
they were paid hy a fixed salary instead of receiving 
a share of the produce; hence tiu'y u.sed to spend long 
inbTvals on shore, amusing themselves with hunt¬ 
ing deer, and appropriating to their own use the 
fruits of the chase. The wr<>ck of the Company’s 
last ship, after the capture of el(‘v<‘n whales, preci¬ 
pitated their ruin. 

The legislature, mortificHi that this trade, which 
was enriching the neighlxmring nations, should 
prove so fruitless in tin* hands of Britons, redou¬ 
bled their encouragements, and exempted from all 
duty the produce of the national whale-fisheries. 
Thus favoured, and stimulat.-d by tln^ representa¬ 
tions of Mr Elking, the South Sea Company deter. 
mSned to emlwk in this pursuit a large proportion 
of their capital. In 172.5 they built twelve large? and 
strung vessels, fully equipped with cordage, casks, 
and fishing implements. These ships went out in 
spring, and returned with twenty-five fish, which 
did not quite pay the expense of equipment ; how¬ 
ever, this, upon the whole, was thought not a bad 
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beginning, .md gave iiojH's of iinprovenient, wliieh 
were far from lieing fuIfilK'd. In 173<) twenty- 
two sliips were s<'nt out, and returned with only 
twelve whal<!s, so that a loss was ineurred in that 
year of nearly L.IKMM). The following .season was 
little b<!tter; and the (xmipany, finding that in eight 
years they had ex|)eiided an iinnieii.se sum, without 
the least praspect of repayment or profit, thri^w up 
the trade altogetlier. 

Notwithstanding these re|)eated and signal fail¬ 
ures, the British governiuenl did not relax their 
zeal. In 1732 a Imunty of twenty shillings per 
ton was granted to every ship I'xeeeding 2(M) tons 
employed in the whale-fislu'ry. Several private in¬ 
dividuals were thus indueisl to (‘inhark in the trade, 
and with tolerable sueee.s.s ; yet there being still no 
appearance of its rising to any national importance, 
the bounty was extended, in 1 74!), to forty shillings. 
This produced at length the desired effect. In 
17 o 2 the ships sent out ainountisl to forty sail, in¬ 
cluding several from Scotland, wliose merchants in 
1750 had Ix'gun to participate in the trade. In 1755 
they had increased to eighty-tw'o sail; and in the 
next twenty years the traile conlinueil in a varying 
but generally prosperous state. Some regulations 
were introduced with the view of making it mon- 
efficient as a nursery of seamen; and in 17 (i!) it was 
considered firmly established, after the nation Hid 
paid in liomities upwards of L.ti(K),0(lt), then reckon¬ 
ed an enormous sum. These considerations induced 
the legislature, in 1777 > to reduce the rate to thirty 
shilling; but the fishi'iy could not support itself 
on this encouragement, and the vessels employed 
fell, between the years 1775 and 1781, from 105 to 
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39. The allowance of forty shillings being restored, it 
regaincid its full prosperity, which soon appeared so 
steady as to admit the reduction of the bounty ; the 
total amount of which, paid down to 17^6, had not 
fallen short of L.1,266,(XK). It was then^fore reduced 
ill I7B7 to 3()s.; in 1792 to 2.'>s., and in 1795 to 20s. 
Kveii under this lowest grant the fishery increased; 
able and intelligent whale-captains were formed, 
and Britain soon outstripped all other nations in a 
pursuit, in which her first steps had lieen so tardy. 
Another circumstance doubtless mucb favoured this 
progress. TJie DiiUdi, having imprud«!ntly admit- 
Ud the French into their territory, were soon ab¬ 
sorbed into the ilestructive vortex of that revolution¬ 
ary power. Involved in her long war with the 
mistress of the seas, and subjiHed to the anti-com¬ 
mercial policy of Napoleon, Holland saw all her 
fisheries, with evi'ry other branch of her foreign 
commerce, completely annihilatid, and British ves¬ 
sels enjoying the undisturlM-d j)oast>ssion of tln^ north¬ 
ern seas. Peace, indeed, at length re-opened to that 
nation all these channels of industry ; but during a 
suspension of twenty yt-ars their habits were broken, 
their connexions dis.solved, their most skilful and 
intrepid whale-fishers had died out; while Britain, 
which had Ik-cii in a state of (X)ustant activity and 
improvement, was now every way an overmatch for 
h# formerly successful rival. 

Before proceeding to describe the operations of 
the whale-fishery, it may be proper to mention 
some attempts which, with a view to its more ef¬ 
fectual prosecution, were made to establish colonies 
on the dreary .shores of the Polar sea. 

In tile Dutch planned a settlement on the 
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northern coast of Spitzbergen, when seven sailors 
volunteered for tliis arduous undertaking. On the 
30th August the fleet left them in North Bay, where 
they not only undertook to live during the winter, 
hut even to provide theniselvt's with fnwh provi. 
sions. Tht>y visited all the surrounding shores, took 
three rein-deer and a numlier of sea-swallows, col¬ 
lecting also a great quantity of a specitis of water- 
(Tcss. Their great amhitioii was to catch a whale ; 
hut, though tantaliz<'d by the sight of many, all their 
attempts failed. Kven one found dejid and fresh on 
the margin of the sea was floated out by tlu? tide be- 
for<- they could secure it. 

It was on the 3d October that the ('xtreme cold 
b(*gan to Ik! felt, wompanied by numerous flights 
of birds passing to the southward. On the 13th one 
of the casks of bcwr was frozen three inches thick. 
The winterers wer<“ obligtsl to break the iw in pieces, 
and thaw it before the fire, when it made a very un¬ 
palatable liquor. On the l.'lth, having asM-nded one 
of the neighbouring moiuitaius, they could see only 
a small portion of the sun's disk on the verge of 
the horizon, and in a few <lays it eiitirt'ly disap¬ 
peared ; there Avas still a faint twilight of eight hours, 
which Avas soon reduced to five, and liecanie every 
day shorter and shorter. In Novcmla-r the cold 
increased to the utmost pitch : they could not sleep 
in their bisls, but AA'ere obliged either to croaeh 
over the fire, or run full .sjxwd through the hut, 
♦o ketip up the vital energy. At length th«‘y ranged 
all their couches round the fire-place and a stove, 
yet still found it necessary to lay themselves down 
between the stove and the fire, holding their feet 
to the very embers. On the 20th December they 
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saw a v(>ry bright illumination, resembling the Au¬ 
rora Borealis, ovct the southern part of the sky. 
They eould not, however, believe it to Im- the real Au¬ 
rora, which they aftenvards saw of peculiar splen¬ 
dour in its proper place. Night and winter con¬ 
tinued in their utmost intensity till the 22d January, 
when they again enjoyed a twilight of si.K hours; 
at mid-day of the 2(ith there was no longer a star 
to Ih‘ S(S‘n ; but it was the 22d February ere, 
from a mountain-top, they could descry any portion 
of tlic sun’s disk. 'fliroii;xhout the whole f)eriod 
they luul dreadful contests to maintain with the 
Polar l«-ar. On the .‘Id iMareh one of these animals 
had received two Isdls in the throat, which h(‘ was 
endeavouring to |)litck out with his paws, when 
the whole seven sailors ruslnsl on him with their 
lance.s. The In-ar dashed at one of them, tore the 
lance from his hand, and threw him on the ground ; 
hut as the animal was alamt to devour his victim, 
another sailor struck and obliged him to qmt his 
hold ; afterwards, however, though pursued by all 
the seven, he plunged into the sea and escaped. 

Thus tlu-se seven persons pas.sed through this hard 
winter without any .severe atfeck of scurvy; and 
on the 27th IMay they were overjoyed by the view 
of a boat, which conveyed tiiem to a neighbouring 
bay, wh<'r<- seven Dutch ships had a.'Bemblcd for the 
fishery. The active life led by these seamen was 
apparently the ehic'f cause by which their health 
was so well preserved. 

The success of this experiment induced the Dutch 
Company to repeat the attempt in the following year, 
wljen seven other sailors, well furnished with victuals, 
,and appare|^tly with every means of withstanding 
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tlie rigour of tlio cliraato, 'undertook to winter in 
Spitzhergeii. They a|)|K;ar, however, to have l>een 
of a less aetive disposition than their predecessors, 
and failed in every attempt to procure fresh victuals. 
The sun having (|uittcd them on the 20th Octola'r, 
they simt themselves uj) in their hut, out of whicli 
they scarcely ever stirred. In a few weitks they 
were attacked by .scurvy und(‘r its most malig¬ 
nant form, which, amid this r(s-lu.st‘ life, and in the 
aksence of fresh meat and vegetaliles, assumed con¬ 
tinually a more alarmiiii; ty|M‘, till tlirw died, 
whose iKxlies the others with dillicuity ciiclost-'d in 
colTins. The survivors killed a dog and a fox, 
which afforded some relief, but not enough to ar- 
r(!St the progress of the malady. The la'ars Is-gan 
to approach the hut, iuid would have been a bless¬ 
ing, had the men retained strength eitln'r to shoot 
the animals or to drag home the carcass. Their 
mouths became ulcerat(;d ; they were unable to chew 
their biscuit; and only Jerome (.larlocn had power to 
rise frbm Iasi and kindle a fire. The sun apprared on 
the 24th February; but they could no longer derive 
aid from this U-uignant luminary. The last entry 
in their journal is in the following terms :—“ We 
are all four stretched on our l«‘ds, and are still alive, 
and would eat willingly, if any one of us wer<! abh' 
to rise and light a fire. We implore the Almighty, 
with folded hands, to deliver us from this life, which 
it is impossible to prolong without f(M>d or any thing 
to warm our frozen limbs. None of us can help 
the other, each must support his own misery."— 
Early in spring the fishing v<‘s.st;ls arrivtsd, ahd a 
party hasteinxl to tlte hut. They found it so fast 
closed, that an entrance could only b|f effected by 
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opening the roof. They found it a t^b. Three 
of the men were enclos^ in the coffins which had 
been framed for them; the other four lay dead, two 
in their beds, and two on a pieee of sail spread on 
the floor. Tliese last had perished in (»nseqi*pnce 
of mere inability to make the effort.net;essary for 
lifting and dressing the food ; and they had suffered 
convulsions so dreadful, that their kiuics and chin 
had (!ome into contact, and their bodies resembeld a 
roundeil block. 

The Dutch about the same time made an at¬ 
tempt to establish a ralony on the island of Jan 
Mayen, but with a result equally fatal. The jour¬ 
nal of the unfortunaU' seamen contains little except 
a very exact register of the weather. 

No farther attempts were made at that time to co¬ 
lonize Spitzbergen. The next instance of winU'ring 
on those dreary shores arose from neecjssity and dis¬ 
aster. A Russian Vessel, which had saiM from Arch¬ 
angel for the whale-fishery in 1743, being driven by 
tlie wind to the eastern (ioast of Spitzl)ergen, found 
itself beset amid floating i<r without hope of deliver¬ 
ance. One of tlui party recollected that a hut had 
been erected on this coast by some of bis countrymen, 
under the apprehension of Isiiig obliged to spend the 
winter there. He and three* others set ont to disco¬ 
ver the place. With much difficulty they reache'd the 
shore, leaping from fragment to fragment of moving 
ice; then, spreading themselves in different direc¬ 
tions, they found the cottage Which, though ruinous, 
afforded shelter for the night. Early in the morning 
they hastened to the shore, to convey to their com- 
rades this happy intelligence. But what must have 
been their l|prror, when they saw only a vast open 
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sea, withou^s vesti|^ of the ship, or even of the 
numerous icebergs whidi had been tossing tlirough 
the waves ! A violent gale had dispersed them all, 
and apparently also sunk the'vessel, which was 
never heard of more. 

These four unfortunate seamen, abandoned on 
this dreadrful dhore, having the long winter to pass 
without food, or arms and implements to procure any, 
did not, however, give way to des|)air. They h^ 
a guii with which they shot twelve deer; then tlieir 
ammunition failed; but some pieces of iron were 
found on the shore, which they contrived to fttshion 
into pikes. At the moment when their stock of ve¬ 
nison was nearly exhausted, they found occasion to 
employ these weapons against a Polar tear by which 
they were assailed. The animal, being vanquished 
and killed after a formidable struggle, supplied for 
the present all their wants. His flesh was food, his 
skin clothing, his entrails, duly priipared, furnished 
the string, which alone had l>een wanting to com¬ 
plete a bow. With that instrument they were more 
than a match for the rein-deer and the Arctic fox, 
with the spoils of which they fllled both their pantry 
and their wardrobe; and thenceforth they avoided, 
unless in cases of necessity, the encounter of th(» 
tear. Being destitute of cooking utensils, they 
were obliged to devour the food nearly raw—dried 
either by suspension in the smoke during the long 
winter, or by exposure to the heat of the sun du¬ 
ring the short summer.* Yet this regular supply of 
fresh meat, and, above all, the constant exercise, to 
which necessity prompted, enabled them to preserve 
their health entire during six years, in which tihey 
looked in vain for deliverance. In thia|titfe they 
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killed 10 iK'ars, ll.'iO rein-deer, and alnultitude of 
foxes. At tile end of tlie six years one of tliem died, 
wlien the three survivors sunk into despondenw, 
giving up all hojKfl of relief, and looking forward to 
the moment when the last of them would become the 
prey of the Iwars. Suddenly, on the loth August, 
1749 , they descried a vessel at sea. They lighted 
fires on the heights, hoisted a flag formed of rein¬ 
deer skins, and were at length discovered by the ship, 
which proved to Ulong to their native country. 
Tli(‘y loaded her with such a quantity of skins and 
lard as enabled them to pay eighty nibles for their 
|)as.sage, and afterwards to make a profitable voyage. 

The example thus involuntarily set by these 
Ku.ssiaii sailors has been followed to a considerable 
extent by their couiitiymen, some of whom ^lave 
since n*gularly wintered in huts on the Spitz- 
liergen coast, and employed themselves in chasing 
the walrus and Iscal along the shore, the deer and 
Arctic fox in the intiTior. They are constantly 
engaged in hunting, unless when interrupted by 
tempest: and, even when the hut is blocked up with 
snow, they find their way out by the chimney. They 
have a reserve of salt provisions; but as much as 
po.ssible subsist on the flesh and drink the warm 
lilood of the rein-deer, digging under the snow for 
cochlearia, sorrel, and other plants that act as anti¬ 
dotes to si-un’y. By this regimen they generally 
preserve their health wmpletely uninjui^, though 
the British seamen employed in whale-fishing have 
ocrasionally found the dead body of a Russian whe 
had fallen a victim to-, this dreadful malady. 

It is now time to give a general view of the mode 
of catelihg whales practised by the two great fish 
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ing nations‘of the present day, the British and the 
Butch. 

The first object is to fit out a ship suited to thft 
trade. WJiile the fishery was carried on in bays, 
or on the exterior margin of icy fields, very slight 
fabrics wrere sufficient; but now that the vessels 
depart early in the season, and push into the very 
heart of the northern ices, they an; liable every 
moment to the most .siwere shocks and I'oncussions. 
The ship, therefore, must lie eoiistriieted in such a 
manner as to possess a peculiar degree of strength. 
Its exposed parts are scx-ured with double w even 
treble timbers; while it Vi fortified, as the expression 
is, externally with iron plat<\s, and intiTiially wdth 
stanchions and cross-bars, so disposed as to cause tlie 
prmure on any oik; part to bear upon and be sup¬ 
ported by the whole fabric. Mr Hcoresby recom¬ 
mends the dimension of 350 tons as the most eligible. 
A ship of this size is sometimes fiHed; and the num. 
her of men required for its navigation, being also 
neceasary for manning the boats employed in the 
fishery, could not be reduced even in a much small- 
er vessel. A larger tonnage than 350, Iteing scarcely 
ever filled, involves the proprietor in usehass extra ex¬ 
pense*. The Dqich are of opinion, that the vessels 
destined for this fishery should be 112 feet lof^, 20 
broad, and 12 deep, carryuig seven boats, and from 
forty to fifty seamen. One of the most essential par- 
ticulars is the crow’s nest, a species of sentry-box 
made of canvass or light wood, pitched on the main¬ 
top-mast, or top-gallant-mast head. This is the post 
of honour, and also of sevens cold, where the master 
often sits for hours in a temperature thirty or forty 
degrees below the freezing-point, wd wh^ce he can 
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descry all the movements of the surrounding seas 
and ice, and give directions accordingly. He is pro¬ 
vided with a telescope, a speaking-trumpet, and a 
rifle, with which he can sometimes strike a narwal, 
as it floats around the ship. 

The whaling vessels usually take their departure 
in such time as to leave the Shetland Isles alwut the 
beginning of April; and before the end of the month 
arrive within the Polar seas. It was long customary 
to spend a few weeks at what is called the Seal- 
fishers’ Bight, extending along the coast of Green¬ 
land, ere they pushed into those more northern 
waters, where, amid fields and mountains of ice, 
the jxtwerful and precious mysticetm is tossing; but 
in later times it lias become usual to skil at once 
into that centre of danger and enterprise. 

As soon as they have arrived in those seas which 
are’the haunt of the whale, the crew must be 
every moment on the alert, keeping watch day and 
night. The seven boats are kept hanging by the 
sides of the ship, ready to be launched in a few 
minutes; and, where the state of the sea admits,' 
one of them is usually manned and afloat. These 
lioats an* from 25 to 28 feet long, about 5^ feet 
broad, and constructed with a special view to light- 
ness,*buoyancy, and easy steerage. The captain- or 
some principal officer, seated in the crow's nest, 
surveys the waters to a great distance, and the in¬ 
stant he sees the back of the huge animal, which 
they seek to attack, emerging from the waves, gives 
notice to the watch who are stationed on deck ; 
part of whom leap inta#a boat, which is instantly 
lowered down, and followed by a second if the fish 
lie a large one. Each of the boats has a barpooner. 
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and one or two subordinate officers, and is provided 
with an immense quantity of rope coiled together and 
stowed in different quarters of it, the several parts be¬ 
ing spliced together, so as to form a continued line, 
usually exceeding four thousand feet in length. To 
the end is attached the harpoon, (fijg, 1,) an instru¬ 
ment formed, not to pierce and kill the anihial, but, 
by entering and remaining fixed in the body, to 
prevent its escape. One of the boats is now rowed 
towards the whrfle in the deepest silence, cautiously 
avoiding to give an alarm, of which he is very sus¬ 
ceptible. Sometimes a circuitous route is adopted in 
order to attack him from 1 H'liind. Having approached 
as near as is consistent vrith safety, the harpooner 
darts his instrument into the back of the monster.* 
This is a critical moment; for when this mighty ani¬ 
mal feels himself struck, he often throws himself into 
violent convulsive movements, vibrating in the air 
his tremendous tail, one lash of which is sufficient 
to dash a boat in pie(;es. More commonly, however, 
he plunges with rapid flight into the depths of the 
sea, or beneath the, thickest fields and mountains of 
ice. While he is thus moving at the rate usually of 
eight or ten miles an hour, the utmost diligence must 
be used that the line to which the harpoon is at¬ 
tached may run off smoothly and readily along with 
him. Should it be entangled for a moment, the 
strength of the whale is such, that he would draw 
the boat and crew after him under the waves. 
The first boat ought to be quickly followed up by a 


• The harpoon is sometimes discharged from a pecuHai. 
species of gun, in which case the form, fig. 4, is employed; 
but this mode has not come into very generd use. 
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second, to.supply more line when the first is run out, 
which often takes place in eight or ten minutes. 
When the crew of a Iwat see the line in danger of 
being all run off, they hold up one, two, or three oars, 
to intimate their pressing m-ed of a supply. At the 
same time they turn the ro[X! once or twice round 
a kind Of post called the bollard, by which the 
motion of the line and tlie career of the animal are 
somewhat retarded. This, however, is a delicate 
operation, which brings tin; side of the boat down to 
the very edge of the water, and if the rope is drawn 
at-all too tight, may sink it altogether. While 
the line is whirling round the liollard, the friction 
is so violent, that the harjxMiner is enveloped in 
smoke, and water must Ix^ constantly poured on 
to prevent it ' oni catching fin;. When,-after all, 
no aid arrives, and the crew find that the line must 
run out, they have only one resource,—they cut it, 
losing thereby not only the whale, but the harpoon 
and all the ropes of the boat. 

When the whale is first struck and plunges into 
the waves, the boat’s crew elevate a flag as a signal 
to the watch on deck, who give the alarm to those 
asleep below, by stamping violently on the deck, and 
crying aloud—“ A fall! a /all!” (Dutch, ml, ex. 
pressing the precipitate haste with which the sail- 
ors throw themselves into the boats.) On this no. 
tice they do not allow themselves time to dress, but 
rush out in their sleeping..shirts or drawers into an 
atmosphere, the temperature of which is often be. 
low zero, carrying along with them their clothing in a 
bundle, and trusting to make their toilette in the in. 
terval of manning and pushing off the boats. Such 
is the tumult at this moment, that young mariners 
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have been known to raise cries of fear, thinking the 
ship was going down. 

Tlie period duriitg which a wounded whale re¬ 
mains under water is various, but is averaged by 
Mr Scoresby at about isdf an hour. Then, press¬ 
ed by the necessity of rcspinttion, he appears above, 
often consideraWy distant finm thi' spot where he 
was harpooned, and in a state of great exhaustion, 
which the same ingenious writer ascribes to the 
severe pressure that he has endured when placed 
beneath a column of water 700 or 800 fathoms deep. 
All the boats have meantime been spreading them¬ 
selves in various directions, that one at least may be 
within a start, as it is called, or about 2(K) yards of 
the point of his rising, at which distance they can 
easily reach and pierce him with one or two more 
harpoons before he again descends, as he usually 
does for a few minutes. On his re-appearance a 
general attack is made with lances, (fig. 5,) which 
are struck as deep as possible, to reach and pene¬ 
trate the vital parts. Blood mixed with oil streams 
copiously from liis wounds and from the blow-holes, 
dyeing the sea to a great distance, and sprinkling 
and sometimes drenching the boats and crews. The 
> animal now becomes more and more exhausted; 
but, at the Approach of his dissolution, he (^n 
makes a convulsive anti energetic struggle, rearing 
his tml high in the air, and whirling it with ajpoise 
w'hich is heard at the distance of several miles. At 
length, quite overpowered and exhausted, be lays 
himselfon his side or back, and expires. The flag is 
then taken down, and three loud huzzas raised fimn 
the surrounding boats. No tune is lost in piercing the 
tail witii two hol(», through which ropes are passed. 
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which, being fastened to the boats, drag the fish to 
the vessel amid shouts of joy. 

The whale being thus caught told secured to the 
sides of the ship, the next qieration is that of fkm- 
ing, or extracting the bluhhCT and "w'halebone. This, 
if the full strength of tHh ship be put upon it, may 
be executed in atwut four liours, though a much 
longer time is ofUm employed. The captain goes 
round and gives a dram to each seaman, with double 
allowance to important perspnagt^ calh'd tlu‘ kings 
of the blubber, (Dutch sperk-koning,) whose office 
it is to receive that precious commodity, and stow it 
in the hold. Another high functionary, called the 
»peck»i(meer, has the direction of all the cutting 
operations. The first step is to form round the fish, 
between the nee and the fins, a circle called the 
kent, around which all protreedings are to be con¬ 
ducted. To it is fastened a machinery of blocks, 
called the kent-purchase, by which, with the aid of 
a windlass, the body of the whale can be turned on 
all sides. The harpooners then, under the speck- 
sioneer’s direction, begin with a kind of spade, 
(fig. 3,) and with huge knives, to make long par. 
allel cuts from end to.end, which are divided by 
cross-cuts into pieces of about half a ton. These are 
conveyed on deck, and, being reduced into smaller 
portions, are received by two kings, who stow them 
in the hold. Finally, being by other processes still far. 
ther divided, it is receivi^ into casks, and the pack¬ 
ing completed by the instrument No 2. As soon as 
the cutting officers have cleared the whole surface ly¬ 
ing above water, which does not exceed a fourth, or a 
fifth of the animal, the kent machinery is applied, 
and turns the carms round, till anothm- part, yet on. 
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touched, is presented- This being also cleared, the 
mass is again turned, and so on, till tlie whole lias 
been exposed, and the blubber removed. The kent 
itself is then stripped, and the bones of the head 
being conveyed on Ixiard, there remains only the 
kreng, a huge heap of fleshy and muscular substance, 
which is abandoned, either to sink, or devour, 
ed by the flocks of ravenous birds and sharks which 
duly attend on this high occasion. The blubber, 
now deposited in the hold, is by various processes 
cleared of its impurities, cut into small pieces, and 
deposihd in i-asks. While the Dutch establish¬ 
ment of Smeerenherg ilmu'ished, they extracted the 
oil in immense boilers, constructed there for this 
purpose; but when the fishery was transferred to 
the icy lianks in the open sea, this operation was 
necessarily deferred till the cargoes were deposited 
in the Dutch or British ports. 

The success of the fishery varies with the spot 
in which whales are found. The most advantage¬ 
ous that the Greenland seas afford has been con¬ 
sidered to lx; on the border of those immense fields 
of ice, with which a great extent of them is covered. 
In the open sea, when a whale is struck, and plunges 
beneath the waters, he may rise in any part of 
a wide circuit, and at any distance finm the boats, 
so that, before a second harpoon can be struck, he 
may plunge again, and by continued struggles ef. 
feet his extrication. But in descending beneath these 
immense fields, he is hemmed in by the icy flooi 
above, and can only find an atmosphere to breathe 
by returning to their outer boundary. The pace 
in which he can rise is thus contracted from a large 
circle to a semicircle, or even smaller segment 
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Hence a whale in this position i^ttacked with much 
l)etter chanet' of suei*ess; even two may be pursued 
at the same moment,—aim^un' which, in the open 
sea, often involves the loss of Iwth. In the flourish, 
ing state of the Dutch fishery, a hundred of their 
vessels have been stvn at once ranged on the mar¬ 
gin of one of those immense fields, along which the 
twats formed so continuous a line that no whale 
wuld rise without being iinme<liat(‘Iy struck. This 
situation, at the same time,.is attended with consi. 
derablc danger from the disruptions and concussions 
to which these plains arc liable. 

When the ship is surrounded with floating frag¬ 
ments of ice, the fishery, though difficult, is usually 
productive. l?et the case is very different when 
these pieces ai\. packed together into a mass im¬ 
pervious to ships or boats, yet leaving numerous 
holes or opening.s, through which the whale can 
mount and respire, without coming to the open 
margin, or within reach of his iissailants. The fish- 
ers, when they see the whale blowing through one 
of the^ apertures, must alight on the ic(‘, and run 
full speed to the spot with lance and harpoon. At- 
tack in such circumstances, however, is both diffi¬ 
cult and perilous; and even when the whale is kill¬ 
ed, the dragging of his body either under or over the 
ice to the ship is a most tedious and laborious task, 
which sometimes cannot bi; effected without cutting 
the carcass in pieo^s. 

When the great fields, in the progress of the sea- 
son, become open at various points, the fishery be. 
comes liable to the same evils as occur among packed 
ice. Still worse is the case when the sea is over, 
spread with that thin newly-formed crust called bay. 
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ice. The whale ea|jly finds or Ixmts a hole through 
this covering, while neither <»n the Iwats penetrate, 
nor the men walk over it, without the most immi¬ 
nent dang«*r. Yet Mr Scoresby mentions a plan by 
which he continued to carry on his movements, even 
over a very slender surface of Imy-ice. He tied to¬ 
gether his whole erew', and made them thus walk 
in a long line one bt'hind another. There never fell 
in above four or five at a time, who were easily 
helped out by the wst The suflerers had a dram to 
console them after their cold plmige; and the com¬ 
pensation was considered so ample, that Jack was 
suspt'cted of sometimes allowing himscdf to drop in 
with the view of l)eing thus indemnified. 

Another grand distinction respects, first, the Green¬ 
land fishery, which, generally speaking, is that al¬ 
ready described, and is chiefly distinguished by the 
immense fields of ice which- cover the ocean ; and, 
secondly, the Davis’s Strait fishery, where that ele¬ 
ment appears chiefly in the fonn of moving moun¬ 
tains, tossing through the dei-p. This last is arduous 
and dangerous, but usually productive. It com¬ 
menced at a comparatively late period, sinct! it is 
not mentioned by the Dutch writers prior to 1739; 
and Mr Scoresby has been unable to ascertain the 
date when it was begun by the British. Within 
these few' years it has experienced a remarkable ex¬ 
tension, of which a full accmmt will be given in the 
course of this chapter. 

The dangers of the whale-fishery, in spite of the 
utmost care, and under the direction even of the 
most experienced mariners, are imminent and ma- 
nifold. 

' The most obvious peril is that of the ship being 
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beset and sometimes dashed to pieces by the approach 
and collision of those mighty Helds and mountains 
of ice Avith wluch those seas are continually filled. 
The Dutch writers mention many of these ship¬ 
wrecks, among which the following are the most re¬ 
markable. 

Didier Albert Raven, in 1039, when on the bor¬ 
der of the SpitzlHJrgen ice, was assailed by a furious 
tempest. Though the ship was violently agitated, 
he succe('d(fd in steering her clear of the great bank, 
and thought himself in comparative safety, when 
there appeared before him two immense bergs, upon 
which the wind was violently driving his vessel. He 
endeavoured, by spreading all his sails, to penetrate 
between them; but in this attempt the ship was 
borne against one wi!h so terrible a shock, that it 
was soon felt to be sui king. By cutting the masts the 
mariners enabled her to proceed; yet, as she con¬ 
tinued to take in water, several boats were launch¬ 
ed, which, being over-crowded, sunk, and ail on 
board perished. Those left in the ship found their 
condition more and more desperate. The fore part 
of the vessel being deep in the water, and the keel 
rising alnpst perpendicular, made it extremely diffi¬ 
cult to avoid hilling into the sea; while a m^t, to 
which a number had clung, broke, plunged down, 
and mvolved them in the fate of their unfortunate 
companions. At length the stern separated from 
the rest of the vessel, carrying with it several mo;^ 
of the sailors. The survivors still clung to the 
wretched fragments, but one after another was wash¬ 
ed off by the fury of the waves, while some, half 
dead with cold, and unable to retain their grasp-of 
the ropes and anchors, dropped in. The crew of 
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(dghty-six was ^hus reduced to twenty-nine, when 
the ship suddenly changed its position, and assiuned 
one in which tht‘y could more easily keep their foot¬ 
ing on board. The sea then calmed, and during 
the respite thus afforded they felt an irresistible pro¬ 
pensity to sleepbut to some it was the fatal sleep 
of extreme wld, from which they never av'oke. One 
man suggested the construction of a raft, which was 
accordingly framed, contrary to the <m.ptain’s advice; 
happily, no sooner was it launched than the waves 
swallowed it up. Th(! remnant of the vessel en- 
countenid next night another severe gale; and the 
sufferings of the crew, from <!old, hunger, and burn¬ 
ing thirst, were so extreme, that death in every form 
seemed now to have encompassed them. In the 
monting, however, a sail wiis descried, their signals 
were understood, and being taken on board, twenty 
survivors, after forty-eight hpurs of this extreme dis¬ 
tress, were restored to safety. 

In 1670 till! Blocker (Bleacher,) Captain Pit, was 
driven against the ice with such violence, that in an 
instant all her rigging was dashed in pieces. Soon 
after twenty-nine of the crew quitted the vessel, 
and, leaping by the help of poles and p^jdns from 
one fragment of ice to another, contrived to reach 
the main field. The captain vrith seven men re¬ 
mained on IxMtrd, and endeavoured to open a pass, 
agej but soon after the ship again struck,,when 
t^ey were obliged to go into a boat, and commit 
themselves to chance, the snow failing so thick tlmt 
they could scarcely see each other. As the weather 
cleared, they discovered their companions on the ice, 
who threw a whale-line, and dragged them to the 
same spot. TherCj the party having waited twelve 
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hours in hopes of relief, at length tiggstiid themselves 
to the boats, and in twelve hours were taken up by 
a Dutch vessel. 

Captain Bille, in 167.’>, lost a ship richly laden, 
which went down suddenly; after which the crew 
wandered in boats over th(! sea for fourt(!en days 
before th«y were taken up. Thirte<m other vessels 
pcTished that year in the Spitzbergen seas. Three 
seasons afterwards Captain Bille lost a second ship 
by the violent concussion of tlu' !<•(', the crew having 
just time to save themselvivs on a frozen fiidd. At 
the moment of their disaster they were iinwred to a 
large fl(K“, along with another, a brig called the 
Red Fox; which last shortly afterwards under¬ 
went a similar fat(!, lieing struck with sucli violence, 
that the whole, hui and masts together, disappeared 
almost in an instant,—the sailors, lik(‘ Captain Bille’s 
company, having had merely time to leap on the 
ice. The united crews now adopted various plans ; 
some keeping their station, others setting out in 
lioats in dilferent directions; but all, in one way 
or other; reaclnd home. Th(> same year the Concord 
w’ent dowm in an equally suddi-n manner; but the 
crew were happily taken up by a neigh Ismring ship. 

The whale-fishery is not more distinguished for 
examples of sudden peril and la-setment than for 
unexpected deliverance from the most alarming si¬ 
tuations. 

Three Dutch ships, in 1076, after having com¬ 
pleted a rich cargo on the northern coast of Spitz¬ 
bergen, were at once so completely beset, that the 
crews in general urged the necessity of proceeding 
over the ice, and endeavouring to reach some o'dier 
vessel. Ouvekees, however, captain of one of the 
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three, strongly prged the obligation of doing ail in 
their power to pre8er\'e such valuable property, and 
they agreed to make a farther trial ; when, in twenty 
days, the ice opened, and they had a happy voyage 
homeward. 

The Dame Maria Elizabeth, in 1769, had set out 
early for the fishery, and was so fortunateos, by the 
30th of May, to have taken fourteen whales. Tlien, 
however, a violent gale from the south blew in the 
ice with such violen«^, that the captain Ibund him. 
self completely beset, and saw two Dutch vessels and 
one English go to pieces at a little distance. At 
length a brisk gale from the north gave him the hope 
of iK'ing extricated ; when presently he was involved 
in a dense fog, which lioze so thick npon the sails 
and rigging, that the ship appeared a mere floating 
iceberg. As the atmosphere cleared, the faint light, 
and the birds winging their way to the southward, 
announced the closing in of winter. Unable to make 
any progress, the seamen looked forward in despair 
to the prospect of spending the season in that frozen 
latitude. They had nearly come to the end of their 
provisions, and famine was already staring them in 
the fece, when they thought of broiling the whales’ 
tails, which proved very eatable, and even salutary 
against the scurvy. Thus they hoped to exist till 
the middle of February, beyond which the prospect 
was very dismal; but on the 12th November ihere 
arose a violent north wind, which dispersed the ioe. 
Their hopes being now awakened, every effort was 
strained; and on the 18th a north-wester brought 
on^so heaty a rain, that next day they were entirely 
clear of the ice, and had a prosperous voyage home- 
ward. 
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The year 1777 was one which oKhibited, on the 
greatest scale, all the vicissitude's of this occupation. 
Captain IJroerties, in the Guillaniine, arrived tliat 
year on tlie 22d June at the great bank of northern 
ice, where lie found fifty vessels moored and busied 
in till' fishery. He began it prosperously: the very 
next day Indeed he kill(?d a large whale. The day 
after, a tempest drove in the ice with such violence 
that twenty-seven of the ships wer<> lieset, of which 
ten w<TO lost. Broertic.s, on the 2.5th July, seeing 
some appearance of an opening, caused the Guilla- 
miiie to lie warped through by the Iwats; but, after 
four days’ laliour, she found herself, with four other 
ships, in a narrow basin, enclosed by icy barrii’rs on 
every side. The captain, foreseeing the danger of 
permanent besetiv mt, obliged the crew to submit to 
a diminution of their rations. 

• On the 1st August the ice began to gather thick, 
and a violent storm driving it against the vessels, 
plaired them in the greatest p<‘ril for a number of 
day.s. On the 20th a dreadful gale arose from the 
north-dast, in which the Guillamine suffered very 
considerable damage. In this awful temp«Mit, out of 
the five ships two went down, while a tliird had 
sprung a number of leaks. The crews were taken 
on iKiard of the two rimaining harks, which th€*y 
greatly incommoded. On the 25th all the three 
were completely frozen in, when it was resolved to 
send a party of twelve men to^eekaid from four 
vessels which a few days before had been driven 
into a station at a little distance; but by the time 
of their arrival two of these had been dash^ to 
pieces, and the other two were in the mast deplor- 
able i»ndition. Two Hamburg ships, somewhat 

2 a 
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farther removed, had perished in a similar manner. 
Meantime the former came in sight of Gale Hamkes’ 
Land, in Greenland, and the tempest still pushing 
them gradually to the southward, Iceland at length 
apptwed on their left. The two more distant ones, 
commanded hy Dirk Brocr and Reel of Meyer, found 
a little opening, through which they contrived to 
escap«;. The crews of tlu' three; others were begin¬ 
ning to hope that th(‘y might at last be equally for¬ 
tunate, when, on the 13th September, a whole 
mountain of ice fell upon the Guillamine. The 
men, half naked, leaped out upon the frozen surface, 
saving with difDculty a small portion of their pro¬ 
visions. The broken remnants of the vessel were 
soon buried under enormous piles of ice. Of the two 
other ships, one commanded by Jeldert Janz had 
just met a similar fate, and there remained only 
that of Jans Castricura, to which all now looked for 
refuge. By leaping from one fragment of ice to ano¬ 
ther, the men, not without danger, contrived to reach 
this vessel, which, though in extreme distress, re¬ 
ceived them on board. Shattered and overcrowded, 
she was obliged immediately after to accommodate 
fifty other seamen, the crew of the Jans Christiaanz 
of Hamburgh, which had just gone down, the chief 
harpooner and twelve of the mariners having pe¬ 
rished. These numerous companies, squeezed into 
the crazy bark of Castricum, suffered every kind of 
distress. Famine,* in its most direful forms, began 
to stare them in the face. AU remoter fears, how¬ 
ever, gave way, when, on the 11th October, the 
vessel went to pieces in the same sudden manner as 
the others, leaving to the unfortunate sailors scarcely 
time euougli to leap upon the ice with their re- 
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maining stores. With great difficulty they reached 
a field of some extent, and contrived with their tom 
sails to rear a sort of (covering; but, sensible that, by 
remaining on this desolate spot, they must certainly 
perish, they saw no safirty except in scrambling over 
the frozen surface to the coast of Gret'iiland, which 
was in fiew. With infinite toil they effected their 
object, and happily met some inhabitants, who re¬ 
ceived them hospitably, and regaled them with dried 
fish and seals’ flesh. Thence they pushed across that 
dreary region, treated sometimes well, sometimes 
churlishly; but by on(' means or other they socceMl- 
ed at length, on the 13th March, in rtiaehing th<^ 
Danish settlement of Frederikshaab. Here they were 
received with the 'tmost kindness ; and, In'ing re¬ 
cruited from ^leir latigues, took the first opportuni- 
ty of embarking for Denmark, whence they after¬ 
wards sailed to their native country. 

The Davis’s Strait fish<Ty has also lieen marked 
with very frequent and fatal shipwrecks. In 1814, the 
Royalist, Captain Edmonds, perished with all her 
crew ; and in 1817, the London, Captain Mathews, 
shared the same fate. The only account of either 
of these ships ever received was from Captain Ben- 
net of the Venerable, who, on the 15th April, saw 
the London in a tremendous storm, lying to wind¬ 
ward of an extensive chain of icebergs, among which 
it is prol»ble she was dasluHl to pieces that very 
evening. Large contributions were raised at Hull 
for the widows and families of the seamen who had 
suffered on these melancholy occasions. 

Among accidents on a smaller scale, one of the 
most frequent is, that of boats employed in pursuit of 
the whale being overtaken by deep fop or storms of 
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snow, whici) s('parat(' thorn from fho ship, and nevor 
allow thorn to reeain it. A fatal iii.stanoo of thi.s 
kind occurred to the Ipswich, Captain Gordon; four 
of whose Iwats, after a whale had been caught, and 
even brought to the ship’s-side, w^ere employed on a 
piece of ice hauling in the line, when a storm sud¬ 
denly arose, caused the vessel to drift wJm, and 
prevent'd her, notwithstanding the utmost efforts, 
from ever coming within reach of the unfortunate 
crews who composed the greater part of her esta- 
hlishment. Mr Scon'sby mentions several casual¬ 
ties of th(' same nature which occurred to his boats’ 
companies, all of whom, however, in tin- end happily 
found their way back. One of the most alarming 
cases was that of fourteen men who were left on a 
small piece of floating ice, with a Iwat wholly unable 
to withstand the surrounding tempest; but amid 
their utmast despair they fell in with the Lively of 
Whitby, and were most cordially rweived on l»oard. 

The source, however, of the mast constant alarm 
to the whale-fisher is connected with the movements 
of that powerful ajiimal, against which, with most 
unequal strength, he ventures to contend. Gene¬ 
rally, indeed, the whale, notwithstanding his im¬ 
mense stre^h, is gentle, and even passive; seeking, 
even when he is most hotly pursued, to est»pe from 
his assailants, by plunging into the lowest depths 
of the ocean. I^metimes, however, he exerts his 
utmost force in violent and convulsive struggles; 
and every thing with which, when thus enraged, 
he comes into collision, is dissipated or destroyed in 
an instant. The Dutch writers mention Jacquez 
Vienkes of the Gort Moolen (Barley Mill,) who, 
after a whale had been struck, was hastening with 
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a second boat to the supjwrt of tlie first. The fish, 
however, rose, and witli its head struck the Iwat so 
furiously, that it was shivered in pieces, and Vieiikes 
was thrown with its fragments on the l>aek of the 
huge animal. Even then this Indd mariner darted 
a sei!ond harpoon into the Ixtdy of liis victim ; but 
unfortunately he got (entangled in the line and 
could not extricate himsellj while tin; otlier party 
were unable to approach near enough to .save him. 
At last, how<!\er, the harpoon was disengaged, and 
he swam to the boat. 

Mr Scoresby, in one of his earliest voyages, saw 
a Iwat thrown several yards into the air, from which 
it fell oji its side, plunging the crew into tlje sea. 
They were happily tak(‘n up, when only one was 
found to have received a sevt-re contusion. Captain 
Lyons of tlie Raith of Ltdth, on the Labrador coast, 
in 1802, had a boat thrown fifteen twit into the air: 
it came down into the water with its keel upwards, 
yet all the men e.\cept one were .saved. 

The crew of Mr S«>resby the elder, in 1807 had 
struck a whale, which soon reappeared, but in a 
state of such violent agitation that no one durst 
approach it. The captain couragwusly undertook 
to encounter it in a boat bv himself: and succeeded 
in striking a second harpoon ; but another beat hav. 
ing advanced too close, the animal brandished its 
tail with so much fury, that tlu; harpooner, who 
was directly •under, judged it most prudent to leap 
into the sea. The tail then struck the very place 
that he had left, and cut the boat entirely asunder, 
with the exception of two planks, which were saved 
by having a coil of rop(« laid over them ; so that, 
had he remained, he must have been dashed to pieces. 
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Happily all the others escaped injury. The issues, 
however, were not always so fortunate. The Aim- 
well of Whitby in 1810 lost three men out of seven, 
and, in 1812, the Henrietta of the same port lost 
four out of six, hy the boats being upset, and the 
crews thrown into the sea. 

In 1809, one of the men belonging to the Resolu¬ 
tion of Whitby struck a sucking whale; after which 
the mother, being seen wheeling rapidly round the 
spot, was eagerly watched. Mr Scoresby, lieing on 
this occasion in the capacity of harpooner in another 
boat, was seltHjting a situation for the probable re¬ 
appearance of the parent fish, when suddenly an 
in\isible blow stove in fifteen feet of the bottom of 
bis barge, which filled with water and instantly 
sunk. The crew were saved. 

Entanglement in the line, while the retreating 
whale is drawing it off with rapidity, is often pro¬ 
ductive of great disaster. A sailor belonging to the 
John of Greenock, in 1818, having happened to step 
into the centre of a coil of running rope, had a 
foot entirely carried off, and was obliged to have the 
lower part of the leg amputated. A harpooner, be¬ 
longing to the Henrietta of Whitby, had incautious¬ 
ly cast some part of the line under his feet; when a 
sudden dart of the fish made it twist round his 
body. He had j ust time to cry out,—“ Clear away 
the line! O dear!” when he was cut almost asunder, 
dragged overboard, and never more seen. 

A whale sometimes causes danger by proving to 
be alive after ha\ang exhibited every symptom of 
death. Mr Scoresby mentions the instance of one 
which appeared so decidedly dead, that he himself 
had leap^ on the tall, and was busy putting a rope 
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througli it, when he suddenly felt the animal sink¬ 
ing from Iwneath him. He made a spring towards 
a lH)at that was some yards distant, and, grasping the 
gunwale, was assisted on Iward. Tlie fish then 
moved forward, reared his tail aloft, and shook it 
with such prodigious violenee, that it resounded to 
the distsnee of several miles. Aftisr two or three mi¬ 
nutes of this violent exertion, he rolled on his side 
and expired. 

Even after life is extinct, all danger is not over. 
In the operation of flensing, the har[)ooners some¬ 
times fall into the whale’s mouth, with the immi- 
nen t danger of lieing drowned. In the case of a heavy 
swell they are drenched, and sometimes washed over 
by the surge. Occasionally they have their ropes bro¬ 
ken, and are wounded by each other’s knives. Mr 
Scoresby mentions a harpooner who, after the flens¬ 
ing was completed, happened to have his foot at¬ 
tached by a hook to the kreiig or carcass, when the 
latter was inadvertmitly cut away. The man 
caught hold of the gunwale of the lioat; but the 
whole immense mass was now suspended by his 
body, occasioning the most excruciating torture and 
even exposing him to the danger of being tom 
asunder, when his companions contrived to hook the 
knmg with a grapnel, and bring it back to the sur¬ 
face. 

The whale, in attempting to escape, sometimes 
exerts prodigious strength, and inflicts upon its pur¬ 
suers not only danger, but the loss of their property. 
In 1812, a boat’s crew belonging to the Resolution 
of Whitby struck a whale on the margin of a floe. 
Supported by a second boat, they felt much at their 
ease, there being scarcely an instance in which the 
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assistance of a third was required in such circum¬ 
stances. Soon, however, a signal was made for 
more line, and as Mr Scoreshy was pushing with 
bis utmost speed, four oars were raised in signal 
of the utmost distress. The Iwat was now seen 
with its Iww on a level with the water, while 
the harpooner, from the friction of the line, was 
enveloped in smoke. At length, whim the relief 
was within a hundred yards, the crew wen* s(*(;n 
to throw their jackets upon the nearest ic^e, and then 
leap into the sea; after which the boat rose iiito 
the air, and, making a majestic curve*, disappeared 
beneath the waters, with all the line attached to it. 
The crew were saved. A vigorous pursuit was im- 
meniiately commenced; and the whale, being traced 
through narrow and intrq‘at<‘ chanu(‘ls, was dism- 
vered considerably to the eastward, when thrc'c har¬ 
poons were darted at him. The line of tw'o other 
boats was then run out, whem, by an accidental en¬ 
tanglement, it broke, and enabled the whale to car¬ 
ry off in all about four miles of rope, which, with the 
boat, were Val ued at dilSO. The daring fishers again 
gave chase ; the whale was seen, but missed. A third 
time it appeared, and was reached; two more har¬ 
poons were struck, and the animal bt'ing plied with 
lances, became entirely exhausted, and yielded to 
its fate. It had by that time drawn out 10,440 
yards, or about six miles of line. Unluckily, through 
the disengagement of a harpoon, a l)oat and thir¬ 
teen lines, nearly two miles in length, were detach- 
tMi and never recovered. 

Whale-fishers sometimes meet with agreeable 
surprises. The crew of the ship Nautilus had cap¬ 
tured a fish, which being disentan^ed and drawn 
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to the ship, some of them were employed to haul 
in the line. Suddenly they fi!lt it pulled away as 
if by another whale, and liaviii^ made si/pials for 
more line, were soon satisfied, by the wmtinued 
movements, that this W'as the ease. At length a 
large one rose up close to them, and was quickly 
kilhnl. It then proved, that the animal, while mov¬ 
ing through the waters, had rwcive'd the rope into 
its open mouth, and, struck by the unusual sensa¬ 
tion, held it fast between its jaws, an<l thus iNieame 
the j)rey of his enemy—The Prince of Brazils of 
Hull had struck a small fish, which sunk ap]>arently 
dead. The crew applied all their strength to heave 
it up; but sudden and violent jerks on the line <«n- 
vineed them that it was still alive. They persevered, 
and at length brought up two fishes in succession, 
one of which had many turns of the ro{)e wound 
round its Inidy. Having lx;en entangled under 
water, it had, in its attempt to esirajie, Iieen mom 
and more implicated, till, in the end, it shared the 
fate of its companion. 

A view of the whale-fishery, as it existed prior to 
1820, has thus lieen drawn from ample and authen¬ 
tic materials afforded by the Dutch and other ear¬ 
lier w'riters, as well as by the valuable work of the 
younger WrScoresby. Having understood, however, 
that within the last few years the trade has been turn¬ 
ed into several new channels, we applied to certain 
intelligent individuals in the principal ports, from 
whom we have obtained such valuable information 
as enables us to bring do\vn the history of its c^ra- 
tions to the very latest period. 

A remarkable change has lately taken place as to 
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the waters in which the fishery is carried on. For 
more than a century it was confined to the space be¬ 
tween Spitzbergen and Greenland, commonly called 
the Greenland Sea. Early in the eighteenth century 
Davis’s Strait l)egan to be frequented, and the ships 
sent thither gradually increast^d in number. A 
somewhat more ample return, in fact, was drawn 
from those western seas, though Mr Scoresby con¬ 
ceives that the longer and more expensive voyage, and 
the increased hazards, fully counterbalanced this ad¬ 
vantage. When he wrote, the Greenland fishery 
was still the most considerable, and the ships pro¬ 
ceeding thither were in the proportion of three to 
two of those sent to Davis’s Strait. Since that time 
its produce has sustained a remarkable diminution ; 
the whales whicli, during the course of two centuries, 
had been gradually retiring from place to place, have 
at last sought refuge in the remote and inaccessible 
depths of the icy sea. Hence this fishery has been 
almost abandoned; having employed, in 1829, only 
one vessel, though in 1830 the numl>er has been in¬ 
creased to four. For this almost entire loss of their 
original groimd, the whalers have been compensated 
by the new and more extensive field opened up to 
them on the western coast. The important expedi¬ 
tions sent out by government under Ross and Parry 
have made them acquaint(>d with a number of ad¬ 
mirable stations on the farther side of Davis’s Strait 
and in the higher latitudes of Bafiin’s Bay, which 
were before little known and scarcely ever frequent¬ 
ed. They now, therefore, prosecute their fishery al¬ 
most exclusively in those seas, and follow a method 
which is in many respetds different. 

The vessels destined for that quarter sail usually 
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in March, though some delay their departure till the 
middle or ev(.‘n the end of April. They proceed first 
to the northern parts of the coast of Labrador, or to 
the mouth of Cumlwland Strait, carrying on what 
is called the South-west Fishery. After remaining 
there till alwut the l»eginning of May, they cross to 
the eastorn shore of the Sitait, and fish upwards 
along the coast, particularly in South-east Bay 
North-east Bay, Hingston Bay or Horn Sound. 
Alxjut the month of July, they usually cross Baf¬ 
fin’s Bay to Lancaster Sound, which they sometimes 
enter, and occasionally even ascend Barrow’s Strait 
twenty or thirty miles. In returning, they fish down 
the western shore, where their favourite stations are 
Pond’s Bay, Agnes’s Monument, Home Bay, and 
Cape Searle. If the ships he not previously filled, 
they commonly remain till the end of September, 
and in some instances jwrsevere till late in October. 
Our informant at Peterhead mentions a vessel from 
that port which w'as dean on the last day of Septem¬ 
ber; yet the captain procet'ded with such spirit 
and resolution, that after this date he caught five 
whales, making his cargo equal to the average of the 
year, and reached home by the 27th October. 

The vessels for Greenland sail about the begin¬ 
ning of April, and return frequently in July, sid- 
dom remaining on the fishing-ground beyond the 
end of August. 

The Davis’s Strait fishery has always been sub¬ 
ject to remarkable casualties, which have been still 
farther increased since the vessels took a wider 
range, and ventured into the higher and more fro. 
zen latitudes. Our correspondent at Aberdeen 
states, that,— 
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In 1819, out of 63 ships there were lost lO 
.. 1821, 79 . 11 

... 1822, . 60 . 7 

These wrecks have generally occurred in conse¬ 
quence of the ships lieing beset in their attempt to 
pass from the eastern cotfet to Lancaster Souml, across 
that great barrier of ice which fills the centres of Baf¬ 
fin’s Bay. The sidesof the vessels havesometimesbeen 
pressed together; atother tiraesthey havesbeensqueez- 
ed out of the water and laid upon the ice. But expe¬ 
rience seems to have enabled the mariners to guard, 
in some degree', against these dangers. Last year, 
of eighty-nine ships sent out to this fishery only four 
were lost; namely, the Dauntless, Bramham,of Hull; 
the Bookwood, Lawson, of London; tlu* Jams, Bruce, 
of Aberdeen; the Home Castle, Stewart, of Leith. 

Several of these shipwTccks have Ixsm atti'iided 
with very peculiar circumstances. In 1825, the 
Active, Captain Gray, of Feterlu^ad, was so com¬ 
pletely beset in Exeter Sound, that, on the 1st Oc¬ 
tober, the crew were obliged to abandon her and 
take a passage in other ships. Next year a vessel, 
sent out to ascertain her fate, found her on the 
beach,,at a little distance from the place of beset- 
ment, completely uninjured. She was got off in a 
few days, and brought home with her cargo to Pe¬ 
terhead, where she arrived on the 12th September. 

In 1826, the Dundee, Captain Dawson, of Lon¬ 
don, having ventured into the higher parallels of 
Baffin's Bay, was, in 7d° 30' north latitude, so 
completely beset and enclosed within impenetrable 
barriers, that the crew could obtain no assistance 
from the other ships. To add to their distress. 
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a Dutch vessel near them was completely wreck¬ 
ed ; and the men, to the number of forty-six, came 
on l>uard entirely destitute. They wSre support¬ 
ed from the 23d Aujrust to the 6th October, when 
they set out in tlmir boats to end<?avour to reach 
the Danish settlement of Levely ; but as this was 
350 mil* distant, much doubt was entertained if 
they would ever arrive at their destination. The 
crew of the Dundee, reduced to extreme distrm by 
th(> want of provisions, su<‘m‘de<l in killing some 
seals and bears, on whose coarse flesh they wen; 
thankful to sustain life. On tlie l.st h'eliniary they 
eaujn;ht a whale, and on the lOtli a sei'oiid, which 
afforded jjn'at relief, espi'cially as other fishes w<!re 
attracted by the desire to feed on the carcass of lhi.<> 
hug<? animal. Un" -funately for their reiwse the sea 
w'as not so crntipKiely frozen but that enormous 
icebergs were still tossing thntugli it with thunder¬ 
ing noise, tearing up the fields by which the ship 
was .surrounded. On tlu; 22d Ft'bruary, one of un¬ 
common magnitude! was seen leearing directly upon 
tlieir stem, its collision w'ith which appeared in¬ 
evitable; whereu])e>n the seamen snatching their 
cleethes, leapesl out upon the ice!, and ran to senne 
distance*. The icebe*rg rollc'd on.wiih a treme'iidous 
crash, breaking the field inte) fragments, and hiding 
from their view the ship, which they e-xpe*cte*d neveT 
to see again ; but happily it passe*d by, anel the Dun¬ 
dee! appeeared from leehind it uninj,ure‘d; a specta- 
e*le that was hailed with three enthusiastic ebeers. 
The mariners best sight of the sun for sevemty- 
live: days, during which they suffered such severe 
cold, that they e;ould not walk the deck for .five 
minutes without being frost-bitten. Luckily they 
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were able to pick up a quantity of spars and staves 
belonging to the DuUrh wreck, which afforded a 
supply of fuel, otherwise tlu'y must have perished 
from the intensity of the frost. By great good fortune, 
too, the body of ice in which they were enclosed 
drifted to the southward mor<^ than clev(>n degrees, 
(from 74 ° 30', down to 63"), or aliout 800 nTiles, and 
was thus brought nearly to the mouth of Davis’s 
Strait. On the 1st April, when the Lee, Captain 
Lee, of Hull, had just commenced her fishing, the 
crew were agreeably surjiriscd by meeting the Dun¬ 
dee, whose catastruph<‘had exciO-d the g«!atest inter- 
eat at home; they RUj>plii-d her lilierally with provi¬ 
sions, and every necessary for enabling her to reach 
Britain. The vessel was accordingly liberated on the 
16th April, and on the 2d June arriv<Kl off Shet¬ 
land, whence intelligence was immediately spread 
of this happy deliverance. 

One of the most affecting shipwrecks whicli ever 
occurred in the northern seas was that of the Jean 
of Peterhead, in 1826. Of this we can give a 
full account from an interesting narrative by Mr 
Gumming, the surgeon, an eye-witness and sharer 
of the e^amity. This vessel sailed on the 15th 
March, having on board only twenty-eight men, but 
received at Lerwick a complement of twenty-three 
natives of Shetland ; owing to which arrangement, 
as well as by contrary winds, she was detained till 
the 28th. From the evening of that day to the Ist 
April, the ship encountered very stormy weather, 
which she successfully withstood, and was then steer¬ 
ed into those western tracts of the Greenland sea 
which are the most favourable for the capture of the 
seal. On the 14tli, in the latitude of 68°, the fishery 
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began most prosperously. In one day the seamen kill¬ 
ed 1138 seals, and the entire number caught in five 
days exceeded ;1070. This scene, however, could not 
be contemplated without some painful impressions. 
The seals attacked were only the young, ns they lay 
fearlessly reposing on the iee, before they had yet 
attempteH to plunge into the watery element. One 
blow of the club stunmnl them completely. The view 
of hundreds of creatures Ijearing some resemblance 
to the human form, writhing in tlie agonies of death, 
and the deck streaming with their gore, was at once 
distressing and disgusting to a spectator of any feel¬ 
ing. However, this evil soon gave way to others 
of a more serious nature. 

On the morning of the 18th April the sailors had 
begun their fishery a usual; but a breew? sprung up, 
and obliged them oy eleven o'clock to suspend ope¬ 
rations. The gale con tin ually freshened, and was the 
more unpleasant from their being surrounded with 
loose ice, which a dense and heavy fog made it impos¬ 
sible to distinguish at any distance. The mariners 
took in all sail, but did not apprehend danger till 
six in the evening, when the wind, which bad been 
continually increasing, began to blow with tenfold 
fury. All that the narrator had ever heard, of the 
united sounds of thunder, tempest, and waves, seem¬ 
ed faint when compared with the stunning roar of 
this hurricane. At eight the ship was borne upon 
a stream of ice, from which she received several se¬ 
vere concussions; the consequence of whicli was, 
tljat at ten the water began to enter, and at twelve 
no exertion in pumping could prevent her from be¬ 
ing gradually filled. 

At one in the morning she became completely 
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waterlogged. She then fell over on her beam-ends, 
when the crew, giving themselves up for lost, clung to 
the nearest object for immediate safety. By judi¬ 
ciously cutting away the main and foremasts, they 
happily enabled the ship to right herself, when being 
drifted into a stream of ice,, she was no longer in 
danger of immediate sinki^lh The whole Hull, how¬ 
ever, was inundated and indeed immersed in water, 
except a portion of the quarter-deck, upon which 
the whole wew were now assembled. Here they 
threw up an awning of sails to shelter themselves 
from the cold, which had become so intense as to 
threatei thu^tinction of life. Thos<‘ endowed with 
spirit and sense kept up the vital power by brisk 
movement; but the nativ.is of Shetland, who are 
accused on such occasi<ms of sinking into a selfish 
despondency, piled themselves together in a heap, 
with the view of deriving warmth from each other’s 
bodies. Those in the interior of the mass obtained 
thus a considerable temperature, though accompanied 
with severe pressure; and blows were given, and 
even knives drawn, to gain and to preserve this ad¬ 
vantageous position. On the 19th, one Shetliuider 
died of cold, another on the 20th, and a third on 
the 21st,—events felt by the others as peculiarly 
gloomy, chiefly, it is owned, as forming a presage of 
their own impending fate. 

On the 22d the sun began to appear amid showers 
of snow; and the 23d was ushered in by fine 
weather and a clear sky. The opinions of the crew 
were now divided as to what course they shoitld 
steer in search of deliverance. Two plans were sug¬ 
gested. They could either stretch northward into 
the fishing stations, where they might expect sooner 
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or later to meet some of their countrymen, by whom 
they would be received on board; or they might 
sail southward towards Iwlaud, and throw them, 
selves on the hospitality of its inhabitants. The 
former plan was in several resp»>cts the more pro¬ 
mising, esptrially as a vessel had be<‘n in sight when 
the storm arose. Butjjts uncertainties were also 
very great. They might traverse for weeks those 
vast icy seas, amid cold' always increasing, and 
with imminent danger of lieing swallowed up by 
the waves. Iceland was distant, but it was a 
definite point ; and upon this murse they at last 
wisely determined. Several days wem^pimt in fit¬ 
ting out their two remaining boats— rII the others 
having been swept away—and in fishing up from the 
interior of the; vr'-sel ev<-ry article which <s:tuld be 
turned to aewmi... During this operation, the 
weather continuing fine, they could not forbear ad¬ 
miring th(! scent? by which they were surrounded. 
The sea was formed as it were into a iH-autiful little 
frith, by the ice rising around in the most varied 
and fantastic forms, sometimes even assuming the 
ap{>earance of cities adorned with towers and forests 
of columns. Continual eflbrts were netrssary, mean¬ 
time, to keep the wreck on the icy field; for had 
it slipped over into the sea, of which there appeared 
a strong pmlwibility, it would have gone down at 
once. By the 26th the boats were completely ready, 
having on Isiard a small stock of provisions, and a 
single change of linen. At half-past one in the 
morning of the 27th the mariners took leave, with 
some sorrow, of the vessel, which seemed a home 
even in mins,” leaving the deck strewed with clotbes, 
books, and p/ovisions, to be swallowed up by the 
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ocean as soon as the icy floor on which it rested 
should melt away. 

The two boats, having rewtivc'd forty-seven men 
on board, lay very det'p in the water; so that when 
a smart breeze arose, the men were? obliged to throw 
away their spare clothing and every thing else which 
could be wanted, and soon saw their iittl(!*wardrobe 
floating on the face of the sea. The leaky state of 
one of the barges entailcKl tin* necessity of hauling 
it on a piece of iccf to Im‘ n'paired. Tin* seanuni 
were frequently obliged also to drag them Imth over 
large fields, and again to launch them. However, 
a favoOfablo wind in ten liours enabled tiumi to 
make forty-one miles, when they came to the ut¬ 
most verge of the icy stri'am, and ('iitered upon the 
open ocean. Their fears W(‘re not yet removed ; for 
if a heavy gale had arisen, their slender barks must 
soon have be<‘n oviTwhelnied. There blew in liutt a 
stiff breeze, which threw in a gocal deal of water, and 
,^used severe cold ; however, at seven in the even¬ 
ing, they saw, with inexpressible pleasure, though 
dim and distant, the lofty and snow-capp(!d moun¬ 
tains of Iceland. But these were still fifty miles off, 
and much might Intervene; so that the night, which 
soon closed in, passed with a mixture of joy and 
fear. Fortunately the morning was favourable; and 
about four they saw a bla»;k speck on the surface 
of the ocean. It proved to be an island, naked, 
rocky, and seemingly uninhabited; yet to set foot on 
any shore, however wild and desolate, promised a 
temporary relief. On turning a promontory, what 
was their joy to see a Iwat pushing out to meet 
them! and they were received by the natives of 
Orinlsey (the name of the little island) with every 
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mark of kindness and compassion. The seamen were 
distributed amon^r the half-subterraneous abodes, 
and received a portion of the frugal and scanty fare 
on which the inhabitants sulisisted. They were long 
without any means of communication by speech; 
but at length the clergyman appeared, who was able 
to convAse in Latin with Mr Cumining. The lat¬ 
ter, inquiring how his countrymen could best reach 
the mainland, was informed, tliat the islanders would 
assist in conveying tluw to Akiireyri, a small town, 
the residence of the nean^st Danish governor, though 
situat(>d at the distance of sixly-(dght miles. Ac¬ 
cordingly, at .seven in the ntoming of. the'*2d May, 
they set sail, and, after a tedious voyage, reacherl 
at nine in the evening the coast of Ii-eland. They 
row<!d along the shore, touching at various |M>int8, 
where they were liospitably received ; till on Thurs¬ 
day, 4th May, they saw a cluster of irregular wooden 
structiin's, which, to their surprise, proved to be 
Akureyri, the capiUil of this quarter of the island. 
They were here al.so received with the most hu¬ 
mane hospitality, and remained three months be¬ 
fore they could obtain a passage home; during 
whi<!h delay unfortunately they lost iiitie of their 
number, chiefly from mortification and other morbid 
affections otrasioned by extreme cold. In the mid¬ 
dle of July they procured a passage in a Danish 
vesstJ, which bi^ught them and their Iwats near to 
the coast of Shetland. Having landed at Lerwick, 
they were conveyed by his jMaj<‘sly’s ship Investi. 
gator to Peterhead, where they arrived on the 5th 
August. 

The whale-fishery deserves finally to be consi¬ 
dered in its commercial selations, under which as- 
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pt-ct it posscss(* oonsideralde importance^ wliethcr 
we consider the (‘apitai invested, or the amount and 
value of the proceeds. 

The first and principal employment of capital in 
this trade roiisists in the construction and fitting 
out of the vmi'Is adapted for its various purposes. 
This exjM'nsi' greatly exiiieds that of otlief ships of 
the sanic dimensions, owing to the manner in whic|| 
the timliers must he doubled and fortified, the ne¬ 
cessity of having sevim Ixiats, a copious supply of 
line, numerous casks, and fishing-imph'ments. Mr 
Scoresby states, that the Resolution of Whitby, of 
201 tuns, was built in 1111)3 with all these equip, 
ments, but without the outfit for a particular voyage, 
at £(Xi21. Ill 1H13 the Esk of Whitby, of 354 tons, 
cost X’l 4,000; hut this included the outlay for her 
first adventure, which, being supposed to amount to 
XI 700 , would make the expense of building and 
equipment only X12,300. The sum of X14,000 is 
stated to us from Hull, as the estimate for builduig 
and furnishing at that port a ship of ;150 tons, in the 
year 1812. Since this last period a great reduction 
has taken place. Mr Cooper, in 1824, reported to 
the House of Commons, that the sum required was 
only i’10,00(). According to the information received 
in July, 1830, from the different ports, we find that 
such a ship may now be buiit and lompletely equip¬ 
ped for about X8000. A Dundee correspondent cal¬ 
culates that half of this sum is expended in carpen¬ 
ter work, and the other half in sails, rigging, casks, 
lines, and other fishing-apparatus. 

Besides this original cost, a large annual expen¬ 
diture is incurred in the prosecution of the fishery. 
Ther^ is first the outfit, being the provisions and 
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Other supplies put on Iward Iwfore tlie ship goes to 
sea. Mr Swrcsby states the expense of fitting out 
tile Resolution of Whitby in 11103, to have amount¬ 
ed to iil470—^namely, provisions, coals, &c., ; 

insurance, £413; advance-money to seamen, £288. 
The statements forwarded at tlie present date, (July, 
1830,) llom the several ports ufKin this subject va¬ 
ry in a remarkable degree. At Leith the estimate is 
from £7(M) to £1200; Ala-rdeen £1400; Peterhead 
from £1200 to £1.'>00; while at Hull this outfit is 
reckoned at £2000, expressly stall'd as exclusive of 
seamen's wagt's. Probably there may have lieen some 
difference as to the articles included in these esti¬ 
mates. An English crew, besides, may expei't to be 
more amply provisioned, while the voyagi* from Hull 
is undoubteilly jmewliat longer. To this first out¬ 
lay must be added the exjicnses incurred in prosecut¬ 
ing the fishery, and in preparing the (»rgo for sale. 
The pay of the master and harpoouers is very judi¬ 
ciously made to dejiend almost entirely upon their 
success. Th(!y receive a certain sum for every whale 
struck, and afterwards for every tun of oil extracted. 
The seamen, also, though they must have their 
monthly wages, obtain additional allowances in the 
event of a prosperous voyage. At Phterhead, it is 
estimated, that if a ship comes home clean, the entire 
loss will exceed £2000; while from Hull we have 
received a calculation, that the total expense of a 
voyage, which produces 200 tuns of oil, will be 
£^'500, exclusive of insurance. 

From these data we may form some estimate of 
the entire capital invested in the trade. Although 
the number of ships annually sent out scarcely ex- 
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ceeds ninety, it is probal)le that there may be at 
Jeast a hundred in a state fit for sailing. The annual 
expenditure on each may In; averaged at d:I.S0(KI. 
Th(‘ value of wharfs, warehousi-s, ma<‘hinery tor ex¬ 
tracting the oil, &c. was stab^d by Mr Cooper to the 
House of Commons as amounting at Hull to £00,(KH) 
or £ 70 , 000 ; and as that j)ort enjoys al)out' a third 
of the trade, these establishments may pndaibly 
amount altogether to £200,000. We thiLs obtain 


100 ships at £11000,.£800,000 

90 voyages at £;1000.270,000 

Warehouses, &c.2(K>,000 


Capital invested,.£1,270,000 


The produ<« of the fishery consists of oil and of 
whalelame; none of the other articles, in an estimate 
of this kind, l»eing worthy of much consideration. 
The prices of th(!se two commodities vary greatly, 
both at different periods and from on(! year to another. 

Wliale-oil, in 1742, is stated to have sold for £18 
p»*r tun ; but in the following year it fell to £14. In 
1801 it rose so high as £50, but in 1802 was only 
£.S1, and in I 8 O 7 had sunk so low as £21. In 
1813 it rea<rhed a higher price than ever, the finest 
quality lieing sold for £00; but the prosperous 
fishery of 1814 brought it down to £32. There has 
teen since, on the whole, a considerable reduction 
of price, chiefly, it may be presumed, from the ex¬ 
tensive use of coal-gas. Mr Scoresby reckons the 
average of the nineteen years, ending with 1818, at 
£34, 15s.; while an intelligent correspondent at 
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Abt-rdeen state tliat of the last ten at £22,5s. The 
eurreiit price (July, ItlSO,) is given in the Scotch 
[lorts at from X’24 to .1’20; in Hull at i.’24. 

Whalelsme l)Ore anciently a very high price, when 
the rigid stays and tlu; expanded hoops of our grand¬ 
mothers produced an extensive dennuul for this com. 
raodity.'Tlu! Uuteh have occasionally ohtained 
per ton, and wen? accustomed to draw .il(K),()00 an¬ 
nually from England for that one article, ilveii in 
17(13 it still brought t'oOd, hut .soon fell, and has 
nev(!r risen again to the same value. During the 
pr(!sent century the jiriee has varied hetw<‘eu iJtiO 
and A’HOIt, seldom falling to the lowest rate, and 
rarely excec'diug .LToO. hlr Scoresby ns’kons th«“ 
pri«) in the five years ending Itljtl, at .tlK), while at 
present (July, (tlO) it is stalcsl from the diflFerent 
ports to he from £’!()(• to JJKIO. This is for what is 
called the Avirc-hone, or such pieces as measure six 
feet or upwards in length ; tho.se lielow this standard 
are usually sold at !ialf-j)rice. It may apja-ar singular 
that whalebone should rise while oil hiis lx*en so de¬ 
cidedly lowered; but the one change, it is obvious, 
caustis the other. Oil, being the main product of 
the fi.shery, regulates its extent, which ladng dimi¬ 
nished by the low price, the quantity of whaielanie 
is lessen^, while the <lemand for it continuing as 
great as before, the \alue consequently ri.ses. 

The whale-fishery, for one ship and one season, 
is a complete lottery, tht; result of which, according 
to the skill and good fortune of the jiersons employ¬ 
ed, fluctuates ladween a large profit and a severe 
loss. Sometimes a vessel is so unlucky as to return 
clean; another brings only one fish; while eight 
or nine, producing about ninety tuns of oil, are con- 
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sidered necessary to make an average voyage. There 
are fortunate instances of a much larger produce. 
The greatest <argo ever known by Scoresby to have 
been brought from tlie northern seas was that of Cap. 
tain Souter, of the Resolution of Peterhead, in 1814. 
It consisted of forty-four whales, yielding 299 tuns 
of oil, whidi, even at the reduced rate of £32, sold for 
£9568, raised by the whalelwne and bounty to about 
.£11,000. In 1813, both the elder and younger Mr 
S(»resby brought citgoes, less in quantity, indeed, 
but which, from the oil selling at £00 per tun, yield¬ 
ed a still greater return. The former, in the course 
of twenty-eight voyagra, killed 498 whales, whence 
were extracted 4240 tuns of oil, the value of which 
and of the whalebone exceeded £150,000; all drawn 
by him out of the depths of the northern ocean. 

Th<‘ Dutch have published tables, exhibiting the 
results of their fishery for the space of 107 * years, 
between 1669 and 1778, both inclusive. During that 
period they sent to Greenland 14,167 ships, of which 
561, or about four in the hundred, were lost. They 
took 57,590 whales, yielding 3,105,596 quardeelent 
of oil, and 93,179,860 pounds of bone, which yield¬ 
ed a value of £18,631,292.t The expense of fitting 
out the ships amounted to £11,879,619. Value of 
ships lost £470,422. Expense of preparing the oil, 
bone, &c., £2,567,109. Totalexpenses £14,917,150; 


• The years 1672, 1673, and 1674, are not included, the 
war with France having caused a suspension of the fisheiy. 

' + A quardeel of oil contains from 18 to 21 stekans, or 
from 77 to 90 imperial standard gallons; and 100 Dutch 
pounds are equal to 109 lb. avoirdupois nearly. 

t In converting the Dutch estimates into Fnglisli 
money, the florin is valued at 20 Jd. sterling. 
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leaving a profit of £3,714,142. The Davis’s Strait 
fishery, lietween 1719 and 1773, employed 31(51 
vessels, of which (52 were last. The produce was 
£4,238,235, which, deducting £3,419,987 of ex- 
pensts, left a profit of £877,248. The Greenland 
fishery would thus have yielded a profit of about 
25 per'wnt., and the Davis’s Strait of about 2(5 
per cent.; but it may lie observed, that the Dutcli 
in their estimate' of exfienses have not included the 
original cost of tin; vessels. In %ie subsequent years, 
from 1785 elown to 1794, the' numln'r of ships was 
rediwed to sixty, and the; trade' is said to have lieen 
carried on with absolute' loss. 

The British fishery has lately yielded a produce 
and value much exceeding that eif the Dutch during 
the pe'riod eif ;s greate'st prospeirity. In the five 
years, ending with 1818, the're we*re imported into 
England and Se-otland (58,940 tuns of oil, and 3420 
tons of whalelwne; which, valuing the oil at 
£36, 10s., and the bone at £!Kf, with £10,(X)0in 
skins, raised the entire produce to £2,834,110 ster¬ 
ling, or £566,822 per annum. The fishery of 1814, 
a year peculiarly fortunate, produced 1437 whales 
from Greenland, yielding 12,132 tuns of oil, which, 
even at the lower rate of £32, including the whale¬ 
bone and bounty, and added to the produce from 
Davis’s Strait, forifted altogether a value of above 
£700,000. 

The following has been furnished to us from an au¬ 
thentic source as the result of the fishery of the year 
1829, distinguishing the ports:— 
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Ports. 

No of 



OIL. 

Bonk. | 

Tuus. 

Tons. 

('wt. 

Aberdeen. 

11 

:«-22 

lU 

1171 

C3 

14 

Berwick. 

1 


11 

147 

)! 

1C 

Dundee. 

<) 

.SIKH 

77 

1(10.1 

54 

9 




;i:«t 

i\un2 

23.1 

10 

Kirkcaldy. 

4 

i2(ii 

."ti 

CIO 

''1 

0 


7 


71 

H«;2 

4t( 

4 

London. 

2 

714 

2 

32 

2 

3 

MontroKo. 

4 

isoi 

H!l 

401 

27 

11 

Newcastle. 

;t 


4 it 

.'■41 

20 

10 


12 

It 

IDI 

1445 

7« 

in 

Whitby. 

:t 


34 

3,-.7 

21 

8 

Totals... 


2n,i;i2 

l!7I 

10.C72 


mm 


ES'J’IMATKJ) VAEIIE. 

10,072 tuns* of oil at ,t’25.£200,800 

(507^ tons whaJclwiK' at £180.109,300 

£370,100 

In the Commercial Tahh's presented to the House 
of Commons in 1830, the entire pnWK'ds of last year 
are stated at £428,091, Os. Od.; 4ut this, of course, 
includes also the southern fishery. Of this amount 
there were exported to foreign countries, oil to the 
value of £ 73 , 749 , 10s. (jd., and trhaMtonc amount 
ing to £40,000, 10s. Od.; making in all, £114,416, 
6s. It may be mentioned, that this trade is now 
carried on entirely without h'gislative enwurage 
ment, the Iwunty having ceased to be granted since 
the year 1824. 

There has also l)een a somewhat singular change 

• It may be observed that, in all these statements, the 
measure employed is the tun of old gallons, equal 
to 809 imperial standard gallons. 
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in Ihc ports from which the fishery is chiefly car- 
rieii on. In London were undertaken all the dis- 
eov(Ties wliicli led to its estaldislnnent; and for some 
time a complete nionojioly was enjoj’ed by the great 
conipani(!s formed in that city. Kven la-tween the 
y(‘ars l/Wl and 17 !Kb the im-tropolis sent out four 
times the numlM-r of vessels that sailed from any other 
port. It was observed, however, that her lisliery was 
on th(! whoI(! h-ss fortunate than that of the new rivals 
which had sprung up; and h^ merchants were so 
much discouragi-d, that, in Air Hcor<-shy’s time, they 
equipped only seventeen, or eighteen \ cssels. They 
have sinc(^ almost <-ntircly aiiaudoned tlie trade, em¬ 
ploying last year and the present not more than two 
ships. Hull early became a rival to London, having 
sent out veas- s at the very cominencenKiiit of the 
fishery. Although ch<!ck<Hl at first by tlu; nionopoly 
of the great companies, as .soon as the trade became 
frpi), sh(! j)rosecuted it with distinguished success. 
In the end of the last (smtury that town attained, 
and has ever since preserved, the character of the first 
whale-fishing port in Britain. Whitby engaged in 
this pursuit in aiul <arried it on for some time 
with more than common success ; but her operations 
hav(.- since been much limited. Liverpool, after em¬ 
barking in tin- undertaking with sj)irit, has now en. 
tirely relinquished it. JMeantime the eastern ports of 
Scotland have steadily (surrii.-d on, and even extend, 
e-d their transactions, whih; thost- of the country at 
large were diminishing. The increase has been 
most remarkable at Peterhead; and indiied this 
town, as compared espe^paiy with London, must 
derive a great advantage from avoiding, both in the 
outward and homeward voyage, 600 miles of some¬ 
what difficult navigation. 
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The following summary has been collected from 


Mr Scoresby, as the average quantity of shipping 
fitted out in the different jwrts for nine years end¬ 
ing with 1818; and the comparison of it with the 

numlH-r sent out in 1830 
state of the trade ;— 

will show the 

present 


A verage of 


181U-)II. 

li«0. 

England,— Bervv^-k, .... 

. n 

1 

Grimsby,.... 

. 

0 

Hull,. 

.53a 

.33 

Liverpool,... 

. n 

0 

London,. 

.17a 

2 

Lvnn,. 

.la 

0 

Newcastle,. 

. 

3 

Whitby,.... 

.8a 

2 


91 a 

41 


Scotland,—A berdeen,. 

.loa 

10 

Banff,. 

A 

0 

Burntisland,. 

.0 

1 

Dundee*,. 

.7i 

9 

Greenock,. 

8 

1 

Kirkcaldy,. 

.a 

5 

Kirkwall,. 

a 

0 

Leith,. 

. m 

7 

Montrose,. 

. 2i 

4 

Peterhead,. 

.61 

13 


40J 50 


131 a 91 


Total. 
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The following list of the ships, sent out in 1830, 
with the tonnage and masters, may interest some 
classes of readers :— 


HUM.—33. 

T<»ina^> Touni^tf. 

Abram ,Jackson .Jane, MafMison . 

Alfred, firass .Kicro, Martin .3B2 

Andrew Marvel, Orton .Kirkella, .430 

Arid, JiiH/cr.s .?U0 fsaure]. Manger .321 

Ilninswirk, litgth .la‘o, lau* . ....363 

(loniet. Wotulafl .Jill I/ord^ M'tllinj^ton, Ifarri- 

(/iimbrian. Ahnmn' . .son .354 

Dordon, lAnskill. .2li5 Mary Frances. OuUirag .306 

Duneonihe. .SVo/jVn.27.'‘ Nonh Uiiion. .SVor// .202 

Kaj,de, WtigUt ..200 Oxerdm|u*. yhlutn.sh .200 

Kllison, ./f/rA'Aoii.30o P^>g^e^s, Oannatl .IMI? 

Kvertb(»r»c../rtAf/.vf<»tt.3.'il Swan, lirtnif . 

Gilder, M'Kenxie .300 V'eneruble, Hrnnelt .320 

Harmony, 71W 1 //////W.304 \^)hmtcer, Markham .JM)6 

flarniony, l*ar’‘ . 300 William, Xorth .360 

In^ria, 7r'7*««.310 William Torr, Dannatt. ..281 

Isabella, Ilnmphrey .374 Xephyr, Jxh .342 

I. ox DOX—2. 

3lar{^rct, Float .361 | Neptune, }%^allnce .201 

WITITKY—2. 

Phoenix, Mills .324 | William and Ann, 7V7Ty.,J102 

KEWCASTT.E—3. 

( ove. Palmer .373 I Lady Jane, Fleming .300 

(JrenviUe Hay, ..340 ( 

. BERWICK—i. 

Norfolk, Harrison ...310 

KIRKCALDY—6. 

Caledonia, Todd .3/3 j Uambler, Watson .282 

Earl Percy, Stewart .310 j Triad, Young .287 

Kgginton, Stodart .330 ; 

BUHNTISI.AXD—1. 

Majestic, Uavvlson, 

LEITH—7. 

BafOn, Smith .321 j Rattler, Stodari .348 

Juno, Lpall .346 i lMverstone,Iraton..354 

North Pole, Smith ....312 William and Ann,AVmRA...388 

Prince of Orange, Guthrie 363 I 
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Alexander, Allan . 

lion Accord, Parker. 

Dee, Clink . 

Hercules, Urid . 

Lictitia, Clark . 


Commerce, Cordiner. 

•Kcl!psc,y'c«rty. 

Cleaner, Shand . 

Hannibal, liiraie . 

Hope, Vahm . 

James, J/oj/jr. 

•Mary, Steiearl . 


ABEKnEEN—10. 


Tunnaee. 

.5!.« 

.Slid 

.:ii» 

.2ii-2 

.;U8 


Toauaae. 

M iddleton, Jamee .201! 

Middleton, Mills .32!) 

Neptune, Bmee .282 

Princess of M’ales, (;n(,y...308 
Saint Andrew, Herd .313 


PETEKUEAD—13. 

.241 •PcraeTetance, O^s/oE.240 

.21)7 Resolution, Philip .400 

.202 Resolution, Ilogn .291 

.310 Superior, Mansnn .30(i 

.251 Traveller, Simpsim .400 

.340 • Union, Mackic .224 

.157 


DlIEDEt:—9. 

Achilles, Thoms .307 I Horn, Slenenson .370 

Advice, Deuehars .324 Princess (diarlotte, Adam- 

Dorothy, Pavidmu .3t!!) ..357 

Fairy, ICcIch .247 Thomas, Thoms .38)i 

Friendship, Chapman .304 I Three Jlrothers, Camcri/H.,iW 


MONTKOSE—.5. 

Bliza Swan, Pnlton .300 Spencer, Jlohertson .340 

liondon. Bum .345 John of Greenock, ('om/j...310 

Alonarch, Davidson .311 

In all, ninety-one ships,—four of which, marked thus 
for Greenland, all the others for Davis’s Strait. 
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CHAPTEll X. 

Arc/ic V-eolo^y. 

Tiik Gtology of S])itxlH-rsi‘ii, of Kast or OM (iri'oiu 
land, and tlu; ooimlries (‘xaniinod and discovorod by 
Ross, l^arry, Srorosby, and Glavi-ring, altliougli as 
yet but iinperfeetly known, is far from kdiig unin¬ 
teresting. It exhibits the same series of rocks, and 
the same gene al arnuigements, as occur in other 
wuutries, the gcjognostical structure of wJlich has 
Ihs'ii tlioroughly ex|)lorcd: The fossil organic nmiains 
which, in all parts of tin; world, afford so much in¬ 
formation in regard to the former condition of tin' 
climate, seas, animals, and vegetables of the globe, 
are not wanting in tln-se remote and disioiate re¬ 
gions ; and, lastly, the Arctic Geology has afforded to 
the mineralogist specimens of many of the rarer and 
of some of the more precious minerals and ores :— 

J. "Sorlh Cajtc, Cherk hhind, Hope Inland, 
Tim Tlmmand Ishinde, Spilxfieryett, and Ross's 
Iskt. 

North Cape .—The great primitive land of Scan¬ 
dinavia (»ntinues onward to tlu' extreme point of 
Norway; but in this high latitude some new forma¬ 
tions make their appearance among the older. The 
sandstone-quartz of Alien has been known'since the 
travels of the celebrated Baron Von Buch. On the 
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cast, towards the Russian dominions, there is a con¬ 
siderable tract which deviates more from the primi¬ 
tive formation than the sandstone-quartz of Alton 
does. Sandstone and conglomerate extend across 
the .subjacent gneiss in a horizontal position. These 
evidently-secondary rocks prolmbly laJong to the old 
red sandstone formation of some authors. .Hence, 
in Finmark wt; find ourselves on the €*dge of a great 
secondary Imsin. 

Cherie Island. —The first land which rises above 
the level of the ocean in the Arctic sea, Iwyond the 
North (lape, is the small Clierie Island (Bear Island), 
altout 10 miles long, in north latitude 74“ .'k>', long. 
20“ E., which is entirely eomjwsed of secondary rocks 
horizontally stratified, and cut perpendicularly on 
th(‘ <-oast into cliffs. The principal rocks are sand¬ 
stone and limestone, in which veins of leadglauce, or 
sulphuret of lead, sometimes containing native sil¬ 
ver, occur. The limestone alwunds in shells in a fos¬ 
sil state; but shells very different ftnra those that at 
present inhabit these northeni seas: the sandstone 
contains a bed of coal, from two to four feet thick,— 
a fact subversive of that opinion which maintains 
that coal is wanting in Arctic countri«‘s. In Seores- 
by’s drawing of Cherie Island three conical hills are 
rt!presented ; these, in all probability, are of igneous 
origin, probably secondary trap. 

Hope Island and The Thomand Islands. —Far¬ 
ther towards the north the depth of the sea is so 
inconsiderable and unvarying, that seamen, after 
seeing the horizontal strata of Cherie Island, in¬ 
clude, that, in their course northward, they sail first 
over the horizontal basis of Cherie Island, and next 
over strata which ^ visible in Hope Island and 
6 
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tlu* Archipelago of The Tliousand Islands. The stra¬ 
ta visible in Hope Island and the archipelago of The 
Thousand Islands are said to lx; of hlnckhh clay- 
slate. Hope Island, situate on the south coast of 
Edge’s Island, lies in N. lat. 70’ 20' and longi- 
tud(‘ 20" E. It is nine leagues long, but scarc(.“ly a 
mile br*ad, and lies N.E. by E., and S.W. by W. 
It consists of five mountains; tbe northernmost one 
is the highest; and those siiccts'diiig diminish gra¬ 
dually in size. The 'riionsand Islands is a large 
group of small isles interposcsl between Hope Island 
and the south coast of Edge’s Island. 

Spilxln’r^en. —This large island, although not the 
most northern known land, is nearly so. It li<!S Ix*- 
tween latitudes 70" 30' and flO" 7' H., and Ixdween 
the longitudes 'and 22" E. On taking a general 
vi(!W of this i.slaiid, the princijial objwt that strikes 
the (‘ye are numberless mountain-jx-aks, ridges, and 
precipices, rising immediately from the sea often to 
a height frowi .‘KKX) to doOO fe(‘t alx»ve the sea-level, 
'rhe various brown, green, and purple tints of the 
land, as seen from a distance, are strikingly con¬ 
trasted with the snovv-caj)pcd summits, ridges, and 
accliviti<!s, and tin; valleys filled with .snow or with 
glacier-ice; which latter often extend downwards to 
the coast, forming splendid and lofty icy-cliffs, from 
KM) to 4(K) feet high. On the (?ast coast are two 
large islands, viz. Edge’s Island and North-east 
Land. 

On approaching towards the west side of Stans- 
fordand, on the east coast of Edge's Land or Island, 
l>etween 77® and 73® north latitude, the lowest rock 
is a coarse gran ular trap, split by means of vertical 
rents into imperfect columns. This bed forms a flat 
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extent of coast of about ten miles and a quarter broad, 
and forty-one miles long; and is the base or funda- 
mental rock of an alternation of fine gramdar sand¬ 
stone, an arenaceous marl-slate, compact siliceous 
limestone, and frequent repetitions of the trap-rock. 
Organic remains were not met with either in the 
sandstone or limestone by Professor Keilhauy but in 
some specimens collected at Cape Faneshaw, in that 
part of Spitzbergcn named New Friesland, by the 
officers of Captain Parry’s expedition, we notic^ si- 
licific-d madrepores, retepores, orthoceratUes, tere- 
bratulites, and cardites. This same formation ex¬ 
tends to north latitude 80^, and is conjectured by 
Keilhau to form the greater part of East Spitzlwr- 
gen. It is true that some boulders of granite were 
met with, but these may have come from the great 
primitive chain of West Spitzbergcn. Professor Keil¬ 
hau found an interesting deposit!* of shell-clay in 
Stansforeland, in which the same kinds of fossil-shells 
were found as in a similar clay on the southern coasts 
of Norway. This deposite extends onwards nine and 
a half miles from the shore, and rises 100 feet al)ov»- 
the present level of the sea. Bones of whales hav»* 
been se<;n in The Thousand Isles, at a considerabh* 
height alxive the level of the sea, and probably im- 
liedded in this slteU-ckiy. Are we to infer, from 
the situation of this modem clay, that Spitzbergcn 
has risen from the bottom of the sea at a compara¬ 
tively recent period f Limestone, like that at Cape 
Faneshaw, occurs in the island named the North¬ 
east Land, on the east coast of Spitsbergen. The 
officers of Captain Parry’s expedition also found 
granite there. The west and north coasts of Spitz- 
bergen are composed principally of older rocks, viz. 
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primitive and sometimes transition rocks. The 
primitive rocks of West Spitzbergen appear at 
the Smith Cape in latitude 7^°- They are vefti- 
cal strata of mica-slate, with numerous l)eds of 
quartz, ranging from north-east to south-west. In 
Horn Sound and BeU Sound thes(; rocks form the 
high hind ; and, to judge from the form of the 
mountains, these or other primitive rocks ascend 
higher on the west coast. The primitive rocks near 
South Cape appear in part overlaid with the sheU- 
day. A new formation of red sandstone and gyp¬ 
sum octmrs westward along the seacoast in fiords 
under the high chains, and also in small low islands 
which lie in front of the coast. In the year 
sea-horse fishers from Finmark brought mety tom of 
coed from Ice Soimd, in north latitude 711°j to Ilam- 
merfest in Norway; and we are informed by Scores- 
by, that the coal is so easily procured, that many of 
the Dutch fishers, a few years ago, were in the ha¬ 
bit of laying in a stock of this useful mineral, for 
fuel on the passage homeward. The coal of Spitz- 
bergen, which extends Iwyond north latitude 79“, 
resembles in some places cannel coal; in others it 
is brown coal or lignite. Scoresby, a little to the 
north of north latitude 79“, at Mitre Cape, observed 
the hills to l)e composed of gneiss, mica-slate, and 
limestone,—and in King’s Bay, a little to the south 
of this cliff, on the coast, natural arches of marble. 
On the north coast of Spitzbergen, in some points, 
as at Red Beach, secondary rocks of red san^tone, 
probably new red sandstone, occur; but the prevail¬ 
ing rocks are of an older date, being principally pri. 
mitive, with less frequently rocks of the transition 
class. The primitive rocks mentioned in Parry’s 
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narrative are granite, gneiss, mica-slate, hornblende, 
slate, primitive limestone! or marhh', quartz-rock, 
dolomite marble, ehlorite-slate, and clay-slate. In 
the miea-slate preemm garnets were frequently met 
with. The transition-roeks were jirineipally elay- 
slate, quartz-ro<!k, and limestone. In some points 
alluvial deposites were met with, and Oroirii coal or 
lignite, either of new seerondary, or of tertiary for- 
mation, was notiei'd. 

Moffen hlmul, a small low island, lying on the 
north side of Sjiitzlx'rgen, in north latitude IMF 1', 
longitude' 12’ 411' east, was visitesl by jMulgrave, 
who says it bevel not leeen iieeliee'd by the'oleh'r navi- 
gateers. It meiy be of eie'w leiriuatioij, and, as Se-ewe's- 
by re'inarks, lias preibably lie-e'ii thrown up by the' 
currents fremi e-ach side of SpitzlM'rgeii meeting. It is 
of a reiundish form, alieiut two miles in diameter, and 
has a shalleiw lake in the middle. The' lake-, whe'ii 
.Seeire'sby saw it, was freizen eivi'r, v'xeept thirty or 
forty yards round the e'dge, and this neeir the* etid 
of ,luly. The whole island is covered with gravel, 
and without the' le'ast ve'getation. It is hut a fetr 
feet nhocc the level of the sea. The only piece of 
drift-wood found on it by Mulgrave, which was 
about three fathoms long, and as thie'k as the iiiizen- 
mast of a .ship, had l)e*en thrown over the sea- 
Ix'ach, and lay near the lake. Captain Parry landed 
on several islands on the northern e-oast, viz. Low 
Island, iibout seven miles long, which appe'ared com¬ 
posed of transition quartz-roek ; IValden Isle, on 
which were found primitive granites, quartz-rock, 
qn^Jj^eiss; and lioss’s Islet, a rt-markable spot, the 
most northern knowm land of the globe, being situat¬ 
ed in north latitude 80” 48.y, he found to be com- 
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|M).s(‘(l of grey and reddish fframte-yneiss, rrhich is 
very coarse gran alar, occasionally porphyrilk, with 
imbedded precious garnets; also, a fleslt-red va¬ 
riety of the same rock. 

Remarks. —From tlio prmfdinfjrdotails, itapj)earf! 
lhat Sj)it/.l)(T"('ii and its noi^libouriii;; isles afford 
ro(!k.s ncioiigiiis; to five of the great cdass(;s admitted 
l>y geologists,—uaiuely, primitive, transition, secon¬ 
dary, tertiary (?), ajid alluvial. No true volcanic 
r(K'ks are mentioned l>y authors. Ores are of rare 
occurrences small portions of iron-pyrites and of clay 
iron-stone being the only metalliferoiLS minerals 
eiiumeraU'd. The? dolomite-marble of Hesda Cove, 
mentioned by Parry, agresjs in (wlour, size of grain, 
and otluT cl.: racters, with the statuary marble of 
Italy. In these islands the prwious garnet is met 
with. Its occurrence* on Ross’s Islet, and its known 
distribution in other <*ountries, shows that the pre¬ 
cious garnet, of all the gems, has the widest geo¬ 
graphical range, ertending, in the northern hemis¬ 
phere, from the equator to the high latitude 80‘ 
!«,]' north. 

.fan Mayen’s 7A*/u«f/.—This island, according 
to Scoresby, is situated between the latitudes of 
70 ° -1!)' north, and 71 “ II' 20" north, and iM'tween 
the longitude's of 7“ 20' and 11" 44' west. It is 
about ten leagues hmg from north-east to south¬ 
west, and is in no place alwve three hagues in 
breadth. The peak of B<K‘renf>erg, the highest 
summit in the island, Scoresby found to be 6 H 7 O 
feet above the sea, consequently higher than any of 
the summits in Spitzlwirgen and Greenland. It was 
seen by Scoresby at the distance of 100 miles. The 
following account of the geognosy of the only part 
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of the island hitherto examined is given by Scores- 
by, and we know it is correct, having in our pos¬ 
session the specimens collected during the excur¬ 
sion :— 

" I left my ship," says Captain Scon-sby, " at three 
quarters past one in the rooming, accompanied by 
Captains Jackson and Bennet, whose ship^ were 
near at tlie time, and landed at half-past two, 
amidst a considerable surf, on a beach cover¬ 
ed with a coarse blat^k sand. This sand, which 
formed a very thick l)ed, covered over an extent 
of two or three miles, and about a furlong in 
breadth. It was a mixture of iron- saml, augite., 
and olivine or chrysolite. The black parts, which 
wen- very heavy, and readily attra<!ted by the 
magnet, had an appearance exactly like gunpowder. 
After a few feet rise, forming a sea-bank of black 
sand, the strand proceeded inland on a horizontal 
line for about a fourth of a mile, where it was ter¬ 
minated by irregular cliffs. The strand appeared 
to have been occasionally covered with the sea, as 
it was strewed with drift-wood, part of which was 
tolerably good timber, and the rest bruised and 
a little worm-eaten. I had not advanced many 
paces before I observed signs of a volcano. Frag¬ 
ments of compact and vesicular lava were met with 
at every step ; blocks of burned clay were next met 
with : and, nearer the cliff, farge masses of red clay, 
partly baked, but still in a friable state, occurred in 
great abundance. Numerous pointed rocks, pro¬ 
bably of the trap formation, were projecting through 
the sand. One of these, which was vesicular basalt, 
had numerous grains and crystals of augite embed¬ 
ded in it. Along with these was a rock nearly 
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allied in appearance to the celebrated millstone or 
vesicular Iwsatt of Andernach. After leaving the 
seashore, I perceived no other mineral but such as 
l)ore undoubted marks of recent volcanic action, 
viz. cinders, earthy slag, burnt clay, scoria*, vesi¬ 
cular lava. The place from wheiwe these sub¬ 
stances appear to liave la'en discliargiKi laing n<*ar, 
we attempted to reach it. In performing the 
asct'iit, the steepness of the liill and the looseness 
of the materials made the undertaking not a little 
arduous. We freijuently slid backwards several 
paces by the pieces of lava giving way Innieath , 
our feet; in which case the ground generally re¬ 
sounded as if we had l)een travelling on empty 
metallic vessels or vaulted caverns. The bak(‘d 
«*lay, and other louse rocks, consisb'd chiefly of large 
masses at the liottum of the hill; but about the 
middle of the ascent these; substances were in 
smaller fragments. Towards the top, blocks of 
half-baked red clay, containing many crystals of 
augite, were again met with; and about the south¬ 
ern part of the summit a rugged wall of the sam<; 
sort occurred, giving the mountain a casbdlated 
form of no small magnificence. On reaching this 
summit, estimated at 1500 feet aliove the sea, we 
beheld a beautiful crater, forming a basin of 500 or 
600 feet in depth, and 600 or 700 yards in diame¬ 
ter. It was of a circular form, and both the inte¬ 
rior and the sides had a similar inclination. The 
bottom of the crater was filled with alluvial mat¬ 
ter to such a height, that it presented a horizontal 
flat of an elliptical form, measuring 400 feet by 
240. A subterranean cavern penetrated the side 
of the crater at the bottom, from whence a spring 
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of water issued, which, after running a siiort dis¬ 
tance towards tlie south, disappeared in the sand. 
Prom tliis eniineiice wv liad a most interestiiij; 
prospect. Towards the north fiftjjearetl BwTcn- 
tierg, now first seen free from clouds, rising in 
great majesty into t]\(> region of perpetual frost. 
At the foot of tlu‘ mount, on tlie south-ea^i side, 
near a stufxmdous aecumiiiation of lava, hearing 
the castellated form, was another crater of similar 
form to th(! one descrilied above. Towards the 
.south-west till* utmost extent of the island wa.s 
visible*; while towards the north a thick fog ob- 
seure'd the pnispirt, which, as it advainssi in stately 
grandeur towards us, gradually shroutled the dis¬ 
tant scenery, until the nearer mountains were 
wrappesl in impemdrable gloom. The sea at ihe 
.same time was calm, the sun bright, and the at¬ 
mosphere of half the* hemisphere without a cloud. 
Excepting tin- interest excitwl by the volcano, 
Bi'erenlx'rg sunk every other object into compara¬ 
tive insignificance. A rocky hill, with a precipi¬ 
tous side towards the sea, lying a little to the 
wi'stw'ard, I descendi-d tow'ards it from the riilge 
of the crater, with the (!XjK“ctation of finding some 
other kind of rock than what had yet lieeii met with. 
It was found to consist only of a cliff of yellowish 
grey friable earth or clay, in which crystals of 
augitf*, along with black roundish granular pieces 
of basalt, lay embedded. A piece of iron, which 
appeared to have been derived from ironstone by 
a smelting process conducted in the furnace of na¬ 
ture, was found near the volcanic mount. Being 
very cumbrous, it was laid aside by our party as 
we ascended, and unfortunately left behind by us 
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\v(‘ qiiittpil tlip shore. The elifls here afl'oni- 
eil liilt few speeimelis of ]iluuts. Indeed, we tni- 
leihsl a eolisideralile distance hefore wo eonhi (ler- 
•eivo the least of vegetation ; as we advanced, 
liowever, we met with tufts of (daiils in full flower, 
.scattered widely among thi" volcanic rocks; hiu, 
under The last dill' we visited, the variety w.is 
greater and the siieciniens more vigorous. .,\mong 
the plants we recognised rune'X digyeus, .saxifra- 
ga tricuspidata. and opp".‘'i'i.,!iii ir. o u-ia peploi- 
des, silene acaulis, lirai.a. \erna ■.Vi'. W re¬ 
turned to the ships at siv in the evening. A fish¬ 
ing party which 1 sent out, proving tinsuccessful in 
the ofling, approached llu' shore ahout two miles 
to the eastward of the place we visiti'd, where, 
though till' sui. was very consitlerahle, and the 
strand very contracted, they eflected a landing. 
They oUserved much drift-wood, a lioat's oar, a 
ship’s mast, and some other wrought wood, scat¬ 
tered along the shore. Every riK-k they noticed, 
and all the specimens they hrouglit aw'ay, bore the 
.satin* volcanic character as those I observed. Near 
some large lis.sures, which here and there occurred 
in the ria-ky and precipitous cliff, inimens** heaps of 
lava were seen, which apjicared to have been poured 
out of th<>se chinks in the rock. t’ind»*rs, earthy 
slag, iron-sand, and fragments of trap-rocks, covered 
the beach and so much of the cIlfF as they had an 
opjiortunity of examining. The volcano diseoveretl 
in this excursion I v(*ntured to name Esk Mount, 
after the ship I commanded, and the hay where we 
landed Jameson Bay, in remembrance of my friend 
Professor Jameson.” 

Captain Scoresby farther remarks, that Esk 
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Mount appears to havt* btjen in action in the sprinc 
of the following year; for, on the 29th of April, 
1818, being off Jameson Bay, he observed near to 
Esk Mount considerable jets of smoke discharged 
at intervals from the earth. The smoke was pro¬ 
jected with gmat velocity, and seemed to rise to twice 
the height of the land, or about 4(M)9 feet. "Captain 
(xilyott, a Gret'iiland fisher, also oliserved the same 
appearance, with this addition, that once he noticed 
a shining redness resembling the embers of an im¬ 
mense fire. This fact serves to a<!count for some 
strange noises heard by the seven Dutch seamen 
who attempted to winter here in the year 1033-4. 
In the beginning of the night of the 8th of S('ptember, 
in particular, they “ were frightened by a noise as 
if something had fallen very heavy on the gniiuid ; 
but saw nothing.” This, instead of Ixiiiig the fall 
of an iceberg, as some have supposed, was probably 
a volcanic phenomenon. 

3. OM Greenland .—This extensive land, ■which, 
according to some, is a continuation of the conti¬ 
nent of America, while others view it as a group of 
large islands, extends from north latitude 59° 14', 
to 72“ 3(1' north latitude. The few details regard¬ 
ing its Geology we owe to Giesecke, 'who spent many 
years on the wt'st coast,—Scoresby, who explored 
the east coast,—and Captain Ross, who sailed to the 
top of Baffin’s Bay. 

East Coast of Greenland .—This iron-bound 
coast is ()arrcn, rugged, and mountainous; and even 
in the wanner seasons of the year but few animals 
or vegetables assist in varying the monotonous 
and jfeeary scene. The average elevation of the 
coast u'about 3000 feet. Several mountains mea- 
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sured by Scoresby on the Liverpool coast were 
found to be 40(K) feet; and Werner Mountains in 
Davy Sound were estimated, by the distance at 
which they were swn and the elevation they as¬ 
sumed aljove the ordinary moimtains, to be 6000 
feet. In the inb'resting a<M‘ount of the exploratory 
voyage**of a laU? distinguished oflicer. Captain 
Clavering, published in the ninth volume of the 
New Edinburgh Phihisophitral .Tournal, it is stab'd, 
that on tht? coast to the northward of tin; part sur¬ 
veyed by Seor<*sl)y,—that, namely, examinwl by 
Captain Clavering,—^the mountains are from 3000 
to 4000 feet high. Seor»'sby’s survey extended par¬ 
ticularly from Cape Barclay and Knighton Bay, 
in about north latitude 60=’, to Cape Parry in 
about north lat.i.ude 72“ 30'; that of Captain Cla¬ 
vering from Cape Parry to an island under north 
latitude 76“: th(! coast downwards to Staaten Hook 
and Cap(; Farewell to al)uut nortli latitude .59“ ‘SfV, 
is in part descrils'd byCrantz, but much of it is eii. 
tirely unknown. 

The tract examin(>d by Scoresby appears to be 
principally of primitive roitk. Secondary rocks also 
occur, but the transition are the least fnHjuent. 
On the beaches, and at tlie bead of friths, alluvial 
deposites were noticed. 

The primitive rocks noticed were, granite, gneiss, 
mica-slate, homblendc-slate, syenite, and clay-slate. 
These rocks exhibit in that remote region the same 
varieties of structure as those on tlie west coast of 
Greenland, and these again do not differ from the 
primitive rocks of Britain and other (»untri«; thus 
affording another proof of the uniformity of char¬ 
acter, similarity of position, and universality of 
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distribution of primitive rocks in all parts of tlic 
world. Judging from what is known of the cm- 
iK'dded minerals on the west coast of East Grei'ii- 
land, and reflecting on the agreement of the rocks, 
lx)th on the east and west sides of the country, we 
may infer, that if Seoreshy had had leisun; for 
more minute investigation, his s(i(mtific zeal would 
have b(!<‘n rewarded by the discov<!ry of the hither¬ 
to rare rri/olile, Ww nodalUe, and allamte, with mag¬ 
nificent toimiialhies and frarnetx, inten'sting varie¬ 
ties of zircon, sj>lendid sfieciinens of hyperxiene, 
th(‘ remarkabh' tiichroUc, and with all the sja-cies of 
iha fclxpar genus. There does not appear any rea¬ 
son why the ores of iron, leiul, tin, and cop|>er of 
the west coast should not also (H-cur in the same 
rwks upon the cast; and the tint' displays of njnt- 
Uite, caleareoux xpar,fluor xpar, and of other sim¬ 
ple minerals on the west coast, which have been a 
source of so much iiistruc-tion and delightful con- 
U'mplation to the scientific obst'rver, may in soin<‘ 
future voyage present themselves in the iiewly-dis- 
•‘overed n)uutries to the eye and the intelligence of 
the naturalist. The spt'cimens of transition cluy- 
slate pickcHl up by Scoresby, prove the existence of 
rocks of that chiss in Greenland, and thus add 
a new feature to its geognosy; for Giesecke does 
not enumerate any of the slates he met with as 
belonging to the transition class. This fact is also 
a furth^ proof of the wide distribution of the.se 
rocks ; and shows, in opposition to certain specula¬ 
tive views, that they are not confined to a few nar¬ 
row comers of the glolie, but, like granite, gneiss, 
&c., may la? considered as occurring in most exten¬ 
sive tracts of country, and that, therefore, the series 
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is to be associated with the universal furroations. 
We do not know any otlier examples of transition 
rocks liaring hwni foimd in so higli a latitude. The 
^(Tomfari/ rorkx met with are referable to two for¬ 
mations, oin' aqueous or Neptunian, the other Plu¬ 
tonic or igneous; the Nf'ptunian rocks belong to the 
first svsotidary sanihtmiv, or coal-foriiialioiu —the 
other to the secondary trap and jmrphyry series. 
This coal-formation does not occur on the we.st coast, 
and was met with for the first time in (Ireenland 
by Scoresby. It is the saiiu' formation as that 
which alKUinds all around Edinl>urgh ; in short, it 
is that important deposite in which are situated all 
the great coal-mines in Scotland and England. It 
was met with only in Jameson’s Land, whi-re it 
forms the prine' al d<«posite, and gives to that coun¬ 
try its iK-culiar characters; thus affording another 
example of tln‘ connexion of the general and par¬ 
ticular forms of the surface of a country with its 
geognostical structure and comjMisition. This for¬ 
mation always contains impressions and casts of 
plants which havi? a tropical asjMrt,—a circum¬ 
stance of high intcr(?st when combined with the 
Arctic situation of the coal. The coal-formntion in 
Melville Island, in north latitude 7o°. when; the 
summer lasts but a few weeks, I found, on examin¬ 
ing a series of specimens, to contain various tropical- 
looking fossil plants n!sembling those met with in the 
coal-fields of Pritain; and as the same formation 
iM'curs in .Tameson’s Land, in north latitude 71 it 
is very probable that future naturalists will detect, 
in its strata, plants of a similar nature. Remains of 
plants with tropical characters, evidently in their 
native place of growth, under the 75 ’ nortli latitude. 
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is a fact which naturally leads to very interesting 
discussions in regard to th(; ancient forms of the land, 
the former state of the climate, and consequently to 
the early condition of the animal and vegetable king¬ 
doms of Arctic lands. The coal-formation of Jame¬ 
son’s Laud, at NeilFs Clijfs, exhibits a splendid dis¬ 
play of secondary trap-cliffs, as is so often tho case in 
the middle division of Scotland. 

The secondary trap-rocks,—all of which are more 
or less of an igneous origin, and the consideration of 
which is BO importantly «mnected with the position 
of the neighltouring strata, thi; form of the siudace, 
and the elevation of that surface above the waters 
of the ocean,—occur at Traill Island, forming, ap¬ 
parently, nearly its whole mass. These rocks are 
principally greenstone, and claystone, and felspar 
porphyries. 

Neither Captain Clavering, nor Captain Sabine, 
who accompanied him, appear to have bestowed 
any attention on the Geology of the country surveyed 
from Cape Parry to north latitude 7d°j the most 
northern land of Greenland seim by Clavering, as 
all we obtain from their reports is simply, that the 
land was mountainous, from 3000 to 40(X) feet high, 
and principally composed of trap-rocks. 

West Coast of Greenland .—The west coast of 
this forlorn region is equally mountainous, rugged, 
and desolate as the east. ITie country, even when 
but inconsiderably elevated above the sea, is cover¬ 
ed with snow, or encased in ice. In the warm 
season of the year, rivers appear, but few in num¬ 
ber and of inconsiderable size, which are supplied 
by the melting 'of the snow and ice. The same also 
is the case with the lakes, which in some parts are 
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of considerable size. Springs then also burst forth, 
but in winter the greater number cease. Gitnseeke 
mentions a tidal spring, which rises and falls with 
the tide; and a hot spring, which neither cold nor 
storm interrupts, flows all the year round with 
a temperature of 104’ of Fahrenheit. This hot 
springsteeurs in the south-east of the coast, in the 
island of Ounartok, in north latitude (>0°, and is 
highly interesting, as sliowiiig that that igneous 
agency, which was formerly (‘Xerted so exti'iisively 
in this country, is still at work la-neath the surllux;.*' 

The large islands that skirt this <-oast, of which 
the most considerable is Disco, are, like the <*onti- 
ii(‘nt, composed of barrtm rocks, and of valleys filled 
with eternal i'-'*; while the smaller islands are 
formed of roun ish elevations and hills, the base of 
which are inhabiUsl by uuml)erless sea-fowl. 

The little we know of thi! Gtsjlogy has bwn ob¬ 
tained by examining the sca(»ast, or trattts re¬ 
moved but a short distance from it,—the interior and 
higher parts of the country l)eing inaccessible, owing 
to the deep and mnstant cover of ice and snow. 

Four classes of rocks occur, viz. primitive, siv 
condary, tertiary, and alluvial. '£\\c primitive Nep¬ 
tunian rocks are, .some granites, gn(‘iss, mica-slate, 
white-stone, clay-slate, green-stone, and limestone ; 
the primitive igneous rocks, are granite and por¬ 
phyry. These rocks exhibit the usual relations, the 

* The experiments of Conlier, detailed in the New 
Kdinhuigh Philosophical .foumal, with the numerous de¬ 
tails in regard to the temperature of springs and mines, go 
to support the idea, not of a central heat, but of a source of 
heat independent of that derived tirom the sun, situated in 
the crust of.the earth. 
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^[iieiss appearing as tlie under or fundamental roek, 
supporting tile white stone, niica-Klate, iuid elay- 
slate, with tlieir limestones and greeiistoni's; while 
«!rtain granites, syenite, and porjihyry, rise? through 
the older or Neptunian roeks. In these roeks viu 
rious iH'autiful and curious simple miiuTals occur, 
namely, cniulife, allanitv, mlalitv, thulilv; also nu¬ 
merous prvtiom garnets, rock-crystal, rme-qmrtx, 
dkhroite, hypersfene, apatite or phos))hat(‘ of lime, 
sircon, jfuar-spar, rate-spar, golitJike mica, mag¬ 
netic iron ore,gxi<lolonite, tin-stmie, irotfram, arse¬ 
nical and iron-pyrites, galena or lead glance, tita¬ 
nium, &e.&c. Indurated tale and pot-stone are also 
met with. Of thes(' lamps and kettles are made. 
Utensils made of these minerals are carried to some 
districts where tlu'y are not found, and an- hartered 
for provisions, furs, &c. Tlu' Greenlanders, says 
Crantz, sometimes give them as presents to persons of 
distinction in Denmark, wh(T(‘ they are highly valu¬ 
ed, as it is thought that articles of food pri'pared in 
them , are more delicate than wheji done in metallic 
vessels. It may here also 1h> noticed, that the gold- 
lifce variety of mica was at one time taken for gold ; 
and it is stated by Egede, that its apjeearancee was so 
seducing, that two successive expeditions were sent 
from Denmark in the early part of the 18th century, 
in 1636, for cargoes of it, in the expectation of find- 
iij^ gold. Not diseouragc'd by the first failure, a 
second ship was laden with it, which, after the most 
careful analysis, was found worthless. 

'Thesecomldrya.nA lertiaryrocks, atpresent known 
to occur in this coast, are secondary or tertiary 
traps, or both, with slate-clay, limestone contain, 
ing fishes, and limestone containing embedded am- 
s 
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ber. These limestones and slate contain, or an* as- 
siK'iated with, beds of brown coal or lif^niti*; in some 
kinds of brown ii)ai amber also occurs. These newer 
trap-rocks, the amyffdaloidal, varietira of which con¬ 
tain agate, jasper, calcedony, and greeeii earth, have 
been traced from north latitude* (ill“ 14' tei the; tep of 
BaflinU Bay, the furthest neertheTn pennt rewhed 
by Capta i n Boss.* A spleiiel id display of the^se rocks 
is preseaite-d in the* large* island n!ime*d Disco, which 
is entirely fonne*d eif them. 'The* alluvial de*{)osi- 
tions, which are; of sand, gravel, clay, and rolled 
masses, oe*e*ur on the* se*ashore, or on the 8ide*8 of the 
fiords; but they are* not nientiemed as appe^ing any¬ 
where in great quantity. Peat, which is to be cein- 
side*red an allii ial formatiem, is me*t with in fe*nny 
places, interspe*rse*d with reaits, branche!s, de*e*ayed 
wood, and withe*red gras.s. M ue*h of the pe*at eion- 
taiiis se!a-shclls, freeni whie*h it is suspected that the 
sea washed e)ve*r it at seime* di.staiit pcrieid. No 
fcood grows, but drift-wood is fre*quently obtained 
on the seacoasts, particularly in the semthern and 
western parts. 

4. Barrow’s Strait, MelviUe Island, Port Bow¬ 
en. —All that is kneiwn of the geailogy of the'se; Arctic 
lands we owe to the* Parry exjieditiems in 11119 and 
29, and in 1821-2-3. 

The east side eif Baffin’s Bay, or west coast of 
Greenland, as already mentioned, is composed prin¬ 
cipally of primitive and see*oiielary rocks; on the 
west side of Baffin’s Bay to the entrance of Lancas¬ 
ter's Sound, the predominating rocks were found to 

• Considerable masses of meteoric iron were found by 
Captain Ross, at Sowallick Point, in north latitude 76° V. 

2d 
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be primitive, viz., gneiss, mica-slate, and granite. 
In the latitude of the entrance of Lancaster’s Hound, 
in Possession Bay, the rocks are granite, syenite, 
hornblende-rock, with disseminated precious gar¬ 
nets, and rocks of new red sandstone, with fibrous 
and granular gypsum. The north coast of Barrow’s 
Strait, as far westward as the Polar Sea, is'kaid to 
consist of limestone resembling mountain limestone. 
Both sidffl of Prince Regent’s Inlet are formed of a 
compact limestone, which contains fibrous brown iron 
ore and a kind of brown coal. Its colours are ash-grey, 
yellowish-grey, and yellowish-brown. It affords 
about 20 per (*nt. of carbonate of magnesia, and is 
therefore a magnesian limestone. It contains im- 
liedded masses of cJiert-^puirtz. The organic remains 
found in it were entrochites, catinularia, speropore, 
turbifuMof, favosites, several species of terebratuhK, 
a trochus, a turriteUa,»xiA an orthoceratUe. This has 
been called Port Bowen limestone; its age has not 
been determined. Resting upon it there are thick 
beds of gypsum, containing selenitic, fibrous, and 
foliated varieties, which are connected with a slaty 
limestone, which is newer than the Port Bowen 
limestone. Byam Martin’s Island appears to be 
composed of granite and red-coloured quartz-rock. 
A fossil dicotyledonous tree was found on the shore 
of this island. Melville Island is the most western 
point ever navigated in the Polar sea from the east¬ 
ern entrance. It lies in north latitude 74" 26', and 
west longitude 113“ 46'. Its length is one hundred 
and thirty-five miles from east-north-east to south- 
aouth-west; its breadth forty or fifty miles. Gra- 
nite, gneiss and syenite, were found in the vicinity 
of Winter Hmrbour, but the primapal formations in 
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the island, as far as the specimens brought aUowed us 
to infer, appear to be tramitiott f^nce coal, and the 
first, or oMestsecondary coal-formaliotts. The rotiks 
of these formations oliserved there were the following: 
—1. White quartz-rock, sometimes miea(*otis, con- 
tainingjmpressioiis of trilotntes, btdonging to the ge- 
miS ^iphm. Sandstone i-ontain trochi, or joints 
of the stem of the encrimts, but the most f«:quent fos¬ 
sils in the sandstone were vegetable casts and im¬ 
pressions of s[)eci<>s in some luc-asure characteristic 
of the coal-saiidstone, particularly arttorescent ferns, 
resembling those which at present occur only in the 
tropical regions of tlu' tarth. SUUe-clay and clay- 
ironMotie were also found associatinl with the coal- 
sandstone ; one spwimen of inmstonc was found to 
contain a fisssil ■ dcida, named, by Kbnig, MelviL 
liaiM,m honour of Lord Melville. Theswwndarycoof 
is more or less of a slaty structure: its colour is of a 
browni.sh black. It emits no unpleasant smell when 
burning, and hiaves copious greyish-white-coloured 
ashes. It is quite a different coal from the brown 
coal of Disco, which contains amber. It would ap¬ 
pear that the trilobite, or glance (xial, is connected 
with quartz rock, whih; the secondary coal rests upon 
a limestone resembling the mountain limestone, con¬ 
taining bivalve shells and corallines, a species of te- 
rebratula, and the Favosite^ GotMatidicus. These 
deposites appear to l»e traversed by whin dykes or 
trap-veins. 

5. Islands and Countries bordering on, Hudson’s 
Bay examined and partly discovered by Captain 
Parry. —The lands bordering on Hudron's Bay, 
and the islands mentioned by Captain Parry, viz. 
Melville Peninsula, Vansittart Island, Baffin Island, 
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Winter Island, Cockbum Island, Southampton 
Island, &o., are not very mueh elevated altove the 
level of the sea,—the averafje heij(ht is 8(H) feet, and 
the highest summits not exeeeding 15(H) fet't. The 
valleys art' narrow and rugged, and the elifls some¬ 
times display mural preeipiees of more than '(H) teet 
high. The country is covered with iee anO-'-^iow 
the greater part of the year, often exhibiting the 
most splendid colours and irideseenees, and forms of 
the most picturesque description. The uppt'r soil 
varies from a few inches to a foot in depth, beneath 
which the ground is frozen solid throughout tlie 
whole year. The rocks of which this country is com¬ 
posed vary in their nature ; in some plan's priniitit e 
rocks predominating, in others thost' of the transi¬ 
tion, or of the secondary classes; no tertiary na-ks 
were met with, nor fonuations either of the ancient 
or modern volcanic periods. The primitive rocks 
enumerated and described are the following:— Gra¬ 
nite, gneiss, mica slate, clay slate, chlorite slate, pri¬ 
mitive trap, serpentine, limestone, and porpliyrj'. In 
these rocks several interesting minerals ot'cur, as the 
gems named sirron and berfft, also precious gar¬ 
net, actyndite, tremolite, diallage, cocedite, rock 
crystal, calc spar, rhowb spar, asbestos, graphite 
or black-lead, specular iron ore, magnetic iron 
ore, chrome ore, or chromate of iron, titanitie iron, 
common and magnetic iron pyrites. The transi¬ 
tion rocks are quartz-rock, old red sandstone, or rt'd 
greywacke, common greywacke, and fluity slate. In 
them the following minerals were found; viz., fel- 
spar, mica, chlorite, pale rose quartz, epidote, rock 
erjfdal) shorl, mdybdena, iron^nce, magnetic iron 
otgifK^gter pyrit^, and iron pyrites. 
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Of the secondary nwks, the only kinds met with 
kvere limestone, bituminous shale, and greenstone. 
So fossil organic remains were detected in any of 
the rocks of this series but the limestone, which af¬ 
forded two genera of eorals, vi*. caryophyUea and 
mtrea^ one erustaceous animal of the trikbUe ge- 
prmiuctm, a tereOratida, and species of the 
g/iera nautUm, trochm, and orthocatroH. No eK- 
tcmsive deposites of alluvial matters were met with. 
The most striking obj(H;ts are the rolled masses or 
boulders, spread over some of the islands. Some 
islands, entirely ismiposc^d of limestone, were strew., 
ed over with lM»ulder8, ofUm of enormous size, of 
gneiss, granite, and quartz, although no hills of these 
rocks were within some hundred miles. 


CONCLVUING REMARKS. 

The oliservations made in Cherie Island, Jan May. 
en’s Island, Spitzl)ergen, Old Greenland, and the 
various lands and islands first explored during the 
four Arctic expeditions, viz. that under Captain 
IIoss, and the three under Captain Parry, afford the 
following general tacts and inferences:— 

1. That these miserable and almost uninhabited 
regions aliound in primitive and transition rocks, 
and that although secondary rocks occupy consider, 
able tracts, still, as far as is known at present, their 
extent is more limited than that of the older forma, 
tions; that the alluvial deposites are not extensive ; 
that true modem volcanic rocks occur only in Jan 
Mayen’s Island ; and that the only traces of tcr^iry 
strata were found in the sandstones, and days, and 
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limestones connected wdth the new trap-rocks in 
Baffin’s Bay. 

2. That the Neptunian, priniitiie, and transition 
rocks, now forming islands of various niacnitudes, 
were in all probability at one time connected toge¬ 
ther, and formed a more wntinumis mass ff land 
than at pr<“seiit; and that on these formation^ ■'•ere 
deposited the secondary limestoiK's, sandstones, gyp. 
sum, and coal, and upon these again the tertiary 
rocks, and the still newer xMl-r/m/ of Spitzliergen: 
That these various kinds of primary, transition, se- 
condary, and tertiary rocks and alluvial clays were 
raised alwve the level of the sea at different times 
through the agency of the igmsius and \oh'aniciwks. 

3. That in the course of time the land was bnikim 
up,—either suddenly or by degrees, or jiartly by sud¬ 
den and violent action, and partly by the long-eon- 
tiiiued agency of the atmosphere ami t he ocean,—into 
its present insular form ; and that, consequently, the 
secondary and tertiary formations witc formerly in 
these regions mori' extensively distributed than at 
present. 

4. That previously to the deposition of the coal 
formation, As in Mehille Island and in Jamesons 
Land, the previously-existing, or older hills, sup¬ 
ported a vegetation rraembling that which at present 
characterizes tin* tropical regions. The fossil corals 
in the limestones, corals of which the prototypes are 
at present m^^^th in the hot seas of the tropical re¬ 
gions, also iihinpate that, Itefore, during, and after 
the deposition of the coal-formation, the waters of 
the Arcti^JlFean were so (“onstituted as to support 
polyparia,1n corals, resembling those of the present 
equatorial seas. 
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5. That probably the ancient climates of the Arc- 
|tic regions were wnnected in some degree with the 
former magnitude and form of the Arctic lands, and 
their relations to the magnitude arid height of other 
countries. 

6. 'Wiat the ix>ulders or rolled blocks met with 
in ^^frent quarters, and in tracts distant from 

original localities, afford evidence of the 
passage of water sutoss them, and at a period sub¬ 
sequent to the ilepoSition of the newest Neptunian 
strata. 

7. That possibly the distribution of the erratic 
blocks or boulders, was oecasioiu'd by the agitations 
ill the ocean, caused by the upraising of certain 
lands. 

8. That the. blacl. ir common coal, the coal of the 
old or most abundant coal-forinatioii, which some 
speculators niaiiitain to be contini'd to the more tem- 
jierate and warmer regioiej of the earth, is now prov¬ 
ed,—^by its discovery by Parry in Melville Island far 
to the west, and by Sixiresby far to the east in Jame¬ 
son’s Land,—to form an interesting feature in the 

! geognostiisil constitution of Arctic countries, 
i That the new red sandstone and gy(wum found 
m tracts allow us to infer that they contain rock- 
salt. 

10. That although few new metalliferous speci¬ 
mens have U'en found to gratify the curiosity of the 
mineralogist, yet the previous details show that valu¬ 
able ore's of iron, copficr, lead, and tin, and also gra¬ 
phite, or black-lead, are met with. 

11. That the gems, the most valued and most 
beautiful of mineral substances, are not wanting in 
the Arctic regions, as is proved by the occurrence 
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there of precious garnets, l»eryls, zircons, dicliroites, 
and ro(^k-crystals. 

12. That the islands and lands do.scribed in the 
sketch <‘xhibit tin* same genenil geogno.stical ar¬ 
rangements a.s (Kvur in all other extensive tracts of 
country hitherto examined by the natiiralist.s—a fml 
which strengthens that opinion wliich maivJSains 
that t\w, grandfmfnren of nature, in tin? mine.al, 
kingdom, are everywhere similar, and, eonsequent- 
ly, that tlie same general agencies must have pre¬ 
vailed during the formation of the different groups of 
rocks of which the earth is composed. 


TUB- END. 


OliTct 4c Boyd, Prinien. 








